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ADVENTURES OF THE DUCHESS DE BERRI, 


MOTHER OF THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 





HE Duke de Berri was the second of the two sons of the Count d’Artois, 
subsequently Charles X. The elder son, the Duke d’Angouléme, had 
married the unhappy daughter of Louis XVI., whose sufferings in the Temple 
had moved the sympathies of all Europe. The Duke d’Angouléme was hope- 
lessly childless. The eyes of the Legitimists were consequently directed to the 
Duke de Berri to continue the royal succession. Louis XVIII. was a childless 
old man, soon to die. His brother, the Count d’Artois, who was to succeed 
him, had also passed his threescore years. 

On the 28th of March, 1816, it was announced to both of the French Cham- 
bers that the Duke de Berri was to marry Marie Caroline, eldest daughter of 
the heir to the crown of Naples. The aunt of the Princess, her father’s sister, 
was the wife of the then Duke of Orleans, who subsequently ascended the 
throne of France as Louis Philippe. The announcement of the betrothal was 
received with apparently universal rejoicing. ‘The Chambers voted the young 
Duke a bridal gift of three hundred thousand dollars. The Duke added to his 
already great popularity by accepting the gift only upon condition that he 
should be permitted to appropriate the whole of it to the relief of the poor, suf- 
fering then from a famine in the departments. 

The marriage proved a happy one. The Duchess was singularly amiable, 
beautiful in features, graceful in proportions, and possessed of a fund of gayety 
and vivacity which won all hearts. Two children were born, a son anda 
daughter. Both died in infancy. A third child proved to be a daughter. As 
the crown of France could descend only to males, great anxiety was felt lest 
there should be a failure in the succession which should lead to civil war. 

Again it was announced, to the gratification of the nation, that the Duchess 
was enceinte. On the 13th of February, 1820, the Duke and Duchess attended 
the opera. In the interval between two of the pieces the Duchess left her box 
to visit her uncle and aunt, the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, in an adjoining 
box. By accident a door, suddenly thrown open, struck her in the side. Ia 
her delicate state this caused some alarm. She decided to return home. The 
Duke led her to her carriage. As he took leave of her she said with a smile, 
“Adieu! we shall soon meet again.” 

The footman was just mounting his box, and the Duke had taken but one 
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m the carriage, when an assassin, springing from the shad 
of a wall ged a poniard to the hilt in his side, and fled, leaving it there 
It was mi@micht. The deed was instantaneous. The assassin escaped in the ~ 
darkness. The Duke, as he drew the dagger from the wound, which was fol- 
lowed by the gushing blood, exclaimed : 

‘‘T am assassinated; I am dead; I have the poniard. That man has killed 
me.” 

The Duchess heard the dying ery of her husband. With a shriek she leaped 
from the carriage before the steps could be let down, and clasping her husband 
in her arms, her clothes became saturated with his heart’s blood. 

‘“‘T am dead,” said the Duke; “send for a priest. Come, dearest, let me die 
in your arms.” 

He was taken to one of the apartments of the Opera House, and medical 
attendants soon arrived. There was no disguising that the wound was fatal. ) 
The family friends were speedily summoned. Some one expressed the hope 
that he might recover. 

“No,” said the Duke, “I am not deceived. The poniard, I assure you, en- 
tered to the hilt. Caroline, are you there?” 

“Yes,” she replied; “I will not leave you.” 

The Bishop of Chartres, confessor of the Count d’Artois, arrived. He held 
a few moments of private conversation with the dying man, and then the in- 
fant daughter of the Duke was brought in. She had been taken from her bed, 
and was asleep in the arms of her attendant. The dying father placed his 
hand upon her head, and, in a voice tremulous from both weakness and emo- 
tion, said, “Poor child! may you be less unfortunate than the rest of your 
family.” 

M. Boujon, the physician of the Duke, endeavored to restore the ebbing cir- {} 
enlation by sucking the wound. ‘ What are you doing?” exclaimed the Duke. 

‘For God’s sake, stop. Perhaps the poniard was poisoned. Alas! how cruel 
it is to die by the hand of a Frenchman.” 

The chief surgeon, M. Dupuytren, as a last resource endeavored to enlarge 
the wound, that the blood might flow externally. The operation was very pain- 
ful. The Duke bore it with much fortitude, convulsively clasping the hand 
of the Duchess. When the operation was over he said, “Spare me further 
pain.” Then turning to his wife he said tenderly, “Caroline, take care of 
yourself for the sake of our infant whom you bear in your bosom.” 

Nearly all the members of the royal family were now assembled—Count 
d’Artois and the Duke d’Angouléme, the father and brother of the dying man, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Orleans. Tidings was brought that the assassin 
was arrested. 

** Who is the man who has killed me ?” asked the Duke. “I wish I could 
see him to inquire into his motives. Perhaps it is some one whom I have un- 
consciously offended. Would that I might live long enough to implore the 
King to pardon him. Promise me, my father, promise me, my brother, to ask 
of the King the life of that man.” 

He then whispered a few words to Marie Caroline. In response to this 
whispering soon two illegitimate children, who were born to him when he was 
an exile in London, were brought in. He had ever recognized them, and they 
had been under the fostering care of himself and wife. They knelt sobbing at 
the bedside of their dying father. The Duke embraced the unfortunate chil- 
dren very affectionately, and then, turning to the Duchess, said, “‘I know you 
sufficiently, Caroline, to be assured that you will, after lam gone, take care 
of these orphans.” 
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' The Duchess took her own child from its nurse, and drawing t 
- little ones, said to them, ‘ Kiss your sister!” 

The dying man was manifestly much consoled by this toudille act. He 
then, in accordance with the rites of the Catholic Church, confessed to the 
Bishop of Chartres, and received absolution. At several of the responses he 
exclaimed fervently, ‘‘ My God, pardon me, and pardon him who has taken 
my life.” 

Just then his uncle Louis XVIII. arrived. He was very infirm and crip- 
pled. 

“* My uncle,” exclaimed the Duke, “ give me your hand that I may kiss it 
for the last time. I entreat you, in the name of my death, to spare the life of 
that man.” 

The King replied, ** You are not so ill as you suppose. We will speak of 
) this again.” 

*« Ah,” sadly exclaimed the dying prince, ‘‘ you do not say yes. The pardon 
of that man would have softened my last moments; if at least I could depart 
with the assurance that his blood would not flow after my death.” These were 
his last words. 

Seven months after, on the 20th of September, 1820, the Duchess de Berri 
gave birth to a son, now called the Count de Chambord. He was christened 
Henry, Duke of Bordeaux. The rejoicings in France at the birth were very 
great, as this infant was the last hope of continuing the line of the succes- 
sion. A large number of illustrious members of the Court were present to wit- 
ness the event, that there might be unequivocal evidence that the child was 
really of the royal line. The old King exultingly took the new-born babe in his 
arms, saying: ‘Here is a fine Duke of Bordeaux. He is born for all of us.” 

J Taking a few drops of the wine of Pau, he moistened the lips of the child 
: with it in imitation of the anointing the lips of Henry IV., before he received 
his mother’s milk. He then drank to the health of the Duchess. Marie Caro- 
line heroically replied : 

‘Sire, I wish I knew the song of Jeanne d’Albret, that everything should be 
done as at the birth of Henry IV.” 

The auspicious event seemed to enkindle all over France a flame of enthu- 
siasm. The romance of the birth was peculiarly calculated to move the sym- 
pathies of the French people. Congratulatory addresses flowed in from all 
parts of the kingdom. The apt response of the Duchess gave new volume to 
the general acclaim. As the birth of the Duke of Bordeaux gave promise of 
the continuance of the direct line of succession in France, it was hailed with re- 
{ joicing in all the courts of Europe. The Duke of Orleans, it is said, was disap- 
pointed; for the extinction of the Bourbon line would have introduced him to 
the throne as the head of the Orleans branch of the family. 

The united corps diplomatique of Paris, in their address of congratulation 
to the King, said: ‘* Providence has awarded the greatest possible blessing to the 
paternal tenderness of your Majesty. The child of grief, of regret, of tears, is 
also the child of Europe. He is at once the guarantee and the pledge of the re- 
pose and peace which should follow after so many agitations.” 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia wrote to Louis XVIII.: “ The birth of 
the Duke of Bordeaux is an event which I consider as most fortunate for the 
peace of Europe, and which affords just consolation to your family. I pray 
your Majesty to believe that I adopt the title of ‘Child of Europe,’ which the 
diplomatic body has already bestowed upon him.” 

Four years passed away, and in 1824 Louis XVIII. died. His brother, 
Count d’Artois, the grandfather of the Duke of Bordeaux, succeeded to the 
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throne with the title of Charles X. Six more years glided into the abyss of the 
past. We have reached the year 1830. Charles X., alarmed by the rapid spread 
of liberal opinions, which threatened the overthrow of his feudal throne, ap- 
pointed a ministry every member of which was a well-known and determined 
opponent of liberal principles. He also issued some ordinances suspending the 
liberty of the press, dissolving the Chamber of Deputies because it was too lib- 
eral in its principles, and so altering the electoral franchise as effectually to 
place the government in the hands of the aristocracy. 

The members of the ministry were well aware that there was peril in 
signing these ordinances, which must of necessity be obnoxious to the people. 
The King endeavored to nerve them to the bold deed by saying: 

“The crown itself is attacked by these democratic opinions. The first un- 
happy step Louis XVI. made in retreat before the revolutionists was the signal 
of his ruin. He yielded, and all was lost. Let them conduct us if they please 
to the scaffold. But if we are to fall, let us fall sword in hand. I had rather 
be led to execution on horseback than in a cart.” 

The fatal ordinances were signed on the morning of the 25th of July, 1830, 
at the palace of St. Cloud. Many of the ministers had passed a sleepless night. 
It was a funereal scene. Not a word was spoken as one after another took the 
pen and signed the document, which demolished a throne and overthrew a 
dynasty. The King as he took the pen turned pale, hesitated a moment, and 
then said, signing the fatal paper, ‘The more I think of it, the more I am 
convinced that it is impossible to do otherwise than I do.” 

The ordinances were printed, and during the night placarded. upon the 
streets of Paris. The populace, taken by surprise, was at first bewildered. 
Crowds gathered in the streets reading and discussing the decrees. Agitation 
rapidly increased. Influential men, lawyers, editors, and merchants, met pri- 
vately to consult respecting measures of resistance. The King had a strong 
military force at hand in the city and the neighboring garrisons, ready, with 
bullet, sabre, shells, and bayonet, to enforce the decrees should there be any 
resistance. During all that day the excitement was swelling in violence, and 
very eflicient measures. were adopted for a general insurrection. 

The morning of the 27th dawned upon Paris, presenting one of the most 
portentous aspects of a popular tempest which that tumultuous city has ever ex- 
hibited. The strife soon commenced, and raged with increasing fury in several 
streets all the day long. The King and his Court were at St. Cloud, and they 
were not a little alarmed in view of the report which was brought to them. 

During the night of the 27th both parties prepared for the renewal of the 
conflict. The dawning day ushered in one of the most appalling scenes of 
terror and of blood. The populace could bring two hundred thousand well- 
armed fighting men into the streets. Fifty thousand royalist troops, many of 
whom were in strong sympathy with the popular cause, could make but little 
headway against them. At every point the soldiers were discomfited. The 
tricolor of successful insurrection soon supplanted the white flag of the Bour- 
bons upon many a tower and turret. 

Another night passed away, in which the maddened combatants forgot their 
exhaustion in preparation for the carnage of the morrow. Another morning 
dawned to usher in another day of wounds, misery, and death. The King 
stood with his glass in his hand upon the heights behind the chateau of St. 
Cloud. His heart sank within him as he beheld the tricolor unfurled from the 
Hotel de Ville, from the towers of Notre Dame, and from more than twenty 
other prominent points in the city. 

The Duchess de Berri with her two children, the daughter of whom we 
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have spoken and the Duke of Bordeaux, then in the tenth year of his age, was 
at St. Cloud with the Court. The Duchess d’Angouléme was also there, though 
her husband was in the city engaged in the conflict. In the midst of these terri- 
ble scenes, when the windows of the chateau were shaken by the explosions 
of artillery, the little Duke of Bordeaux and his sister were amusing themselves 
with a mimic game of war. The Princess commanded the insurgents. The Duke, 
at the head of the royal troops, crushed the foe in the most ignominious defeat. 
Another night passed, and another morning, that of the 29th, dawned. The in- 
surgents were flushed with victory. The royal troops, many of whom despised 
the cause for which they were fighting, were disheartened, and but little dis- 
posed to continue the conflict. Still there was another day of desperate fight- 
ing, the troops generally proving loyal to their colors, though in what they 
admitted to be a bad cause. 

Everywhere defeated, they were driven out of their last post, the garden of 
the Tuileries, and, rapidly retreating through the grand avenue, endeavored 
to join the King at St. Cloud. General Marmont, who was in command, 
deemed it his duty to be faithful to the King and his oath, though he detested 
the cause for which he was fighting. Riding in advance of his troops, he gal- 
loped across the Bois de Boulogne to St. Cloud, and, with a trembling voice 
and eyes dimmed with tears, announced to the King his humiliating defeat. 

The King was now convinced that any further appeal to the sword would 
be unavailing. He imagined, however, that by revoking the ordinances and 
dismissing the obnoxious ministers the tumult might be appeased. But it was 
too late. The people, maddened by the strife and flushed with their triumph, 
resolved upon the overthrow of the throne and the expulsion of the Bourbons. 
A provisional government had been hastily organized by the insurgents at the 
Hotel de Ville. A messenger was despatched to it with the abrogation of the 
ordinances. The self-constituted members of the government refused to receive 
the envoy, exclaiming with one accord, * Away with him! We will have no 
more dealings with the Bourbons.” Promptly they issued a decree declaring 
that Charles X. had ceased to reign in France. 

The King and Court in dismay retired to the chateau of Trianon at Ver- 
sailles, three or four miles further back in the country. Here about twelve 
thousand royalist troops were assembled for the protection of the King. Every 
hour brought tidings of additional disaster and impending peril. An immense 
concourse of the enraged populace was on the march for Versailles. The 
safety of the royal family demanded immediate flight. It was night. The 
King set out on horseback for Rambouillet by one road, while the Duchess de 
Berri with her two children travelled by another route. It was midnight 
when the carriage reached the chateau of Rambouillet. The moon alone illu- 
mined the windows of the tower as the royal fugitives alighted in the silent and 
deserted courtyard. The little Duke of Bordeaux had fallen asleep in the 
arms of his governor. Charles X. as he alighted from his horse, overcome 
with fatigue, anxiety, and grief, bowed his head and wept. The Dauphiness, the 
daughter of Louis XVI., had reached Rambouillet in the morning in disguise, 
having escaped innumerable dangers. She was a woman of great heroism, 
though the anguish of her early years had given her a harsh voice, severe fea- 
tures, and a chilling demeanor. The King loved his niece, who was also his 
son’s wife. Affectionately he threw his arms around her, pressing her to his 
bosom as she exclaimed sobbing, “‘Now we are together again, and I hope 
forever.” 

The next morning the King assembled his family around him and announced 
his intention of abdicating in favor of his grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, 
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His son, the Duke d’Angouléme, the natural heir, assented to the arrangement 
and resigned all his rights to the crown. The King immediately drew up the 
following act of abdication, which he sent to the Duke of Orleans: 

“Tam too deeply distressed by the evils which afflict or which seem to 
menace my people not to have sought a means to prevent them. I have 
therefore resolved to abdicate the crown in favor of my grandson. The Dau- 
phin, who participates in my sentiments, likewise renounces his rights in favor 
of his nephew. 

“You will therefore, in your quality of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, 
cause to be proclaimed the accession of Henry V. to the crown. You will 
furthermore take all the measures that befit you to regulate the forms of the 
government during the minority of the new King. Here I confine myself to 
making known these arrangements. It is a means of avoiding many evils. 

“You will communicate my intentions to the diplomatic body, and you will 
inform me as soon as possible of the proclamations by which my grandson shall 
be recognized King under the name of Henry V.” 

There was a strong party in favor of placing the Duke of Orleans upon the 
throne. It was consequently for their interest to repudiate all the claims of 
the Duke of Bordeaux. As he was not born until seven months after the death 
of the Duke de Berri, some of the partisans of the Orleans family assumed that 
he was the illegitimate child of the Duchess. Others affirmed that the Duchess 
was not his mother, but that a surreptitious child had been adroitly introduced 
so as to secure the regal power in the hands of the Duchess and her friends. 
Should the child called the Duke of Bordeaux die, Louis Philippe would be the 
undoubted heir to the throne. Under these circumstances the Duke of Orleans 
was very unwilling to assume the responsibilities of the regency and of the 
guardianship to the child. He is reported to have said: 

“If Henry V. should have only a pain in his bowels, it would be enough te 
make me pass in Europe for a poisoner.” 

Indeed, on the 2Uth of November, 1820, two months after the birth of the 
child, a document was published in London entitled ** Protest of the Duke of 
Orleans,” containing the following statements : 

“His Royal Highness declares by these presents that he protests formally 
against the proces verbal, dated the 29th of September last, which document 
professes to establish the fact that the child named Henri Charles Ferdinand 
Dieudonné is the legitimate son of her Royal Highness Madame the Duchess 
de Berri. 

“The Duke of Orleans will produce in fit time and place witnesses who 
can make known the origin of the child and of its mother. He will produce 
all the documents necessary to make it manifest that the Duchess de Berri has 
never been pregnant since the unfortunate death of her husband; and will 
point out the machinations of which that very weak Princess has been the in- 
strument.” 

After entering into minute and very unpleasant details respecting the al- 
leged birth of the child, it is added: 

“His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans is convinced that the French 
nation, and all the sovereigns of Europe, will be sensible of all the dangerous 
consequences of a fraud so audacious and so contrary to the principles of he- 
reditary and legitimate monarchy. Already France and Europe have been 
victims of Bonaparte’s usurpation. Certainly a new usurpation on the part of 
a pretended Henry V. would bring back the same misfortunes on France and 
on Europe. 3 
“Done at Paris, the 30th of September, 1820.” 
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This document was published in London. The Government of France did 
not permit its republication there. But now, upon the downfall of the Bour- 
bon throne, it was issued in full, in the ‘“‘ Courrier Frangais” of the 2d of Au- 
gust, 1830, upon the very day on which the King named the Duke of Orleans 
Lieutenant-General of France. It may seem strange that under these circum- 
stances Charles X. could have consented to the regency of Louis Philippe. 
But the pressure of the hour was such that there was no alternative. 

The populace of Paris was rapidly gathering for an expedition to attack the 
King at Rambouillet, a distance of about forty-five miles. The Place Louis 
XV. and the Champs Elysées were thronged with the teeming masses. Many 
of them were well armed, and organized into efficient military bands. Every 
kind of vehicle, omnibuses, coaches, luxurious carriages, and carts, were put 
in requisition to transport this army to the chiteau where the royal fugitives 
were cowering in terror. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon of August 2 this column, in a multitu- 
dinous mass which could not well be counted, commenced its march, without 
organization, provisions, or money. They pillaged the houses on the way for 
food. The march was continued through the night, many dropping down by 
the wayside from fatigue and sleepiness. 

Charles X. was flattering himself with the idea that the abdication and the 
appointment of the Duke of Orleans to the regency had settled all the difficulty, 
when he was appalled by the arrival of a courier, announcing to him that 
“eighty thousand men were marching upon Rambouillet.”” Marshal Maison, 
who brought this intelligence, did not intentionally exaggerate. The King 
took him into the embrasure of a window and said: 

“Marshal Maison, you are a soldier and a man of honor. Tell me, on your 
word of honor, is the army which has marched out of Paris really eighty thou- 
sand strong?” 

The Marshal answered, “ Sire, I cannot give you the number exactly; but 
it is very numerous and may amount to that force.” 

“Enough,” the King replied. “I believe you, and I consent to everything 
to spare the blood of my guard.” 

Immediate arrangements were made for the departure of the royal family 
by way of Maintenon to Cherbourg, there to embark for exile in a foreign 
land. A few companies of chasseurs of the line, hussars, and lancers composed 
the vanguard. Then came the royal carriages. The first contained the Duch- 
ess de Berri and her two children. The King, with some of his family, was in 
the next. A long line followed containing numerous members of the Court. 
A regiment of dragoons formed the rear guard. 

The Court halted the first night at the magnificent royal palace of Mainte- 
non. The next morning at ten o’clock the melancholy march of several days 
was resumed. The King took leave of most of his faithful guard, reserving 
only his Gardes du Corps and Gendarmerie d’Elite, with six pieces of cannon, 
under the command of Marshal Marmont. The inhabitants of the region 
through which the procession passed crowded to the roadside to witness the 
mournful spectacle. They gazed in silence, without uttering any word of re- 
proach or of greeting. The King appeared sad but calm. The Duchess d’An- 
gouléme seemed stunned by the accumulation of woes which had been her 
earthly lot. The Duchess de Berri was cheerful, hopeful, almost gay. She 
seemed even to enjoy the romance of the adventure. Frequently during the 
slow journey the two ladies would alight from their carriages and walk by the 
roadside. When near Carentan some officers presented themselves and ad- 
dressed the King in words of sympathy. He replied: 
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“Gentlemen, keep those worthy sentiments for that child, who alone can 
save you all,” and he pointed to the little flaxen head of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
peering out of one of the carriage windows. At Valognes Charles X. received 
the standards of his guard. It was a simple but imposing ceremony. The 
Duchess de Berri with her two children and the Duchess d’Angouléme. stood 
by the side of the King. His voice was tremulous with emotion as he said: 
“TI receive these standards, and this child will one day restore them to you. 
The names of each of you, inscribed on your muster-rolls and preserved by my 
grandson, will remain registered in the archives of the royal family, to attest 
forever my misfortunes and the consolation I have received from your fidelity.” 

They reached Cherbourg in safety on the 11th ef August, and immediately 
embarked in the packet-boat Great Britain for a retreat which the British Gov- 
ernment had offered them in the ancient palace of Holyrood in Scotland. Suc- 
cessful diplomacy in Paris placed Louis Philippe upon the throne of France 
without submitting the question to the suffrages of the French people. The Le- 
gitimists, adhering to the doctrine of divine right, regarded him as a usurper. 
The liberal party, believing in the rights of the people, regarded him as an im- 
position. Never did sovereign experience a more stormy reign. 

A year passed away. The Legitimist party, though not strong in numbers, 
was strong in rank and wealth, and had generally the support of the clergy. 
The Duchess de Berri, fond of adventure, reckless of danger, and weary of the 
monotonous life at Holyrood, resolved to leave Scotland, enter France in dis- 
guise, and endeavor to rouse the Legitimist nobility and the Catholic peasantry 
to an insurrection against the government of her uncle Louis Philippe, and in 
favor of her son. 

“The idea,” writes Louis Blanc, “ of crossing the sea at the head of faithful 
paladins; of landing after the perils and adventures of an unexpected voyage 
in a country of knights errant; of eluding, by a thousand disguises, the vigi- 
lance of the watchful enemies through whom she had to pass; of wandering, a 
devoted mother and banished Queen, from hamlet to hamlet and chiteau to 
chateau; of testing humanity high and low on the romantic side, and, at the 
end of a victorious conspiracy, of rearing in France the ancient standard of the 
monarchy—all this was too dazzling not to captivate a young, high-spirited 
woman, bold through very ignorance of the obstacles she had to surmount; 
heroic in the hour of danger through levity; able to endure all but ennwi, and 
ready to lull any misgivings with the casuistry of a mother’s love.” 

With no little reluctance the ex-King gave his assent to the rash enterprise. 
The Duchess was to repair to Italy, where, in communication with her friends, 
she was to mature her plans, and then land secretly at Marseilles. To confer 
upon her the show of authority, the abdicated sovereign ventured to declare 
her regent during the minority of her son. 

The Duchess, assuming the title of the Countess de Segana, left Scotland on 
the 8th of March, 1831, and passing through Holland reached Genoa. Not- 
withstanding her attempted incognita, she had not eluded the vigilance of the 
French spies. The timid and prudent Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, intim- 
idated by the menaces of the French Court, requested her to leave his domains, 
while at the same time he secretly loaned her a large sum of money. 

Marie Caroline, accompanied by a few influential friends, retired to the do- 
minions of the Duke of Modena, who received her very kindly, and assigned to 
her use the palace of Massa, situated about three miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea. She sent confidential agents to La Vendée and to the south of France, 
secretly to arrange for a general and simultaneous uprising. M. de Charette 
summoned a meeting of a few friends of the old régime near Remouillé, on the 
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24th of September, 1831. Fourteen persons of high distinction were present. 
The discussion was long and animated. The enterprise contemplated would 
certainly be pronounced by the Government to be treason, and if unsuccessful 
it would involve the death of those engaged in it. It was decided by a major- 
ity of nine to five not to attempt the insurrection in La Vendée until Marie 
Caroline should have entered the south of France and the movement had com- 
menced there. The party of the Duchess de Berri was divided into three very 
distinct sections. The first was in favor of employing only legal means for the 
restoration of Henry V. The second wished to appeal to the surrounding dy- 
nasties for their armed intervention. The third urged the immediate and rev- 
olutionary rising of the provinces. Marie Caroline impetuously advocated the 
principles of the third party, and thus alienated from her cause the timid Legit- 
imist leaders in the capital, such as Chateaubriand and M. Berryer, and also of 
the great courts, who were indignant that the Princess should assume to act 
independently of their counsel and support. Charles X. was by no means in 
cordial sympathy with his impulsive daughter. Several gentlemen of high po- 
sition accompanied the Duchess, and they soon differed in opinion among them- 
selves. The brother of the Duchess was King of Naples. But the French Gov- 
ernment had sent the Sicilian King a warning in these words: 

“If the Duchess de Berri attempts to make Naples the theatre of her in- 
trigues, France has troops and she has ships, and Toulon is not very far from 
Naples.” 

Marie Caroline was therefore not allowed to protract her visit to Naples, 
though she was received by her brother with kindness. The Pope also gave 
her a very gracious reception at Rome. Charles X. at Holyrood, alarmed in 
view of the aspect of affairs, endeavored to recall the Duchess de Berri, but in 
vain. The correspondence with the south and with La Vendeé was pushed 
with renewed activity. The Duke d’Escars traversed the southern provinces, 
distributing secret proclamations and ordinances. There was not a court from 
which the Duchess de Berri could hope for aid excepting that of Madrid, where 
Queen Christina was her firm friend. 

The 24th of April, 1832, was decided upon for the departure of the Duchess 
from Massa for the south of France. It was announced that the Duchess was 
about to visit Florence. A part of her retinue repaired with great secrecy to 
Leghorn. As the evening twilight was darkening into night, a travelling car- 
riage, drawn by four post horses, stood at the gate of the ducal palace. The 
Duchess, accompanied by her confidential adviser, M. Brissac, and two female 
friends, Mlle. Lebeschu and Mme. de Podenas, entered the carriage, and the 
horses were driven rapidly until they reached the shadow of a high wall at 
some distance from the gate of Massa. Here the carriage was momentarily 
stopped. While one of the footmen engaged the attention of the postilion, the 
other opened the door, and in the darkness the Duchess, with M. Brissac and 
Mlle. Lebeschu, slipped out, while the femme de chambre of Mme. de Podenas, 
who was secreted on the spot, entered. Even the postilion was not aware of 
the change which had been made in the inmates of the carriage, and drove off 
at a gallop toward Florence. 

The Duchess with her two companions glided along under the shadow of 
the wall until they reached a secluded spot on the seashore. It was then eleven 
o’clock at night. Here they waited the arrival of a small steamer, the Carlo 
Alberto, which in the darkness was to repair to that spot and take the party on 
board. In breathless silence they watched the arrival of the steamer. A dim 
lantern lent its rays to guide the boat from the steamer to the designated spot. 
There was unexpected delay. Hour after hour passed and no steamer ap- 
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peared. The Duchess, wrapped in her cloak, fell soundly asleep upon the 
sand. At length a feeble light in the distance announced the approach of the 
steamer. Rapidly it reached its destination; a boat was sent to the shore, and 
at three o’clock in the morning the Duchess and her companions stepped upor 
the deck of the Carlo Alberto. Here they were joined by other influential 
friends, so that the whole party about to invade France for the overthrow of 
the throne consisted of two women and eleven men. 

During the voyage the Duchess was cheerful almost to gayety. She seemed 
determined, at whatever hazard, to wipe oui the reproach of pusillanimity which 
the Bourbon name had so often incurred. Others of the party appeared to be 
fully aware of the peril of the enterprise in which they had embarked and of 
the very many chances of failure. Though the sea seemed to be filled with 
French cruisers, the voyage was accomplished without interruption. It was 
not until midnight of the 28th that the steamer came in sight of one of the 
lighthouses of Marseilles, near which the party was to disembark. Two lan- 
terns were hoisted upon the masts as a signal to the few friends rendezvoused 
on the shore. 

It was a dark, cloudy, stormy night. The south wind was rolling a heavy 
sea into the offing. A boat was sent out from the shore to transport the pas- 
sengers to the land. The Government was alarmed and watchful, and cruisers 
were vigilant in all directions. It was consequently of the utmost moment that 
the landing should be effected before the dawn. 1t was with great difficulty 
and danger that the Duchess and her friends upon the open sea were trans- 
ferred from the steamer to the boat. The waves dashed so furiously that there 
was momentary danger that the frail boat would be swamped and that all 
on board would perish. 

Marie Caroline manifested intrepidity which won for her the admiration of 
all who witnessed it. With much anxiety those on board the steamer saw the 
boat disappear in midnight darkness, over the surges of the stormy sea. The 
party safely effected its landing through the surf. Upon the cliff, which rose 
almost precipitously from the sea, a small hut had been reared for a temporary 
shelter. It was a wild region of the coast, where bold smugglers had chiselled 
out a precarious path up the steep rocks, which they climbed with caution and 
apprehension. The Duchess, appalled by no obstacle and shrinking from no 
danger, successfully and gayly effected the ascent. 

In some strange way the evening before the landing of the Duchess the 
authorities of Marseilles received an intimation that she had already disem- 
barked upon their shores. In consequence the posts throughout Marseilles 
were doubled. The conspirators had assembled their partisans, nearly two 
thousand in number, at an appointed rendezvous in the highest part of the city. 
The white banner of the Bourbons was unfurled from the steeple of St. Lau- 
rent, the alarm bells were rung, and the unintelligent populace, obedient to their 
leaders, and yet bewildered, began to shout “ Vive Henri Cing!” As the 
morning dawned the Duchess, to her inexpressible delight, saw the Bourbon 
flag waving in the breeze over the distant steeple of the church. 

But soon the tumultuous, unorganized insurgents, whose leaders had hoped 
that the whole populace of the city would instantly rush to their banner, heard 
the tramp of the King’s troops, approaching in solid battalions. With gleam- 
ing bayonets the troops advanced, after a short conflict dispersed the throng, 
captured several of their leaders, dragged down to the mire the white banner 
and replaced it by the tricolor. A breathless courier placed in the hands of 
the Duchess, in her retreat at the hut, the despairing words, ‘‘ The movement 
has failed; you must leave France.” 
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The ocean was now lashed by one of the fiercest of storms. No small ship 
could brave its fury. The alarm had been given, and the shore was lined 
with officers on the watch. The heroic Duchess, still undismayed, was by no 
means disposed to relinquish her enterprise. To all the remonstrances of her 
friends she replied, “I am in France now, and in France I will remain.” 

While at Massa she had a dream, in which her departed husband appeared 
before her and said, “I approve of your projects, but you will not succeed in 
the south. You will only prosper in La Vendée.” 

Thus influenced, she undertook the perilous journey on foot of four hundred 
miles across France. Disguised as a peasant boy, with Marshal Bourmont as 
her sole companion, she commenced this journey through fields and unfre- 
quented roads. The first night they lost their way in a forest. The Duchess 
slept upon the ground at the foot of a tree, while her faithful companion stood 
sentinel by her side. 

We have not space here to record the innumerable adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes encountered on this long journey. With singular sagacity 
and an unvarying spirit of mirthfulness the Duchess eluded all the bands 
scouring the country for her capture. She often slept in sheds, apparently in- 
sensible to fatigue, and seemed charmed by the peril and the romantic adven- 
tures which she was continually encountering. She was probably somewhat 
sustained by the conviction that even were she to fall into the hands of her 
uncle the King, he would not deal very harshly with his niece. Indeed, the 
King had issued orders that should the Duchess be captured by any of his 
cruisers she should be conveyed to Naples and delivered to her parents. She 
often said to Marshal Bourmont, ‘* Don’t speak to me of suffering; I was never 
so happy at Naples or at Paris as now.” 

At one time, when surrounded with perils, she boldly entered the house of 
a distinguished Republican and said to him, ** I am the Duchess de Berri. Will 
you give me shelter?” He did not betray her. 

On the 17th of May, after a journey of fifty days, the Duchess reached the 
chiteau of Plassac, near Saintes, in La Vendée. A general rising of her fol- 
lowers had been appointed at this place. A large number of Vendean chiefs 
were there awaiting her arrival. On the 21st of May the beautiful Duchess, in 
the costume of a peasant boy, repaired on horseback to the appointed rendez- 
vous. To her bitter disappointment, she found that neither in the numbers 
assembled nor in the enthusiasm manifested was there any encouragement to 
commence operations. 

The whole soul of the Duchess was aroused. With passionate eloquence 
she implored her followers not to abandon her. Under the influence of these 
entreaties a few injudicious and despairing efforts were made. Though the 
peasants fought with great valor, they were speedily overpowered by the 
royalist troops, and the insurrection melted away. All parties unite in condemn- 
ing the cruelty with which the victors wreaked more than savage vengeance 
upon the vanquished partisans of the Duchess. 

Marie Caroline, undismayed by defea., soon regained her accustomed hilar 
ity. Through her own sagacity and the devotion of her friends, assuming vari- 
ous disguises, now that of a graceful boy, again that of a peasant girl, she 
baffled the pursuit of her foes. Accompanied by a single companion, she wan- 
dered through the woods, often sleeping upon the ground, and at times was 
earried through bogs and marshes by her attendant up to his waist in water. 

“ At one time,” writes Sir Archibald Alison, ‘* when the pursuit was hottest, 
she found shelter in a ditch, covered with bushes, while the soldiers in pursuit 
of her searched in vain, and probed with their bayonets every thicket in the 
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wood with which it was environed. The variety, the fatigue, the dangers of 
her life had inexpressible charms for a person of her ardent and romantic dis- 
position.” 

More than once she boldly entered some garrison town occupied by royal 
troops, all of whom were engaged in the endeavor to capture her. In the cos- 
tume of a peasant girl, with heavy wooden shoes on her little feet, she would 
banter the officers at the gates, never getting the worst in the exchange of 
jokes. 

The Government forces were drawn out in numbers so strong, and were so 
vigilant, that it was impossible for her friends again to rally. French cruisers 
lined the shores of France, keeping such a watch by day and by night that es- 
cape by sea seemed hopeless. All the energies of the Government were called 
into requisition to seize her. 

The Duchess decided to take refuge in ‘the city of Nantes. She had there 
scarcely any partisans; consequently her presence there would not be sus- 
pected. A few Legitimists, at the peril of their lives, afforded her an asylum. 
Here she remained several morths while the pursuit was still hotly continued, 
and while all who had in any degree favored her claims were banished by the 
Government with the most unrelenting severity. 

At Nantes, Marie Caroline was sheltered in the house of Mademoiselle Du- 
guigny. From her retreat she had the boldness to write to her aunt the Queen, 
the wife of Louis Philippe, interceding for her followers, who were suffering 
the most terrible punishments. Her letter contained the following sentiments: 


Whatever may be the consequences in which I may be involved from the position in 
which I am placed, for fulfilling my duties as a mother, [ shall never implore your interpo- 
sition for me. But I cannot refrain from pleading for those brave men who have so hon- 
orably devoted themselves to the cause of my son. I implore then my aunt, whose kind- 
ness of heart and piety are well known to me, to employ all her influence in obtaining in- 
terest in their favor. 

Notwithstanding the difference in our situations, a volcano is uader your feet, Madame, 
and you know it. God alone knows what He destines for us. Perhaps the day may yet 
come when you will thank me for reposing confidence in your kindness, ard for furnishing 
you with an opportunity for manifesting it in behalf of my unfortunate friends, Believe in 
my gratitude. I wish you much happiness, Madame. But I have too good an opinion of 
you to think it possible you can be happy in your present situation. 

Marre CARoLine. 


This letter, so humane and dignified in its spirit, was conveyed to the Queen 
at St. Cloud. Five months passed away while the Duchess remained unde- 
tected in her retreat at Nantes. A renegade Jew of the name of Deutz, as- 
suming great devotion to the cause of the Duchess, had wormed himself into 
her confidence. He had been employed by her to convey despatches to the 
Queen of Spain. Deutz obtained an interview with M. Thiers, and promised 
for a stipulated sum to guide an armed band to the retreat of the Duchess. 
The measures which had been adopted for the concealment of Marie Caroline 
were such that it was still very difficult even for the wily Deutz to ascertain 
the precise place of her retreat. At length the villain succeeded in obtaining an 
interview. The Government troops, guided by him, had so surrounded the 
house as to cut off every avenue of escape. In the following terms Louis Blanc 
describes the arrest: 


Deutz was introduced to the presence of the Duchess de Berri, his benefactress. The 
villain’s face was calm. His words breathed only devotedness and respect. Meanwhile a 
young man enters and hands the Princess a letter informing her that she is betrayed. 
Thereupon she turns to Deutz and communicates to him the news which she has received. 
He, mastering his confusion, replies with the most vehement protestations of gratitude and 
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fidelity. But no sooner had he withdrawn than bayonets glittered in every direction, and 
commissaries of police rushed into the house with pistols in their hands. 

The Duchess de Berri, informed of the approach of the troops, had barely time to take 
refuge, with Mademoiselle Stylite de Kersabiec and Messieurs Mesnard and Guibourg, in a 
little hiding-place formed by the angle of the wall at the end of the Duchess’s chamber, and 
the entrance to which was concealed by an iron plate at the back of the chimney. The 
commissaries of police and M. Maurice Duval at their head finding no one in the house but the 
two Demoiselles Duguigny, Madame de Charette, and Mademoiselle Celeste de Kersabiec, who 
all four displayed perfect coolness, set about making the most minute search. 

Sappers and masons were called in. The various articles of furniture were opened or 
broken. The walls were struck with axes, hammers, and crowbars. Night had fallen and 
the work of demolition was still going on. In the narrow space in which they were confined, 
the Duchess and her companions had only a small opening to breathe through, to which 
they were obliged in turns to apply their mouths. A fire lighted in the chimney con- 
verted their hiding-place into a hot oven; and there was a moment when the walls of their 
narrow enclosure were so violently shaken that those who were cooped up in it dreaded 
that it would become their tomb. 

It was then decided by the persons engaged in the search that the house should be oc- 
cupied by soldiery until the Princess should be discovered. This decision, being heard by 
those in the hiding-place, drove them to despair. They had been suffering the agony of con- 
finement for sixteen hours, when two gendarmes, who occupied the chamber, lighted a great 
fire with peat and newspapers. The prisoners could bear this no longer. Mademoiselle 
Stylite de Kersabiec cried out, ‘‘ We are coming out; take away the fire.’” M. Guibourg 
kicked the iron plate, which had now become red hot. The fire was instantly brushed away 
by the gendarmes, and the Duchess de Berri came forth, pale, sinking, and overcome with 
fatigue and emotion. 


Still the Duchess almost gayly said to her captors, in reference to the mar- 
tyr roasted on a gridiron: ‘* Gentlemen, you have made war upon me a la St. 
Laurent. I have nothing to reproach myself with. I have only discharged 
the duty of a mother, to gain the inheritance of her son.” 

The captive, while treated with respect, was conducted to rigorous impris- 
onment in the castle of Nantes. Two days after she was conveyed, with the 
ladies who had been captured with her, to the strong fortress of Blaye. All 
the personal effects of the Duchess she carried tied up in a pocket-handkerchief. 

The dreary citadel of Blaye, overlooking a wretched and straggling town, 
stands on the left bank of the river Gironde. From the battlements of the 
fortress a vast extent of country, desolate and monotonous, is spread out be- 
fore the eye. The region is swept by chill winds, and a more gloomy abode 
could scarcely be found. But the castle was strong, its defences almost im- 
pregnable. When well garrisoned, there was no danger of a surprise. This 
fortress was put in a state of defence, as if expecting a rigorous siege. Nine 
hundred veteran soldiers were placed within its barracks, while the most for- 
midable cannon were mounted and prepared for immediate service. 

The house, within the fortress, in which the Duchess was imprisoned, was 
surrounded by a double row of palisades twelve feet high. The windows of 
all the rooms and even the apertures of the chimneys were covered with strong 
iron bars. Everything indicated that the Duchess was to expect here pro- 
tracted, perhaps life-long captivity. Separated from her friends and surrounded 
only by the stern and gloomy countenances of her guard, the spirits of the 
Duchess at last yielded to melancholy. She sank beneath the magnitude of 
her misfortunes. A secret anxiety, as yet unsuspected by her foes, was gnaw- 
ing at her heart. A doom awaited her more to be dreaded than dungeon or 
scaffold—the derision of Europe. 

The indications were very decisive that the Duchess was about to become 
again a mother. ‘A mysterious love affair,” writes Louis Blanc, “an inex- 
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cusable act of imprudence, was attributed tothe Duchess de Berri. And it was 
said that certain consequenves, which could not be concealed, were inevitable. 
This rumor, indignantly repelled by the Legitimists as a mere impure calumny, 
was diligently propagated by those whose morbid curiosity it pleased, or who 
made use of it to serve their own unworthy purposes. But the place of all 
others where it was most willingly received, though conveyed and communi- 
cated from one to another in ambiguous terms, was the palace. The King him- 
self, whether from policy or from real indifference, permitted a free course to 
the license of remark around him upon this subject, though the scandal fell 
upon his own family. And not only did he tolerate the rumors circulating 
about the palace as to the presumed dishonor of his niece, but he even added 
his own conjectures, and illustrated the subject by all the piquant details which 
his memory supplied of the intrigues of the old Court.” 

The excitement created throughout France and Europe by these rumors was 
intense. By many they were regarded as gross slanders. The Duchess re- 
ceived many letters from her friends expressive of their undying devotion to 
her cause. Viscount Chateaubriand addressed her in the following terms: 


Mapame: You will deem it inconsiderate, obtrusive, that at such a moment as this I en- 
treat you to grant me a favor; but it isthe high ambition of my life. I would earnestly so- 
licit to be numbered among your defenders. I have no personal title to the great favor I 
solicit of you in your new grandeur; but [ venture to implore it in memory of a prince of. 
whom you deigned to name me historian, and in the name of my family’s blood. It was 
my brother’s glorious destiny to die, with his illustrious grandfather, M. Malesherbes, the 
defender of Louis XVI., the same day, the same hour, for the same cause, and upon the same 


scaffold. CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The anguish of the Duchess is represented as having been dreadful. On 


the 22d of February, 1833, she sent to the Cabinet of the Tuileries the following 
declaration : 


Urged by circumstances and by the measures ordered by the Government, though I had 
the strongest reasons to keep my marriage secret, [ think it a duty to myself and my chil- 
dren to declare that I was secretly married during my residence in Italy. 

Marte CaRoLine, 

On the 10th of May the Duchess gave birth to a daughter. To secure the 
legitimacy of the child she was compelled to declare the name of its father, 
Immediately after the birth the official announcement was made by the at- 
tendant physician : 

“T have just delivered Madame the Duchess de Berri, the lawful wife of 
Count Hector Lucheri Palli, Count of Campo Franco, gentleman of the cham- 
ber to the King of the Two Sicilies, domiciled at Palermo.” 

The daughter of a King, the bride of the Dauphin, the mother of the heir to 
the throne of France, was now nobody but Madame Lucheri Palli, the wife, 
clandestinely married, of an obscure Italian Count. The disgrace in the eyes 
of aristocratic Europe was so great that it mattered but little, so far as public 
sentiment was concerned, whether any marriage solemnities had been ob- 
served or not. The political career of Marie Caroline was now closed forever. 
Almost contemptuously Louis Philippe dismissed her from her prison. She 
was shipped with her babe to her friends in Naples, and we hear of her no 
more, 

But after the lapse of nearly forty years, the Duke of Bordeaux, now over 
fifty years of age, emerges from the chaos of revolutions again to claim the 


throne of his ancestors. 
Joumn S. C. Apsort. 
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66 OLD 1303.” Such was the joyful heading of the financial columns of 

the newspapers in March, 1866, telling all their readers that the 
effects of war were gradually vanishing away. The currency of the nation 
was once more slowly assimilating to that of the world. During the war gold 
had swollen in value to 285, when the promise of the nation to pay a dollar 
on demand was only worth thirty-five cents. Thence it had gradually sunk, 
until in September, 1865, it sold at 145; and by the following March it had fallen 
to 1304. 

All our purchases from foreign nations, all duties on those purchases, and 
all sales of domestic produce to other nations are payable in gold. There is 
therefore a large and legitimate business in the purchase and sale of gold, es- 
pecially in New York, the financial centre of the nation. But a much larger 
business of a gambling nature had gradually grown up around that which was 
legitimate, and at times the child was so powerful as almost to strangle the 
parent. These gambling operations were based on the rise and fall of gold, 
and these in turn depended on successful or unsuccessful battles, or on events in 
foreign nations that could be neither foreseen nor guarded against. The trans- 
actions were therefore essentially gambling. If gold happened to rise, those 
who bought it made money; those who sold it lost; the community neither 
made nor lost; the transaction was a mere transfer from the purse of one gam 
bler to that of another. So large was the amount of this speculative business, 
gathering up all the gold-betting of the nation in a single room, that it more 
than equalled the legitimate purchase and sale of gold. There were large 
and wealthy firms who made this their chief business; and prominent among 
them was the firm of Smith, Gould, Martin & Co., four gentlemen under one 
partnership name, all wealthy and all accustomed to this business for years. 
Their joint wealth and business skill made them a power in Wall street. The 
leading mind of the firm, though not the first named, was Mr. Jay Gould, Presi- 
dent of the Erie Railway, joint owner with Colonel James Fisk, Jr., of two 
lines of steamboats, and largely interested in a number of railroads and other 
valuable properties. Mr. Gould looked upon gold, railroads, and steamboats 
as the gilded dice wherewith to gamble; and he had lately purchased seven 
nillions of gold, thereby driving the price from 131 to 140. He was an able, 
thoughtful, clear-headed dealer in Wall street; his advice was often sought, 
and was always valuable; but his ideas and operations had less reference to 
the real than to the marketable value of stocks. His enemies alleged that he 
was an adept on the corrupt side of finance, especially skilful in the imparta- 
tion of fictitious values and in the creation of false impressions. During the 
spring of 1869 he was a buyer of gold. There was perhaps fifteen millions of 
that rare currency in New York outside the Sub-Treasury; and he had bought 
half that amount, paying therefor a bonus of a little more than two millions 
of dollars. As fast as he had purchased the precious metal he had loaned it 
out to those who needed it for the payment of duties, and who hoped to repur- 
chase it at a lower rate. And so, though the owner of seven millions, he had 
none of it in hand; he merely possessed the written acknowledgment of cer- 
tain leading merchants and brokers that they owed him that amount of specie, 
which they would repay with interest on demand. 

Having this amount obtainable at any moment, Mr. Gould had the’ mercan- 
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tile community at his mercy. But there was some hundred millions of gold 
in the Treasury, more or less, and the President of the United States or the 
Secretary of the Treasury might at any time throw it on the market. On 
this point it was very desirable to ascertain the opinion of President Grant; 
more desirable to have constant access to his private ear. In the middle of 
June General Grant left Washington for Boston. Fisk and Gould, owners of 
the splendid line of steamers between New York and Fall River, at once 
invited the President to pass over their line, and he accepted. A handsome 
supper was served, and at its close the conversation was skilfully turned on 
the financial wants and resources of the country. After one gentleman and an- 
other had expressed their views, the President remarked that he thought there 
was a certain amount of fictitiousness about the prosperity of the country, and 
that the bubble might as well be tapped in one way as another. The remark 
was shrewd and sensible, showing that the President was no believer in the in- 
flation of the currency or the higher price of gold. It “struck across us,” 
said Mr. Gould, “like a wet blanket.” To keep the President from ordering 
the sale of gold whiie these conspirators were driving up the price, it was now 
necessary to bring some new argument to bear on the Presidential mind. 

This was found in the device of Mr. James McHenry, a prominent English 
financier, who skilfully heaped together large masses of facts and figures to 
prove that the prosperity of the country depended on the amount of produce it 
could exchange for the wealth of other nations; that if gold, and the exchange 
that depended on gold, should materially advance in price, the harvests a 
bounteous Providence was then pouring into the lap of the nation would at 
once be hurried to the seaboard and sold to foreign nations. Three hundred 
ships were at that moment, he said, sailing up the Mediterranean laden with 
grain from the banks of the Danube; if gold should rise in America, those ships 
would never repass the Straits of Gibraltar, but would come to this country 
ballasted with precious metals which they would exchange for wheat. To 
keep gold from falling therefore, to hurry forward the crops of the year and 
thus give employment to all our railroads and canals, and to bring into the 
country large amounts of the currency of the world, it was desirable that 
Government should cease to be a seller of gold. This theory was conveyed by 
Mr. Gould to a Mr. Corbin, and through Mr. Corbin to President Grant. To 
impress the public mind with the same argument, Mr. Corbin wrote an editorial 
article on the subject, and Mr. McHenry procured its insertion in the ‘New 
York Times ” as a semi-oflicial expression of the views of the Administration. 

For Mr. Gould, looking around him to see in what way he could best influ- 
ence Government, bethought him of his friend Mr. Abel R, Corbin, a brother- 
in-law of the President. Mr. Corbin was a wealthy retired merchant resid- 
ing in New York, who had just lost $50,000 in the speculative purchase of 
bonds. Feeling somewhat sore over the transaction, he consulted his friend 
Gould as to the best means of repairing that loss. Mr. Gould told him that he 
himself was a heavy buyer of gold, and then had a large amount of it on hand; 
and he offered him a share in the purchase. Mr. Corbin gladly accepted the 
offer, and Mr. Gould gave him a written statement that he held a million and 
a half of gold on his account. This was one of those happy transactions 
where all the gain is on one side, all the loss on the other. It was an offer 
of all the profit that should arise from the purchase and sale of a million and a 
half of gold; and how great that profit might be is evident from the fact that 
every rise of one per cent. put fifteen thousand dollars in Mr. Corbin’s pocket. 
It was bought for less than thirty-three; had it been sold for forty-eight, as was 
most of Mr. Gould’s gold, Mr. Corbin would have realized two hundred and 
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twenty-five thousand dollars! For this “ potentiality of wealth” Mr. Corbin 
never paid a cent; had no legal claim on it; took no risk if it fell; and in fact 
when Mr. Gould made the handsome offer it had already risen considerably. 
The whole transaction on Gould’s part was a judicious investment of that 
amount of the profits to secure a relative of the President’s. And the spark- 
ling bait took. From that moment Mr. Corbin was the ready helper of the 
gold gamblers in all their efforts to advance the price; nor was he too scrupu- 
lous as to the means employed. He made great efforts, however, to keep the 
President ignorant of his share in the pool. 

But this was by no means Mr. Gould's only effort to bring personal influ- 
ence to bear on the Administration; for he was a shrewd man of the world 
and skilful in indirect bribery. Meeting General Horace Porter, the private 
secretary of the President, at Mr. Corbin’s house, he improved the opportunity 
to tell the General how large a dealer he was in stocks and gold; and he 
quietly added, “* You had better let me buy you some gold; gold is going to 
rise before long, and suppose I purchase some for you.” General Porter per- 
emptorily declined. But Mr. Gould was not to be so easily refused the oppor- 
tunity of making a handsome fortune for the private secretary of the President. 
He soon after slipped the following significant note into a bundle of letters for- 
warded to General Porter after he had left New York: “ Purchased to-day 
$500,000 of gold at [price forgotten by General Porter], which will be placed 
to the credit of General Porter. Jay Gould.” But this bait did not take, 
although, as it turned out, it was worth seventy-five thousand dollars. General 
Porter promptly wrote back positively declining all interest whatever in the 
speculation. His integrity was incorruptible. 

In one other transaction with a prominent official Mr. Gould was more suc- 
cessful. General Daniel Butterfield was at this time Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at New York. All Secretary Boutwell’s orders to sell gold 
would be transmitted through him; if any one knew the Secretary’s views as 
to future sales, it would probably be the New York head of the Treasury. At 
once an old soldier and friend of Grant’s and occupying a high financial office, 
the President would be as likely to consult him on financial affairs as any one. 
It was by accident of course that in the midst of all these transactions which 
we are about to relate, General Butterfield told Mr. Gould one day that he 
needed ten thousand dollars; and by a singular coincidence Mr. Gould had that 
very ten thousand dollars lying idly by and for which he had no use. Mr. 
Gould therefore handed General Butterfield his ten thousand dollars, for which 
no note was given nor any receipt taken. It was not on interest. In fact, ten 
thousand dollars was too small a trifle to be accounted for among business 
men! And at the last advices, Mr. Gould had never asked for his ten thousand 
dollars nor had General Butterfield paid it. 

And now another actor comes prominently forward on the stage in the 
person of Colonel James Fisk, Jr. Mr. Fisk is one of that happy class of men 
whom nature has endowed with great talents for business and but little con- 
science. Profuse in his expenditures, he was ever grasping after the wealth 
of others. 

Possessing a bold and comprehensive mind, seizing instantly the strong points 
of a bargain, wholly free from any weak prejudices in favor of honesty or 
justice, educated to a very clear knowledge of mankind by his early training 
as a peddler, and having improved that knowledge by extensive dealings in 
Boston and New York, Mr. Fisk was the very partner the more cautious Gould 
desired. Each was the complement of the other. One was silent, thoughtful, 
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and far-seeing; the other noisy, bustling, and vivacious; but both unscrupulous 
and clear-headed men of business. They were types of that class of the com- 
munity among whom acquisitiveness is strong and moral principle weak; the 
leading minds among those, too numerous in a large commercial community, 
who possess capital and brains, but are untrammelled by conscientiousness. In 
wn earlier age of our national life their reputation would have kept the more 
honest portion of the community from dealing with them. But at a period 
when success is the great object of ambition, and wealth the ardent desire of 
all classes, they had met with great success and accumulated large wealth. 
They had seized the Erie Railroad, and by judicious waterings had increased 
its capital stock from eighteen to sixty-eight millions. They ran two steam- 
boat lines, owned two or three judges, and one Legislature permanently, and 
occasionally they raided into a neighboring State and bought another. And 
now Mr. Gould asked his partner, who had a very strong way of * putting 
things,” to help him influence the President. Whereupon Fisk armed himself 
with a letter of introduction, studied up the old theory of the benefit to the 
nation from the high price of gold during harvest time, counted up once more 
the three hundred grain-laden ships sailing up the Mediterranean, and started 
for Newport to see the President. ‘I endeavored,” says Fisk, ‘as far as I 
could, to convince him (Grant) that his policy would bring destruction on us 
all.” The sphinx heard, but made no response. 

Deriving but little satisfaction from the Presidential visit, they tried to tap 
the Secretary. Mr. Corbin wrote to Mr. Boutwell on the question of his policy 
of contraction; but the Secretary replied in such formal terms that no clue 
could be gained to the purposes of Government. 

In his earlier movements in gold, Mr. Gould had combined with certain 
prominent brokers of New York to buy up all they could obtain at a given 
price. By their jcint efforts that price rose till in May it stood at 144}; but as 
soon as they ceased to buy, the price began to recede until in the latter part of 
June it again stood at 136. The others were then frightened and sold out. 
** All these other fellows deserted me like rats from a ship,” said Gould. But 
for him to sell out then would involve a heavy loss, and he preferred a gain. 
Ile therefore called upon his friend and partner Fisk to enter the financial 
arena. It is but justice to Mr. Fisk to say that for some time he declined; he 
clearly saw that the whole tendency of gold was downward. But when Gould 
made the proposition more palatable by suggesting corruption, Fisk immediate- 
ly swallowed the bait. Gould assured him that Mr. Corbin, the brother-in-law 
of the President, Mr. Dent, another brother-in-law, General Porter, the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary, and General Butterfield, the Assistant Treasurer, 
were all to have a personal interest in the speculation; and he also hinted that 
Mrs. Grant was to have her share. Fisk knew that jointly they could buy up 
ull the gold in the circles of New York; but he greatly feared the Sub-Treas- 
ury with the hundred millions in its vaults. He well knew that the proposi- 
tion of Government to sell the smallest part of this would at once crush the 
market. As the clear-headed Fisk subsequently expressed himself, ‘Oh, our 
phantom gold can’t stand the weight of the real stuff.” He therefore declined 
to enter into the proposed purchase till he was informed that it was tainted with 
corruption. When he had been led to believe this, when he was told that 
the nearest relations of the President were interested in maintaining the price 
of gold, he at once felt at home. He immediately entered the market and 
purchased twelve millions. 

There is an old adage that there is honor among thieves. This appears not 
to be true on the Gold Exchange. All Mr. Gould’s statements to his own part- 
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ner were false, except those relating to Corbin and Butterfield. And Mr. Cor- 
bin did his best. He not only talked and wrote to the President himself; not 
only wrote for the New York “ Times,” but when General Grant visited him in 
New York, he sent Gould to see him so often that the President, unaware of 
the financial trap set for him, rebuked the door servant for giving Mr. Gould 
such ready access. But it is worthy of note that neither Corbin, Gould, nor 
Fisk ever spoke to the President of their persona! interest in the matter. They 
were only patriots urging a certain course of conduct for the good of the 
country. 

These speculations as to the advantage to the country of a higher price of 
gold seem to have had some effect on the Presidential mind; for early in 
September he wrote to Mr. Boutwell, then at his Massachusetts home, giving 
his opinion of the financial condition of the country, and suggesting that it 
would not be wise to lower the price of gold by sales from the Treasury while 
the creps were moving to the seaboard. Mr. Boutwell therefore telegraphed to 
the Assistant Secretary at Washington only to sell gold sufficient to buy bonds 
for the sinking fund. Through Mr. Corbin or in some other way this letter 
came to the knowledge of the conspirators ; for they at once began to purchase and 
the price began to rise. By the 6th of September it stood at 1374, a rise which 
made a small fortune for the speculators. To keep Corbin in good humor and 
true to the ring, Mr. Gould paid him twenty-five thousand dollars as the profits 
of the rise for that one week on half a million of his million and a half. There 
was a further profit of fifty thousand dollars on the remaining million belong- 
ing to Corbin, but this he preferred to leave in for a further rise. Gould and 
his friends now held thirty or forty millions of gold, or rather promises to 
pay so much gold on demand. To help him carry this enormous amount of 
specie, he needed a bank that should certify his checks to any amount. He and 
his friends, expecting this contingency, had fortified themselves by the pur- 
chase of the Tenth National Bank of New York for that purpose. The capital 
of this institution was a million of dollars, and Gould and his friends had 
bought up five thousand and ten shares, thus owning ten shares more than 
half. They had their own President and Board of Directors, and the bank was 
run entirely in the interest of the gold speculators. ‘The most remarkable 
evidence of this is the fact that on the 23d day of September, the day before 
the bubble broke, Mr. Gould’s firm had three hundred thousand dollars on de- 
posit there at the commencement of the day’s business; and on the strength of 
this three hundred thousand dollars the bank certified checks that day to the 
amount of eight millions of dollars! all of which were made good before the 
close of the day. It was the intent to certify a much larger amount the next 
day. But Government had become alarmed at the action of the bank, and sent 
on three examiners, who took possession of the bank at its opening that morn- 
ing of Black Friday; and while these examiners did not interfere with its 
ordinary business, the bank did not dare to certify checks for which there was 
no deposit. 

On the 13th of September, gold, swelling and falling like the tide, stood at 
1354. The clique then commenced their largest purchases, and within nine 
days had bought enough to hold sixty-six millions—nearly every cent of it fic- 
titious, and only included in promises to pay. On the evening of Wednesday, 
September 22, the price was 1404; but it had taken the purchase of thirty or 
forty millions to put it up that five cents. Could it be forced five cents higher, 
and all sold, the profits would be over ten millions of dollars! It was a stake 
worth playing for. But the whole mercantile community was opposed to them ; 
bountiful harvests were strong arguments against them; and more than all 
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else, there stood the Sub-Treasury of the United States, with its hundred 
millions of dollars in its vaults, ready at any time to cast its plethora of wealth 
on their unfortunate heads. To deceive the community as well as to keep 
their own courage up, Fisk and his associates boldly spread the rumor that the 
President himself, his wife, General Porter, his two brothers-in-law, members 
of the Cabinet, members of Congress, doorkeepers of Congress, and numerous 
other influential and potential personages were interested in the upward move- 
ment, and possessed sufficient power with the Administration to keep Mr. 
Boutwell from selling. But Gould and Corbin both knew how slight was their 
hold on the President; and to improve that hold to the utmost, Corbin, while as- 
suring Gould that there was no danger of any Government sale, and yet him- 
self greatly in trepidation, addressed a letter to General Grant urging him not 
to interfere with the warfare then raging between the bulls and the bears, nor 
to allow the Secretary of the Treasury to do so. Not a word was said of the 
fact that Corbin himself was interested in a million and a half of goid, nor of 
Gould, nor of any others of the gold ring. It was on its surface a letter writ- 
ten by an unselfish, patriotic old gentleman to his brother-in-law the President, 
urging him for the country’s sake to exert all the influence of Government in 
favor of peace and quiet; peace and quiet meaning tne permission to certain 
gold gamblers to ruin half Wall street. 

The letter would probably have had some effect, but unfortunately the ring 
overdid their business in the way in which they sent it. Hardly daring to in- 
trust so valuable a letter to the common mails, Mr. Gould called on Fisk to 
furnish his most trusty henchman for its safe delivery. Mr. Fisk selected Mr. 
W. O. Chapin, and told him to give no rest to the soles of his feet till he had 
deposited the precious missive in the Presidential hands. Mr. Chapin travelled 
all that day, and midnight found him thirty miles off from the President, who 
was stopping at Washington (Pa., not D. C.). Continuing his journey oyer a 
mountainous road, losing his way, but not his letter, Mr. Chapin finally ar- 
rived at nine o’clock in the morning, to find the President, even at that early 
hour, playing croquet with his private secretary. Mr. Chapin delivered his 
letter, asked General Grant if there was any reply, and being told there was 
none, started for his home, first telegraphing to his employer, “ Letter deliv- 
ered all right.” 

It was a most unfortunate telegraphic message he sent back. He swears 
that his meaning was that the letter was delivered all right; and so the de- 
spatch reads. But the gold gamblers, blinded by the greatness of the stake at 
risk, interpreted the “allright” of the message as an answer to the contents 
of Mr. Corbin’s letter—that the President thought the letter all right; and on 
the strength of that reading Fisk rushed into the market and made numerous 
purchases of gold. But that very letter, which was intended to be their gov- 
ernmental safeguard, led to their ruin. Carried by special messenger for a day 
and a half, its urgency that the Administration should sell no gold, coupled with 
frequent assertions in the newspapers that Mr. Corbin was a great bull in gold, 
excited General Grant’s suspicions. He feared that Corbin was not actuated 
by patriotic motives alone in this secret correspondence. At the President's 
suggestion, therefore, Mrs. Grant wrote to her sister, Mrs. Corbin, telling her 
that rumors had reached them that Mr. Corbin was connected with speculators 
in New York, and that she hoped if this was so he would at once disengage 
himself from them; that the President was much distressed at such rumors. 
On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Corbin was greatly excited. He immediately 
called on Gould, showed him the letter, and said he must at once sell out what 
gold he had, and close the transaction, so that he might instantly write to the 
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President that he had no interest in the speculation whatever. Gould at once 
replied that if that letter should be known, it would ruin him and the whole 
clique, and Corbin promised the utmost secrecy; evidently he had no objec- 
tion to deceiving all outsiders. Corbin then proposed that Gould should sell 
or assume the million and a half of gold he had offered him, and should pay 
him $100,000 for the rise on that amount. Gould was perfectly willing to 
pay him the hundred thousand dollars, and had a check to his order for 
that amount made out and signed; but he only proposed to‘pay it to him 
on account; Corbin must be kept in the ring to retain his influence over the 
President. This Corbin refused to accept; and he says he “ did what I think 
it would have troubled almost any other business man to consent to do—refuse 
$100,000 on a rising market. If I had not been an old man, I should have 
done it just as sure as the offer was made. I said, ‘Mr. Gould, my wife says 
““No;” Ulysses thinks it wrong, and that it ought to end. So I give it up.’” 

In his report on ** The Gold Panic” to Congress, General Garfield gives us 
the following vivid sketch of this transaction: 

“The picture of these two men that night, as presented in the evidence, is a 
remarkable one. Shut up in the library near midnight, Corbin was bending 
over the table and straining with dim eyes to decipher and read the contents 
of a letter written in pencil to his wife, while the great gold gambler looking 
over his shoulder caught with his sharper vision every word. The envelope 
was examined with its postmark and date, and all the circumstances which 
lent significance to the document. In that interview Corbin had the advantage, 
for he had had time to mature a plan. He seems to have determined by a new 
deception to save his credit with the President, and at the same time reap the 
profit from his speculation with Mr. Gould. He represented to Gould the dan- 
ger of allowing the President any reason to believe that he, Corbin, was en- 
gaged in speculation, and said he had prepared a letter to the President deny- 
ing that he had any interest in the movement, direct or indirect, and said that 
he must send the letter by the first mail, but that in order to send it, it must be 
true. He proposed therefore to Gould that they should settle the purchase of 
a million and a half by Gould’s paying to him the accrued profits, which, as 
gold stood that night, would amount to over $100,000 in addition to the $25,000 
he had already received. 

“Gould was unwilling either to refuse or accept the proposition. Fearful 
on the one hand of losing his money, and on the other of incurring Corbin’s 
hostility, he asked a delay until morning, and in the mean time enjoined and 
maintained secrecy in regard to the existence of the letter. The next morning 
they met again, and concerning this interview their testimony disagrees. Cor- 
bin says that Gould offered him $100,000 on account if he would remain in the 
pool, but swears that by a heroic effort of virtue on his part, and urged by the 
entreaty of his wife, he declined the offer. Gould swears that Corbin insisted 
on full payment and discharge. Corbin says that Gould gave him a look of 
deep distrust, exclaiming, ‘If the contents of Mrs. Grant’s letter is known, I 
am a ruined man.’ Corbin promised secrecy, and the conference broke up.” 

Gould kept this letter sacred, not only from the outside world, but from his 
own partner Fisk, and from all his other associates in the pool. While Fisk, un- 
knowing how closely ruin was approaching them, was buying large quantities 
of gold that day, Gould improved the opportunity to sell out all the gold he had. 
Fisk gives this account of the transaction, in language which betrays its author: 

“Mr. Gould says to me, ‘Old Corhin feels troubled and nervous about some 
gold; he wants a hundred thousand dollars; what do you think of it?’ Said I, 
‘If he wants that money to deal out to people, and it will help to strengtheu 
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our position in regard to this gold, we will give him one hundred thousand or 
two hundred thousand.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘do as you please.’ I went imme- 
diately and got a check for a hundred thousand dollars and gave it to Gould, 
who said he would give it to Corbin that night.” 

Fisk knew nothing of the letter. He only knew that Corbin was to be 
bribed, and he was willing to double the bribe if it would be made more effec- 
tual. It was not till some days after that Fisk was told that Corbin was never paid 
the money. Transactions for one or two hundred thousand dollars between 
these partners were of but little moment in the greatness of their operations. 

After giving up this $100,000 and the chance to make yet more, Mr. Corbin 
considered himself out of the ring. He therefore sat down and wrote to the 
President, telling him that he had no interest whatever in any gold specula- 
tion. For some reason best known to himself, he spoke no word about the 
gold Gould had bought for him ; everything in his letter was in the present tense : 
“T have no interest in gold whatever.” But General Grant understood this 
letter as meaning much more—that he never had had any interest in the whole 
trans-action; and when the two brothers-in-law met on the subsequent Sunday 
in the White House, the President told him he could not imagine how much 
relief it was to know that he was not engaged in that disgraceful speculation. 
As Corbin says, that exonerated him more than he asked for; but he saw no 
necessity for undecei¥ing him. 

On the evening of Wednesday, September 21, it was determined to close 
the corner within two days. The clique had been purchasing through differ- 
ent brokers; they now concentrated their business in the hands of William 
Belden, a former partner of Fisk’s, snd as unscrupulous as one must be to be 
associated in business with him. Belden rushed into the market, employed a 
new horde of brokers, purchased very largely, and everywhere announced that 
gold would yet go to 200. Principal among his brokers was Albert Speyers, a 
zealous, injudicious man, ready to execute any order; and he was told to take 
his orders from Fisk, and to buy all the gold he could reach. His first order 
was to buy two millions; then to buy and buy, and keep on buying. And in 
the execution of this order he was so successful that the next day he could not 
tell how much he had bought. Gold began that day at 394; it closed at 44; : 
rise which of itself would clear four millions of dollars for a single day’s gain! 
Mr. Speyers states that his charge for commissions for that and the next day 
was $41,000; but they refused to pay him one cent for his services. After 
it was all over they offered him $200,000 to swear that he bought for Belden 
and not for Fisk; but he most virtuously refused. 

While Speyers was buying amid the wildest excitement, James Fisk coolly 
came into the Gold Room and offered to bet any part of fifty thousand dollars 
that gold would sell at 200; and amid all the gamblers of the Gold Room no 
one dared to take his bet. The operations of that room, usually amounting to 
seventy millions, that day reached two hundred and thirty-nine millions. The 
clique had a full list of some two hundred and fifty leading business men of 
New York short of gold, and Fisk, to frighten them into selling at his own 
terms, now proposed to publish that list in the public columns of the morning 
papers! The outrageous proposition to publish private business ia the public 
newspapers was not an unwelcome one to the clique, for it would have shot 
gold up tremendously. They immediately sent to their attorneys for consulta- 
tion, and it was only when told that such a proceeding would constitute a con- 
spiracy for which they could be indicted, that they abandoned the scheme. 
Much as they loved gold, they loved the outside of a jail better. It was then 
agreed to complete their work the next day. 
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That next day was Friday, September 24, commonly called Black Friday, 
either from the black mark it caused on the characters of dealers in gold, or, 
as is more probable, from the ruin it brought to both sides. The Gold Room 
was crowded for two hours before the time of business. In the centre of the 
amphitheatre, and around the weak little fountain that there bubbled up its per- 
petual protest against having anything to do with such noisy, dirty work, ex- 
cited brokers were betting, swearing, and quarrelling. Many of them were 
pallid with fear of the ruin that day’s business would probably bring; others 
were gloriously happy under the expectation of high commissions; but the 
better portion of them were sad and thoughtful. Fisk was there, gloating over 
the prospect of great gains from others’ ruin. His brokers were there, noisy 
and betting on the rapid rise of gold and the success of the corner. All alike 
were greatly excited, palpitating between hope and fear, and not knowing what 
an hour might bring forth. On Thursday night gold had closed at 144, having 
risen nearly five per cent. through the day. On Friday morning the first sales 
were made at 150, an advance of six per cent. through the silent hours of 
night and the noisy hours that preceded business. ‘That an article of merchan- 
dise like gold should rise six per cent. in a single night, without the slightest 
demand for it from business circles, shows the gambling nature of the trans- 
action and the tremendous pressure brought to bear by the ring. Speyers 
was sent into the room with orders to buy at 150; he soon received or- 
ders from Fisk to put it up to 160. Somewhat alarmed by the enormous 
business he was doing, he would occasionally slip out of the room to see 
his employer; but he was always met with smiling coolness and told to buy 
more and pay higher. It was a remarkable instance of a large purchaser 
buying at higher rates than he was asked. He would not take lower offers; only 
ask high prices, and Speyers immediately accepted. In the course of the fore- 
noon another broker enters the Gold Room and informs Mr. Speyers that the 
excitement is so great that if he continues to buy gold he will certainly be shot 
in the stock room; and the excited but brave Speyers forthwith rushes into the 
stock room and tells the astonished stock brokers that he intends to continue 
to buy gold, and that if any scoundrel wants to shoot him, that is the time and 
place. But no one fired; and leaving the stock room, he once more reported 
in person to his employer Fisk, who patronizingly told him to return and be 
sure to put gold up to 160. The magnitude of this order may be seen in the 
fact that this addition of ten per cent. would of itself be equal to a profit of 
eleven millions on the call gold in the hands of the conspirators! 

We have said that gold closed on Thursday at 144; Speyers commenced 
his work on Friday by offering 145, one per cent. higher than the last pur- 
chase. Receiving no response, he offered.to buy at 146, 147, 148, and 149 re- 
spectively, but without takers. Then 150 was offered, and half a million was 
sold him by Mr. James Brown, who bad quietly organized a band of prominent 
merchants who were determined to meet the gold gamblers on their own 
ground. Orders to buy were now being telegraphed into the Gold Room from 
all parts of the country, by those who had sold gold short and feared that it 
might go up as Fisk threatened to 200. For the telegraph wires stretched 
their long fingers out of the windows of the Gold Room, and reached them to all 
parts of the continent; and so instantaneous was the rise and so rapid were the 
manipulations of the operators in their frantic efforts to keep up with that 
rise, that the flashing lightning melted the wires over which the news was 
being forced! Outsiders were therefore left in darkness; that last rise of five 
per cent. had reduced many of them to ruin. Speyers now rushed ouf of the 
room for an instant and saw Fisk, and, under his instructions to put gold up two 
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160, bid 151, 152, 153, 154, and no takers; 155 was offered, and again James 
Brown came forward and sold another half million. Amid the most tremen- 
dous confusion the voices of the excited brokers could be heard slowly bidding 
up the value of their artificial metal. Higher and higher rose the tide of specu- 
lation; from 156 to 159 there was no offer whatever; amid deep silence Speyers 
called out, ‘‘ Any part of five millions for 160.” “One million taken at 160,” 
was the quiet response of James Brown. Further offers were made by the 
brokers of the clique all the way from 160 to 1634. But Mr. Brown preferred 
to grapple the enemy by the throat, and he sold Speyers five millions more, 
making seven millions of gold sold that hour for which Speyers agreed to pay 
eleven millions in currency. Such figures almost stagger one to read of them! 
But Speyers continued to buy till before noon he had purchased nearly sixty 
millions, and other brokers had so increased the amount that Belden testifies 
that he has no means of knowing how much gold was bought in his name. 
The purchase and sae of gold that day had been marked by great but sub- 
dued excitement. As the price rose cent by cent, men’s hearts were moved 
within them as the trees are shaken by the swelling of the wind. But when 
the first million was taken at 160 a great load was removed, and when the 
second million was sold there was such a burst of gladness, such a roar of mul- 
titudinous voices as that room, tumultuous as it had always been, never heard 
before. Everybody instantly began to sell, desiring to get rid of all their gold 
before it had tumbled too deep. And just as the precious metal was beginning ° 
to flow over the precipice, the news was flashed into the room that Government 
had telegraphed to sell four millions. Instantly the end was reached ; gold fell to 
140, and then down, down, down to 133. There were no purchasers at any price. 
During all the earlier stages of the struggle, it had been the great object of 
the gold clique to keep the Treasury from unlocking the doors of its vaults. By 
friendly relations, by patriotic suggestions, the President was urged not to per- 
mit the sale; “‘it would be such an injury to the country while the crops were 
coming forward.” As the hour of the corner drew nigh, both sides brought 
every possible influence.to bear on President and Secretary, the one side to 
urge, the other to prevent the sale of gold. The President returned from 
Washington, Pennsylvania, to its namesake of the District on Thursday the 
23d, and the same evening held a consultation with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury over the gold market. Both officials concurred in opinion that Govern- 
ment should not interfere as long as it was a struggle for private ends; nor 
bull nor bear should have influence at the capital. But both also agreed that 
if the price of gold should be forced so high as to threaten a financial panic, it 
would be their duty to interfere in behalf of the private interests of the country. 
The next morning prices advanced faster then ever before known in our finan- 
cial history, and telegrams succeeded each other with startling rapidity asking 
Government to prevent a financial crash. Soon after eleven o’clock Mr. Bout- 
well became convinced that it was the duty of the Treasury to interfere, and 
called at the White House to suggest the sale of three millions. At the 
very commencement of the conversation General Grant advised the sale of five 
millions; but both agreed that gold should be sold. Mr. Boutwell returned to 
his office and telegraphed to New York to sell four millions the next day; and 
under that order the purchasers of one hundred and ten millions were prostrated. 
As Fisk had said, ‘Our phantom gold can’t stand the weight of the real stuff.” 
But notwithstanding that gold was during the middle of the day selling 
bona fide for 133, Speyers obeyed his master’s orders by continuing to pur- 
chase at 160. The five millions that Mr. Brown sold at 162 and 161, he bought 
back of others at a later hour in the day at 140. “I bought,” says Speyers. 
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«a million from the man next to me, who bought it at 140, and who thought 
he had made two hundred thousand dollars by the transaction. The result of 
it was that Mr. Fisk did not take the gold at 160; and the party who bought at 
140, instead of making money by the transaction, probably lost a good deal.” 
It was so absurd, such a farce to be buying gold at 160 when the whole room 
was selling at 133, that at last even Speyers ceased to pmchase. The gold 
ring had that day bought sixty millions of gold, paying, or rather agreeing to 
pay therefor ninety-six millions of dollars in currency! No such day’s work 
was ever done before in one room on the American contineat or in the world. 

While Speyers and Belden were buying enormous amounts of gold at higher 
rates than were asked, the brokers who had bought for the clique on previous 
days were summoning the victims of the corner to their several offices and 
forcing them to settle—#. e., to pay in cash the difference between 135, at which 
the gold was bought, and 150, at which it was now selling. The clique had 
purchased fifty-six millions at low rates, and were now willing to settle at 150, 
thus securing to themselves a profit of about six millions. But some of the 
sheep appeared very unwilling to be fleeced so close to the skin, and from 
many it took skin and life. But when gold was selling at over 155, the victims 
perceived that they were entrapped. Fearing lest gold should go to 200 as 
they were threatened, many of them settled at 148. But large as were these 
profits, they would have been more than counterbalanced by the losses of the two 
last days, had these been settled according to the terms of the various contracts. 
Fisk, who was not the originator of the plan of repudiation, supposed they were 
ruined. ‘ Somebody,” he said, “has run a saw right into us. We are forty 
miles down the Delaware and don’t know where we are;” and with many 
tears and loud bellowings he accused Corbin of being the author of their ruin. 
But the more cunning Gould kept quiet. ‘*I had my plans,” he testified, “ and 
did not mean that anybody should say that I had opened my mouth that day— 
and I did not.” What those plans were was evident by the subsequent facts, that 
all transactions that resulted for the benefit of Fisk and Gould were carried out 
to their completion; all others were repudiated and left to fall on the shoulders 
of the brokers who executed them, and who all failed and grew wealthy by the 
failure. Speyers, as we have said, was offered $200,000 to say that he pur- 
chased for Belden and not for Fisk and Gould; but he refused and was ruined. 

According to Corbin’s story, he had virtuously closed all his transactions 
in gold by rejecting an offer of one hundred thousand dollars on a rising 
market. We are therefore to infer that it was pity and sorrow for his old as- 
sociates that led him to act as if still in the ring; that induced him, quite an 
old man, to leave New York at nine o’clock in the evening, travel all night, 
and present himself next morning at breakfast at the White House, there to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the President that he never had had any transac- 
tions in gold! By an arrangement with Fisk and Gould, he was to try and in- 
duce the President to order that no further sales of gold should be made till 
November; and if he succeeded he was to telegraph that fact on Sunday, and 
Fisk was to employ the hours of that sacred day in settling with his fellow- 
gamblers. But no sooner did Mr. Corbin open his lips to broach the subject 
than General Grant stopped him. ‘This matter has been concluded, and I 
cannot open up nor consider the subject.” And so the poor baffled old man 
travelled again all night, and was at his New York home for Monday’s break- 
fast. He had been bullied and badgered by Jim Fisk; had written editorials 
for the New York “Times”; had deceived his brother-in-law the President; 
had lost his reputation; and after all had only made twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. He worked cheap. 
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It had been with great difliculty that the Gold Exchange Bank had suc- 
ceeded in clearing nearly three hundred millions of dollars on Thursday ; when 
it came to the enormous amount of the next day, estimated at five hundred 
millions, it completely broke down. It might have recovered itself, however, 
on the following day, had not Mr. Gould, who with some others owned a New 
York judge or two, applied for and obtained an injunction to prevent the bank 
from doing its legitimate business. Not that Mr. Gould applied in person to 
have the receiver appointed; he is too shrewd a man to act himself when an- 
other will do as well. But Mr. Charles J. Osborne appeared before Judge 
Cardozo, and asked that a receiver be appointed, because, he alleged, the bank 
owed him thirty thousand dollars and he could not get his money; when the 
truth was that the bank had already paid him that money and had his receipt 
for that amount in its vaults. But Judge Cardozo listened to Mr. Osborne’s 
statement “ with a smile that was childlike and bland,” did not call on the bank 
to reply, but instantly granted the injunction. But after the receiver had been 
appointed, Mr. Osborne never appeared to demand his thirty thousand dollars, 
nor has he to this day. 

The bank was now closed by judicial fiat. Numerous other injunctions 
were obtained, chiefly against those who claimed that certain brokers had pur- 
chased gold of them on account of Fisk and Gould. Gold having materially 
fallen, these parties called on Fisk and Gould for settlement, and the Court at 
once stepped in and ordered them to make no such claim. Of course these 
judicious and judicial orders put an end to all business except that which was 
favorable to Fisk and Gould. They continued to settle with all parties who 
owed them money; they were judicially enjoined from settling with those to 
whom, if their own brokers may be believed, they were indebted, and they 
have not yet settled with them. ‘Twelve injunctions in all were obtained by 
them; but that the brokers who had made contracts favorable to them might 
bring their masters the money they had made, the willing Court ordered the 
receiver of the bank to pay to certain parties certain specified sums, amounting 
to $318,300, and every one of these parties was in the ring. 

On this petition of Mr. Osborne, A. L. Brown, Esq., one of the attorneys 
generally employed by Fisk and Gould, was appointed temporary receiver; 
and for his two weeks’ services of keeping the keys of the bank and doing little 
or no other business he received the pleasant sum of fifteen thousand dollars, 
or over a thousand dollars a day. Besides this, he paid and was allowed the 
further sum of five thousand dollars to his partner for counsel fees; though 
why a prominent lawyer should pay five thousand dollars to his own partner 
for legal advice of which he was already himself possessed is one of those mys- 
teries which can only be accounted for by the supposition that there was a good 
deal of loose money floating around, and they thought themselves entitled to 
their full share. This receiver received fifteen thousand dollars; his partner 
five thousand dollars more; Mr. Dudley Field another good slice; three other 
lawyers ten thousand dollars more. Another receiver was then appointed, and 
he was paid fifteen thousand dollars more. In all the bank paid about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for being received against its will. The total loss to 
the bank through the operations of that day is stated by its President to be 
between three and four hundred thousand dollars. 

Nor were these injunctions relative to the payment of moneys all that were 
obtained; the Court was used as a guardian and purifier of accused character. 
When an attempt was made to expel Mr. Henry N. Smith, one of the firm, 
from the Exchange for these frauds, Judge Barnard promptly ordered that he 
should not be expelled nor “in any manner interfered with in his right and 
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privilege of attending the said Exchange and transacting business thereon.” 
When the Arbitration Committee of the Gold Exchange was arbitrating be- 
tween certain parties and the brokers employed by the pool, and the testimony 
would have been unfavorable to the great gambling firm, Judge Barnard 
issued an order to the Committee not to arbitrate in the matter, and certain 
parties having claims against the firm were enjoined to “refrain from press- 
ing their pretended claims.” Such is justice in New York courts! 

As the settlements between the brokers employed by the ring and their 
victims were all made in private, there is no means of knowing the total re- 
sult. But it is the opinion of Mr. James B. Hodskin, Chairman of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee of the Exchange, and therefore Letter acquainted with its busi- 
ness than any one else, that the two days’ profits of the clique from the opera- 
tions they acknowledged and settled for were not less than twelve millions of 
dollars; and that the losses on those transactions which they refused to acknow- 
ledge were not less than twenty millions. The New York “ Tribune” a day 
or two afterward put the gains of the clique at eleven millions of dollars. 

Some months after “‘ Black Friday” had passed away, Congress ordered an 
investigation into its causes. Most remarkable was the testimony then ob- 
tained, or rather not obtained. Mr. Jay Gould swore that no entries of a single 
one of these transactions were made on their books; he carried the whole in his 
head. He did not know how much gold they had bought; thought there might 
be twenty millions or more, while his partners thought there were sixty millions. 
He could not recollect what orders he had given, nor what brokers had been 
employed; did not know Belden or Speyers; did not consult with his partners 
about these large transactions, nor did he know how much gold he did buy. 
“« My recollection,” he says, “‘ about these transactions is very indistinct. The 
thing was over and I banished it from my mind ”—and from others’, too, as far as 
he could. One of his partners, Mr. Henry N. Smith, could not tell how much 
gold the firm had bought; could not tell even if he had the books before him. 
It was impossible for him to tell how many parties the firm settled with, 
though he did it himself. Another partner, Mr. H. H. Martin, was not cog- 
nizant of the books of the firm, nor of their operations; he did not know 
that a single member of the firm bought gold; did not know that any one gave 
orders to buy gold, or had any interest in the rise of gold; did not know that 
Fisk was a purchaser of gold. In short, none of the firm knew anything 
about the tremendous transactions in which they had made eleven or twelve 
millions of dollars, and in which they lost twenty millions which they refused 
to pay. It was the most oblivious, forgetful, unremembering firm of which 
we have any knowledge. 

Looking back upon the operations of this day, as part of our financial his- 
tory, it is impossible to avoid seeing how far one unscrupulous man, aided by 
associates equally unscrupulous, and backed by large capital and larger credit, 
can affect the transactions of a whole nation. For two or three days the 
whole business of New York stood still awaiting the result of the corner. 
Bankers’ bills on Europe were offered at 1054 without takers; merchants’ bills 
drawn against actual shipments were unsalable at any price. In good-will 
with all the world, with grand harvests, with full markets on both sides the 
Atlantic, came a panic that affected all business. Foreign trade came to a 
stand-still. The East would not send to Europe; the West could not ship to 
New York. Young men saw millions of dollars made in a few days by dis- 
honesty; they beheld larger profits result from fraud than from long lives 
of honesty. Old men saw their best-laid plans frustrated by the operations of 
gamblers. Our national credit was affected by it. Europe was told that our 
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principal places of business were nests of gamblers, and that it was possible 
for a small clique, aided by our banking institutions, to get possession of all 
the gold there was in the land; and that when one firm had gone through busi- 
ness transactions to the amount of over one hundred millions of dollars, the 
courts of the United States would compel the completion of those bargains 
which resulted in a profit, while those that ended in a loss were forbidden. 
For two or three months the sale of bonds in Europe was affected by the 
transactions of that day; and not until the present generation of business 
men has passed away will the evil influence of Black Friday be entirely lost. 
WitiiamM R. Hooper. 








IN A HOSPITAL. 





rTNHIS is a story the surgeon told as he sat at a table, 
Ringed witha dozen brave spirits, the comrades who knew him and loved him, 
Drinking in delicate sips café noir as he made the recital, 
Sending up light cloudy wreaths from the fragrant cigar he was smoking. 
Nothing can now ever make me forget how I felt when I heard it, 
Sitting there under the great chandelier that lighted M. Victor’s, 
Close by the shadows that fell from the walls of St. James where it happened. 


Some one had said to him, ‘‘ Tell us—you cannot refuse—tell the story.’’ 
Pausing a moment as if in doubt as to what he should answer, 
Finally turning a cali and dispassionate face full upon us, 
All his great soul full of tenderness seen in his eyes, thus he told it : 
‘* Just at the corner the hospital stands where they met and were parted. 
Corporal Browning was found on the field ’mong the slain when the battle 
Lulled for an hour, and we gathered the wounded and tenderly placed them 
Far in the rear of the army and out of the reach of the bullets. 
* Surgeon in charge,’ said the order that told me to take them, and quickly 
Loading a steamer that lay at the landing, at nightfall we started ; 
Early next morning were lying out there in the mist at the levee. 
He was a hero, and had the imprint on his broad noble forehead— 
Nature’s indelible stamp when she prides herself most on her children; 
Therefore he bore himself patiently, manfully facing his trouble, 
Bravely enduring with murmurless faith in the cause of his country. 
So, while he lay on his cot with this legend repeating his story, 
Caught by the magical spell as she listlessly walked down the ward-aisles, 
Wondering how the detested and ‘ cowardly Yankee’ would bear him, 
Wounded and smitten with fear and lying in pain and neglected, 
Magdalen Mary stopped short with her diamonds and sin and her scorning, 
Read at a glance on his beautiful brow all his hopes and despairing, 
Felt in her true woman’s heart the sharp thrust of the pasion of pity, 
Tenderly stooped to his pillow and kissed him, and promised to bring him 
Daily the touch of her fingers, the help of her soothing caresses. 


‘* Slowly the long summer days with alternate sunshine and shadow 
Brought to his comrades a joyous return to the ranks and their duties, 
But to himself only brought an increase of pain as he lay there, 
Eagerly watching each day for the footsteps whose coming could cheer him ; 
Drearily counting the lapse of the hours, and noting the changes 
Wrought in the forms and features of those who were lying around him; 
Fearfully conscious of failing, and darkly foreboding the issue. 

Slowly but surely the fountains of life were dried, and we found him 
Daily grown weaker. At length came a day with a promise of duty : 
He was quite sure he’d yet march again under the brilliant old banner, 
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Sleep on his arms in the trenches, and wake at the sudden reveille 
Sounded afar from the mouths of the enemy’s cannon at daybreak. 


‘* None of us then had the courage to tell him the truth as we knew it: 
No one could find in his heart the desire or the power to tell him : 
‘ Nature sometimes makes a final endeavor to vanquish our ailing, 
Staking the last waning remnant of force, so that failing we perish. 
Gathering strength of despair, she seems for a moment to conquer ; 
Suddenly then as it came the excitement will vanish, and leave us 
Nearer the dreadful conclusion—never more heartlessly cheated.’ 
Yet, when the sun o’er meridian passed and his glory was waning, 
Silently into the soul of the war-stricken soldier this knowledge 
Came with the lapse of his pulses; he knew that his place would be vacant, 
Felt that his life could not last; yet he did not despair, for he thought it 
Duty to suffer and bravely to die if it should be his fortune. 
Therefore he calmly looked out on his last setting sun, as he listened, 
Hoping to hear the familiar approach of the magdalen’s footsteps. 


‘¢ What though he knew or knew not of her wrongs and her shames and her sinning? 
Sweet human sympathy, tender and true, was the boon that he asked for. 
So, when at last she was seated beside him, he said to her: ‘ Lady, 
Hearken! My mother had only one son. Far away in New England, 
Watching the news from “ the front’’ and for tidings I never can send her, 
Hoping and fearing and dreaming the dreams that shall never be real, 
Praying for strength to endure to the end, she is waiting my coming. 
Write, when I’m dead, to her, lady, and tell her I fought with the bravest ; 
Tell her I fell as our captain’s last word o’er the loud din resounded : 
** On, my brave boys! See the rebel ranks yield!’’ Ah, the fatal ball struck me 
Only too soon to behold the great victory won by that battle ! 
Say that I bore all my pain without murmur or groan ; that I ever 
Fought like a man when I[ stood in the front, though she held me so fragile. 
Say that I never forgot her instructions, but followed them always, 
Always intending to turn to her hearth when the battles were over. 
Now she is left all alone ; give her pity—God knows how she needs it! 
Think not my soul is as weak as my frame while you see these vain tear-drops ! 
Lady, three years and forever can hardly be counted the same thing 
There, I am calmer—I’ll never be strong again, therefore there’s something 
Must be said further, but not to you now, for I’m weary and restless. 
Sing me a song while I turn to the window and watch the faint sunlight 
Painting the western horizon with amber and gold.’ Then she warbled 
Some little tune full of murmur and swell, till sleep, at first sembled, 
Over the dying man reigned as the last golden streaks of the sunset 
Faded away, and the night settled down on the just and‘ the unjust. 





‘¢ Passing at midnight, that hour full of solemnest dread and of fearing, 
Making his rounds with his powders and lotions, the nurse flashed the lamplight 
Full in the face of the soldier, now motionless, silent forever. 

Starting—‘ How sudden at last!’ and ‘ How sudden and sad!’ he repeated 
Turning away, he pursued the dull round of his duty, and left him 

Dead on his cot in the darkness, staring straight up at the ceiling, 

Mutely appealing to God through the blackness and stillness of midnight. 
Early next day with its burden the dead-wagon rolled through the city 
Sullen and silent; no muffled drum tolé that a hero had fallen ; 

Martial array and loud-vyolley’d salute were not for the soldier— 

Only the potters-field—only an unmarked grave. But at evening, 

Out of the desolate, drear-laden city a magdalen wandered, 


Bearing her tribute of flowers and tears to the patriot burial. 
S. S. Rockwoop. 








WEATHER PROGNOSTICS BY THE PEOPLE. 





N i years ago, an eminent French astronomer asserted that no scien- 
we tific man would ever venture his reputation upon such a thing as 
weather prognostics. The hasty remark of Arago breathed neither the spirit 
of his age nor that sublime faith in cosmical law which marks the true 
philosopher. On the outskirts of the celestial sphere, the star-gazer knew of 
such clusters as the ‘*‘ Magellanic Clouds,” 





whose dust is gold, 

And pavement stars, as stars to us appear, 
some of which in early ages lighted the path of Tyrian sailors, and were care- 
fully observed by the oldest Pertuguese and Danish pilots revolving around the 
Southern Pole, as they still do. How then could he suppose the atmosphere 
incapable of regularity, and challenge its law-abiding character, or even re- 
mand it to the custody of a pliant olus? 

Modern researches have revealed to our astonished contemplation the fact 
that the aqueous ocean is submissive to the laws of an exquisitely exact circu- 
lation—a circulation not less perfect than that of the blood in the human heart. 
But, aside from the light of science, mankind in all ages have consciously or 
intuitively understood that the aérial ocean in which they live, and which im- 
presses all its changes upon their bodily senses, is no exception to the princi- 
ple of order seen to prevail throughout creation. Whether avowedly or other- 
wise, men have always accepted the inspired doctrine of the wind—* It whirl- 
eth about continually, and the wind returneth again according to his circuits ;” 
and this belief, both in its uniform and ascertainable nature, has doubtless led 
to the universal effort to prognosticate the weather. Certainly the highest 
price has ever been set upon intelligence of this kind. It is as invaluable to 
civilized man as the reports of his most trusty scouts are to the general of an 
imperilled army. In the absence of weather forecasts based on scientific in- 
duction, the resort is to the mere guesses of haphazard. Even to the present 
hour the sale of almanacs, whose vaticinations are based upon the inapprecia- 
ble influence of lunar tides, and are published a whole year in advance, is 
profitable and immense. It is well known that in 1838, when Murphy, the 
almanac-maker of London, by a rare and lucky “hit” marked the 20th of 
January as *“ Fair—probable lowest degree of winter temperature,” the rush 
on his publishers was so great that they could not supply the demand, which, 
however, was not exhausted until the sum of £7,000 had been realized. 

What we have said is designed to introduce a lucid and invaluable discus- 
sion of weather phenomena, which has very recently been issued from the 
meteorological division in the oflice of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 
Under the modest and unpretentious title of “‘Suggestions as to the Practical 
Uses of Meteorological Reports and Weather Maps,” we have in small com- 
pass the latest and earliest discoveries in weather and storm science, and an 
especially full treatment of American storms and cyclones. 

The object of this volume is to explain the entire modus operandi of the 
national weather-signal system, and so to unfold the beautiful discoveries 
made in the field of cyclonic philosophy, that by a little patient attention the 
most unscientific farmer, shipper, seaman, merchant, or anybody, may under- 
stand and prognosticate the weather for himself. 
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The study of this work will go far to assure any inquiring and intelligent 
man, however unversed he may be in such pursuits, that a grand advance has 
been made upon the heretofore forbidden but tempting domain of the weather, 
more than realizing an old prophecy of Sir David Brewster in the ** Edinburgh 

teview,” that “if science cannot bind over the disturbing elements to keep the 
peace, it may at least organize an efficient police to discover their ambush and 
watch their movements.” 

It will be the writer’s pleasant duty, as briefly as possible, to introduce the 
reader into the operations of the Signal Office, and then to point out the paths 
by which meteoric science has penetrated into the secrets of the atmosphere 
and of the movements of the tempest. 

It is hoped the preliminary explanation of the Office may not be an unwel- 
come prelude to more scientific matter, and patience is invoked. Our aim 
shall be to make every man his own weather-clerk ! 

The mind in which the modern system of storm telegraphy originated was, 
as far as we can learn, the fertile and brilliant one of Mr. William C. Redfield 
of New York, who will ever be regarded by cyclonists and meteorists the 
father of their science and the Kepler of storm physics. 

ORIGIN OF STORM SIGNALS. 

Early in the year 1846, Mr. Redfield urged upon the attention of the coun- 
try the possibility of using the electric telegraph in connection with the daily 
study of the weather, for the purpose of forewarning endangered ports of the 
approach and force of storms. 

In his memorable paper published then in the American “Journal of 
Science and Arts,” he said: ‘In the Atlantic ports of the United States, the 
approach of a gale when the storm is yet on the Gulf of Mexico, or in the 
Southern and Western States, may be made known by means of the electric 
telegraph, which, probably, will soon extend from Maine to the Mississippi.” 
He significantly added: “This will enable the merchant to avoid exposing his 
vessel to a furious gale soon after leaving her port. By awaiting the arrival 
of a storm and promptly putting to sea with its closing winds, a good offing 
and rapid progress will be secured by the voyager.” It is now more than ten 
years since the gifted and lamented Admiral Fitzroy most brilliantly and sue- 
cessfully executed this original suggestion of Mr. Redfield, and, by the saga- 
cious application of the laws of storms discovered by the latter as early as 
1821, the gallant English Admiral placed his country under such perfect meteoro- 
logical surveillance, that after a single year’s experiment it was officially stated 
at a meeting of the shareholders of the Great Western Docks at Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, that “the deficiency (in revenue) was to be attributed chiefly to the 
absence of vessels requiring the use of the graving docks, for the purpose of re- 
pairing the damages occasioned by storms and casualties at sea.” In that 
movement England was followed by France, Prussia, Austria, Holland, Sweden 
and Norway, Italy, and Russia. 

ast year the Government of the United States, seeing the great advantage 
of such a system to our commerce, and anxious to foster its interests, was led 
by the earnest efforts and able arguments of General H. E. Paine of Wisconsin, 
the Hon. William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, and the Hon. H. L. Dawes 
of Massachusetts, to embark in the enterprise. 

As soon as the undertaking was authorized by Congress, the Secretary of 
War intrusted the organization and management of it to its present head, the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, General Albert J. Myer, to whose assiduous 
labors and well-directed skill its success is chiefly due. 
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WEATHER TELEGRAMS. 


To give the reader a clear insight into the practicability of successful predic- 
tion of weather and storm phenomenz, it is necessary to recount briefly the 
practical organization and every-day workings of the Weather Office and its nu- 


merous sub-oflices. 

In pursuance of the duty imposed upon the Secretary of War by the law of 
Congress requiring of him the announcement, by telegraph and signal, of the 
approach and force of storms, the office of the Chief Signal Officer at the War 
Department causes meteorological observations and telegraphic reports to be 
made daily and nightly at fifty-five stations. Three times in every twenty-four 
hours these observations, of the most exact kind, are taken by the observer ser- 
geants of the Signal Service, at the identical moment of actual time, and re- 
ports of them are immediately transmitted over the wires to the office of the 
Chief Signal Officer at Washington. By a carefully arranged system of tele- 
graphic circuits, copies of the full reports of all stations are sent at the same 
time to the Signal Service stations in most of the principal cities and towns, 
and at each station so receiving a tabular report or bulletin is immediately 
displayed for general use and information. The observations on which these 
reports are based are taken synchronously at all the stations, at the precise 
hours, 7:35 A. M., 4:35 Pp. M., and 11:35 Pp. M., Washington time; and, being 
received at the central office, are immediately translated from cipher, and 
respectively, in order of reception, published at all conspicuous points as bulle- 
tins of reports, by the hours of 9 A. M.,6 Pp. M., and 1A.M. These bulletins 
are known as the ‘Morning Report,” “ Afternoon Report,” and ‘ Midnight 
Report”; and wherever they are published, they exhibit the height of the ba- 
rometer and its oscillations since last report, thermometric range and varia- 
tion in past twenty-four hours, relative humidity of air, direction of wind, ve- 
locity of wind in miles per hour, pressure of wind in pounds per square foot, 
force of wind reduced to Beaufort or marine scale, amount of cloud, rainfall 
since last report in inches and hundredths, and general state of weather, with 
any noteworthy particulars. 

For their telegraphic facilities and for physical advantages of position, the 
Secretary of War has designated the following places as stations, to which 
others are soon to be added: 

Portland, Me. Oswego, N. Y. Escanaba, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. Rochester, N. Y. | Marquette, Mich. 
New London, Ct. Buffalo, N. Y. Davenport, lowa. 
New York city, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. Cairo, Il. 

saltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. | Cape May, N. J. 

Washington, D. C, Chicago, Il. Galveston, Texas. 
Wilmington, N. C. Milwaukee, Wis. | Montreal, Canada, 
Charleston, 8. C. St. Paul, Minn. Punta Rassa, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga Duluth, Minn. Memphis, Tenn. 
Augusta, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa. | Nashville, Tenn. 
Lake City, Fla. Knoxville, Tenn. | Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Key West, Fla. Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 
Mobile, Ala. Lynehburg, Va. Omaha, Neb 

New Orleans, La. Burlington, Vt. | Cheyenne, Wy. T. 
San Francisco, Cal. Keokuk, Iowa. Corinne, Utah. 


Norfolk, Va. Grand Haven, Mich. | Shreveport, La. 
Mt. Washington, N. H. Vicksburg, Miss. 





To extend the usefulness of the bulletin, it is not only posted at the Signal 
Service Office, but at a number of public places in the cities and towns to which 
it is telegraphed, and is always open to inspection. The same is fur- 
nished to all newspapers in time for publication, and free of cost. As the ob- 
servers at all stations are instructed to furnish every facility and full informa- 
tion to the press and public, the student of coming weather-changes, as we shall 
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ask our reader to become, should make sure he has before him the latest “‘ Sy- 
nopsis and Probabilities ” (as they are called) issued from Washington. 

For the benefit of those who wish to make daily practical use of the “* Weath- 
er Synopsis and Probabilities” emanating from the Signal Office, it may be 
well to state here that different parts of the country are thus designated : 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, are 
alluded to as the New England States or the Northeast, or simply as the Eastern States. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Virginia, as 
the Middle States, or sometimes as the Middle Atlantic States. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Northern and Eastern Florida, as the 
South Atlantic States. 

Western Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, as the Gulf States. 

Sometimes the Gulf States, the South Atlantic, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ar- 
kansas are grouped together as the Southern States. 

The Lower or Eastern Lakes, when used, means Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

The Upper or Western Lakes are Lakes Superior, Huron, and Michigan. 

The Northwest, popularly, means the country lying between the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri rivers. 

The Southwest means Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico. 

Pacific Coast or Pacific States includes California, Oregon, and Washington Territory. 

The Ohio Valley includes the belt of country about two hundred miles broad between 


Pittsburgh and Cairo. 
The Mississippi Valley ineludes a belt of a little greater width from below Vicksburg to 


Davenport, Iowa. 

The “ extensions ”’ from one State to another refer to areas reaching to the central por- 
tions of the State mentioned. 

In Coast is included the land between the water-edge and the coast hills or mountains 


which skirt them. 

Winds are said to blow from northeast when they are included with the quadrant from 
north to east, and similarly for other directions, 

THE PICTORIAL METEORIC MAP. 

To assist the eye and mind in forming a clear and synoptic view of the con- 
dition of the great atmospheric ocean at any particular time, the weather map 
has been invented; and it is as invaluable to the meteorist as his Mercator’s 
chart is to the mariner. If Mercator was “the pathfinder of the sea,” the dis- 
tinguished maker, if not the inventor of the isobarometric* chart, or weather 
map, Alexander Buchan, was the author of one of the most important sugges- 
tions ever made for finding the path of the storm. 

When the tabular report by telegraph is received at the central office of any 
storm bureau, every particular is accurately and neatly entered in a common 
map of the district or county for which probabilities and storm warnings are to 
be made. The work is done in a few minutes by an expert hand with an ordi- 
nary lead pencil, so that at each station the figures entered indicate the height 
of the barometer, the height of the thermometer, and the velocity of the wind. 
Arrows flying with the wind at each station are rapidly drawn on the map, 
with the proper symbols representing the state of weather, amount of cloud, 
haze, moisture, etc.; and when all is ready, the meteorist begins to enter on 
the paper the isobarometric lines along which the atmospheric pressure is 
equal, or very nearly equal. 

These isobars are easily drawn by noticing the points at which any given 
figures, ¢. g., 30.00 inches, for the barometer occur, and connecting all sttch points 
by red-lead pencil lines. Or thus: Find the lowest barometer, say 29.45. Run 

* Isobarometric (sometimes abbreviated to isobaric) lines, or isobars, means lines along which 
the mercury in the barometer everywhere indicates the same pressure. 
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your red-lead pencil line half way between stations marked 29.45 and 29.55, 
and mark this line at the ends as 29.50, ete. This, however, is more clearly 
seen in the following picture of a weather map: 
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A few trials will satisfy the most inexperienced learner that it is almost al- 
ways possible to draw a continuous line through those places where the barom- 
eter stands at 30.00 inches. If, furthermore, from any two neighboring points, 
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as Savannah and Charleston, there are reported respectively 29.95 and 30.05, 
as is frequently the case, then half way between them it may usually be safely 
assumed that the barometer stands at 30.00. By connecting with red-lead pen- 
cil marks all the stations whose pressure is thus determined, there is at once 
made visible to the eye that narrow band or area over which the quicksilver 
declares there is a uniform pressure. In storms or cyclones the area of lowest 
tension is usually found to be circular, or of an elliptical shape. 

It is generally well understood that the height of the mercury in the barom- 
eter tube is a simple and direct measure of the intensity with which the atmos- 
phere is at that moment pressing down upon the basin of the barometer, and. 
upon the neighboring region of the earth; and not only is the pressure down- 
ward, but equally so is it exerted upward and horizontally in all directions. 

The average height of the barometer at the level of the sea, on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, does not materially vary from 30.00 inches; on the 
western plains it rises to 30.20 in the winter. It diminishes as we approach the 
arctic regions. 

Now draw other red lines showing where the pressure is lower than its av- 
erage value (30.00), or where the barometer stands at 29.90, 29.80, etc., inches. 
These lines will almost invariably be found to be upon one and the same side 
of the line of 30.00, and to be approximately parallel to each other. Often- 
times they gradually enclose within their bounds a central area of small extent, 
and over which the pressure is decidedly lower than anywhere else on the 
map. If this central area be not too near the limiting line of the signal sta- 
tions, it will be found to be completely enclosed by the encircling lines of equal 
pressure, or isobarometric lines as they are called—words which, for conve- 
nience, are now generally contracted into the simple noun isobarics or isobars. 

Similarly, if on passing the other side of the line of 30.00 inches of pressure, 
a system of isobars connecting the points where the barometer stands at 
30.10, 30.20, ete., be drawn, there will be noticed an area of the highest pres- 
sure; but sometimes the stations are not widely enough extended to give the 
exact boundaries of this area. In general the areas of average and very high 
pressure cover a larger extent of country than those of low pressure. 

It is on the outskirts of these high waves of atmosphere (revealed by the 
map of isobars), infinitely grander and more immense than any tidal wave or 
storm wave that rolls on old ocean, and within areas of low barometer, that the 
storm centres of tornadoes, thunder storms, and hurricanes are fond of moving. 

It is the study of these areas, in which are stored away some of the most 
gigantic forces of nature, that now chiefly interests the meteorologist. The di- 
mensions of the smaller areas vary from those of a few square miles, as in tor- 
nadoes, to those of five hundred miles square, as in the largest hurricanes. 

While carefully studying the every-day variations of the barometer, the 
storm-warner must not forget each day diligently to compare the day’s isobars 
with the mean monthly isobars found in his special isobarometric atlas. Stich 
an atlas is furnished in Buchan’s * Handy Book of Meteorology.” 

It will be found a great auxiliary to familiarize the eye continually with the 
ordinary charts of physical geography, on which are pictorially given the belts 
of trade winds and the anti-trade winds, the mountainous and alluvial regions, 
the plateaus, etc.; and it should be borne in mind that the climatic belt contin- 
ually moves up and down on the earth’s surface, with the sun’s apparent an- 
nual motion. Relief maps, or orographic charts, showing pictorially the face of 
the country whose meteorology is studied, will add the liveliest interest and 
clearness to the investigation. 
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In the late European war the great Prussian commander fought his battles 
on his maps, following, during the most terrific action, every movement of the 
enemy on his outstretched chart. It is by a similar use of the meteorological 
map that the meteorist will best follow the evolutions of the great atmospheric 
forces, and be best enabled to fight and foil the fury of the desolating cyclone. 


ARE THE WINDS UNDER LAW? 


Complicate and conflicting as the winds seem to be, no observant mind can 
rest on the conviction that they are lawless and wayward parts of the terres- 
trial machinery. There are doubtless “‘ wheels revolving within wheels,” 
whose motion is as unintelligible to us, at first glance, as the oscillations and 
varied motions of the beam, the crank, the eccentric, and other parts of a steam 
engine appear to a young child. It is strange how popular imagination has, at 
times, almost personified the winds and invested them with the fancied power of 
self-control. Thus, as Macaulay tells us, on the occasion of the descent of Wil- 
liam of Orange upon the coast of England, the people spoke of the singular and 
ominous behavior of the wind: “It had blown strong from the east while the 
Prince wished to sail down the channel, had turned to the south when he wished 
to enter Torbay, had sunk te a calm during the disembarkation, and as soon 
as the disembarkation was completed had risen to a storm, and had met the 
pursuers in the face.” According to the Grecian myth, the storm king com- 
mitted to Ulysses all the winds that could obstruct his return to Ithaca, con- 
fined in bags. 

And yet, so strong is the popular faith in the regularity and law-controlled 
character of the winds, that if this faith, ail unconscious as it is, were shaken, 
the industries of the husbandman and nearly all the activities of human society 
would be paralyzed. If the great tidal movements and currents of the atmos- 
phere were less regular than those of the ocean, it is easy to see that the grav- 
est and most serious consequences would ensue. The suspension in mid-ocean of 
the Gulf.Stream, producing in a short period of time the most fearful refrigera- 
tion of Great Britain and northwestern Europe and a revolution in human life, 
labor, and destiny, would not be more sensibly felt than the failure of the trade 
winds or the anti-trades to execute their more important offices. If there is 
no law of the winds, how can we explain the fact that the very ‘‘ trades” that 
swelled the sails of Columbus, and the very storm tracks in which the prince of 
discoverers first encountered the terrors of a West India hurricane, are found 
to-day just where he found them? The inference and conclusion, however, 
which the thoughtful mind draws from general principles and cosmical econ- 
omy, are sustained by millions of observations, taken in all latitudes, and also 
(as we shall presently see) corroborated by mathematical demonstration. 

To recur to the process of calculation from the weather chart, it is impor- 
tant to notice that, whether regarded in the light of indicators or as the causes 
of Weather changes and of storms, no phenomena are more important than those 
of the winds. Upon the determination of their direction and force, and also of 
their probable veering over any given district, must, in almost every instance, 
depend the forecast or ‘* probability” of the nature, course, and duration of the 
meteor. 

Assuming the lines of equal barometric pressure to be drawn on the weather 
chart, it is at once perceived that, in well-understood accordance with the laws 
of mechanics, the atmosphere must be pushing from the regions of higher to 
those of lower pressure. The resitIting movement of the air, modified by the 
forces of inertia and friction and by the rotation of the earth and local obstruc- 
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tions, is converted into the local winds whose directions are indicated by the 
arrows upon the maps, and whose velocities are given in miles per hour. 
These winds may be called local winds, as distinguished from the general winds 
in any section, and from the great currents of air to be hereafter spoken of; 
the general winds appear to be primarily dependent upon the existence and 
position of the areas of low and high pressure; the great currents, spreading 
as they do over whole continents and encircling the earth, are largely influ- 
enced by, if not dependent upon, the carth’s axial rotation. 

If the earth were not in rotation on its axis, the winds would uniformly 
blow in straight lines outward from the centre of every area of high barometer 
toward the surrounding localities of lower barometer, just as naturally as the 
water wave tends to spread itself out in radial lines. 

Observation, however, has long since clearly shown that in our hemisphere, 
within any area of high pressure, the winds will be found to be not only blow- 
ing away from the centre (outward), but also to be deflected toward the right 
hand as they move forward. Observation has also shown with equal clear- 
ness that in our hemisphere, within any area of low pressure, the winds will 
blow towards the centre (inward), and will also be deflected toward the right 
hand as they move forward. This deflection to the right has been demonstrated 
by Mr. William Ferrel, of Cambridge, Mass., to be a mathematical necessity 
arising from the influence of the earth’s diurnal rotation, which causes every- 
thing moving on its surface to deflect slightly to the right in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and to the left in the southern hemisphere. 

It was formerly supposed by physicists that bodies moving only on the me- 
ridian, due north and south, were subject to this deflection to the right. It was 
said that upon a railroad running north, as the Hudson River Railroad, the ten- 
dency of the cars and locomotive would be to bear most heavily on the right 
rail, and leave the track on the right side, 7. ¢., the east side when the train was 
moving northward, and the west side when it was moving southward. This 
is true as far as it goes, but, as Mr. Ferrel and others have demonstrated, the 
train will always bear more heavily on the right-hand rail of the track along 
which it advances, no matter what may be the direction in which the road lies. 
It has recently been discovered, in the work of the United States Signal Ser- 
vice, that this law is the key to the correct explanation of many if not all phe- 
nomena found in connection with storms, cyclones, and atmospheric currents. 
It is now known as 

FERREL’S LAW. 

The inference drawn from it, taken with concurrent and modifying observa- 
tions, has led to the construction of the following table, which shows which 
winds will generally prevail on every side of an area of high or of low baro- 
metric pressure : 
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This same regular distribution of the winds is shown by the arrows in the 
accompanying diagrams: 
A The deflection from 
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etc. In using the above table or diagrams, if for illustration it be assumed 
that the observer is placed within an area of unusually iow pressure, then 
on the northwest side of its centre he should find the wind blowing from 
some point of the horizon between northwest and northeast. If he’ is on 
the northwest side of the centre of a high-pressure area, he should find the 
wind blowing from some point in the quadrant between southeast and south- 
west. The system of winds above given is not only that which observation and 
the most recent examination show actually to exist, but is also that which fol- 
lows from the mathematical theory of the motions of fluids on the earth’s sur- 
face, which, as was before stated, demonstrates that all bodies, whatever be 
their direction of motion on the earth’s surface, in the northern hemisphere 
tend toward the right hand as they go forward. This deflection increases as 
the diameter of the storm increases. 

This principle (Ferrel’s law), it is thought by some meteorists, decides also 
the deflection northward of the afternoon sea breezes, and southward of the 
evening land breezes, along our Atlantic coast from North Carolina to Florida. 

In addition to this law, that enunciated by Prof. Buys-Ballot, the cele- 
brated Director of the Meteorological Observatory at Utrecht, is of great value 
in storms and weather forecasting. 

BUYS-BALLOT’S LAW OF THE WINDS 
may be expressed thus: 

“If any morning there be a difference between the barometrical readings at 
any two stations, a wind will blow on that day in the neighborhood of the line 
joining those stations, which will be inclined to that line at an angle of 90 deg. 
or thereabouts, and will have the station where the reading is lowest on its left- 
hand side.” 

This rule is a generalization first specially announced for Holland and the 
neighboring country, and has been found applicable to the weather in Great 
Britain in eases where strong winds occur. 

The law was first published by Buys-Ballot in 1860. 

This rule will evidently hold good in general—best when the two stations 
considered are in a line with the centre of the neighboring area of high or low 
pressure. It is, if possible, always best to seek the boundaries of these areas 
by means of the isobaric lines, and having located these, to make use of the 
laws of mechanics that are applicable to the whole earth’s surface. 

In investigations upon the applicability of this rule to the British weather 
reports, an allowance of about one hundred miles was made for the movement 
of the centre of disturbance, and thus it was deduced that ‘94 per cent. of the 
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gradients recorded were succeeded by winds in the direction indicated by the 
law,” and in 62 per cent. both the force and direction were correctly indicated. 

Of course it will be remembered that in the application of these laws con- 
stant regard must be had to the friction encountered by any winds whose force 
is under calculation. The wind which on the sea would blow with a velocity 
of twenty miles would not attain more than half that velocity on any part of 
our continent unless on the great Western Plains. Gay-Lussac, Glaisher, and 
other aéronauts found occasional velocities in the upper atmosphere of one 
hundred miles per hour, a rate exceeding that of the rotation in the severest 
gules and hurricanes. 

The frictional resistance of coast lines will also be found to give rise to as- 
cending and turned-back currents of air, as noticed in the islands of the Pacific, 
and strikingly illustrated by the westerly winds on our Pacific coast and the 
easterly winds of our Atlantic coast. 

Heavy gales attend areas where the isobarics run very near each other, and 
die away as these lines are seen to separate. 

° HEAT. 

Situated in one of those desert regions of the sidereal stratum known as 
the galaxy, and remote from the world-islands of that fathomless sea of stars, 
the sun, nevertheless, exercises imperial sway over our planet. Save only the 
tides of the deep ocean, which ever roll their intumescent waters into our bays, 
rivers, and inlets, every moving body on the globe probably owes its motion 
to the sun. Upon his apparent daily and annual motions are mainly dependent 
the thermometric conditions of every part of the earth’s surface, and likewise 
all those atmospheric motions and commotions which arise from the unequal 
distribution of heat. 

As fluids and gases are both bad conductors of heat, the distribution of 
solar heat, and hence of the mechanical power which drives alike the air cur- 
rent and the tempest, is effected most largely by the winds or by convection, 
just as in the ocean it is effected by means of the great aqueous currents, as 
the Kuro Siwo of the Pacific and the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. Although 
the average temperature, therefore, is higher at southern stations, the meteorist 
continually notices on his weather map innumerable departures from this law. 

Aqueous vapor, visibly suspended in the air as haze or cloud, serves as an 
effectual and double shield against the radiation of heat from the earth, and 
also against the sun’s rays themselves. Even the invisible vesicles of vapor 
floating in the atmosphere, however rare and widely separated, present an ob- 
struction to the free passage of heat of low intensity, just as haze and smoke 
obstruct the beam of light, or as stones in the bed of a watercourse retard the 
flow of the fluid. On situations the most alpine, where on account of their 
loftiness much less aqueous vapor is interposed between their summits and the 
cold stellar regions, solar radiation is least disputed; and consequently, when 
exposed to the direct rays of a serene midday sun, the heat is intolerable, while 
at night the unimpeded radiation of the earth is followed by a corresponding 
intensity of cold. On such dreary elevations does man most keenly 
feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice. 

During cloudy or murky weather, and in regions where the sky is ever 
highly charged with moisture, radiation is almost wholly cut off, as if a warm 
and well-woven mantle had been thrown over the face of the entire country. 
The most casual observation of a weather map instantly shows that the ther- 
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mometric readings vary much less over cloudy than over clear districts, over 
moist and well-watered tracts than over dry and parched ones; and that it is 
generally warmer in front of an advancing storm centre and colder in its rear. 

It is for this reason that the storm-warner must closely watch the indica- 
tions of his thermometer, often an uncertain guide, but oftener the sure moni- 
tor of danger when the barometer is not understood. Had the captain of the 
ill-fated steamer Royal Charter, stranded and lost with hundreds of lives a few 
years ago on the coast of Anglesea, only noticed his thermometer rising in 
midwinter to a tropical temperature, he might have been saved by the warn- 
ing it conveyed. 

The meteorologist, in search of the confines of the storm area and the 
path of its advance, will carefully compare the reported temperatures of con- 
tiguous stations (lying in this path) both with each other and with the isother- 
mal lines for the season. 

By careful attention to the position of the areas of rising and falling tem- 
perature, he receives an early intimation of approaching storms. 

The relation of the temperature (even for vast regions of country) to the 
barometric pressure at distant points is full of importance and instruction. For 
instance, severe frosts and cold have frequently been experienced in Great 
Britain and Western Europe, traceable directly to an abnormally high press- 
ure of the atmosphere over Iceland, precipitating a powerful polar current 
of air toward the southeast continuously for periods of two or three weeks. 

It is probable that at some future time weather telegrams from the West 
Indian and Sandwich Islands, the North Pacific Ocean, and Alaska, by fur- 
nishing barometric readings, may give indications of tlhe weather in the United 
States. 

AQUEOUS VAPOR. 

In all localities on the globe, and at all times, moisture in greater or smaller 
quantities tempers the atmosphere, which is consequently never absolutely dry, 
unless in the parched and blighted Sahara. Little intervals or interstices occur 
between the particles of dry air, which are partially filled with this ever-pres- 
ent aqueous vapor. The more numerous and the larger such intervals are, the 
greater is the capacity of the air for moisture; and when such intervals are so 
replete with vaporous matter that the air is incapable of containing or holding 
any more, it is then said to be saturated. 

There is great variety and inequality in the moisture of places. Thus the 
air in Engiand is often saturated with moisture, while the driest air observed on 
the coast of the Red Sea during a simoom has been found to contain only one- 
fifteenth of the saturating quantity. 

An increase of heat increases the capacity of the air for moisture; while, 
on the contrary, a fall of temperature is the occasion of a corresponding dim- 
inution of the vapacity for vaporous matter. 

The important element of moisture is given in the Signal Service bulletins, 
not in the absolute quantity in which it is found at any given place, but as a 
percentage of full saturation, or what in the language of meteorologists is ex- 
pressed by the term relative humidiiy. This must not be confounded with 
absolute humidity, which is a very different thing. For, supposing the tem- 
perature of the air at a given place to be 40 deg. and fully saturated with aque- 
ous vapor, and then to be suddenly raised to 50 deg. without any addition being 
made to its store of vapor, its absolute humidity would in each case be exactly 
the same; but in the former case the weather would, in popular language, be 
very damp, and in the latter case very dry. In the former case the relative 
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humidity (or humidity, as it is often simply called) would be very high; in the 
latter, very low. 

Watery vapor dissolves in air very much as salt dissolves in water; and as 
the salt is deposited in crystals whenever the water becomes fully saturated, so 
whenever the air becomes fully saturated with vapor the latter is deposited on 
the earth in the form of mist, dew, and rain if the temperature be high, or as 
frost, hail, or snow crystals if the temperature be low. 

One cubic foot of air, having a temperature of 50 deg., and under a uniform 
barometric pressure of 30.00 inches, and fully saturated, will hold 4.28 grains 
of water, according to Glaisher’s tables. If, under these conditions, the tem- 
perature or the pressure of the air is lowered, there will result a deposition of 
a portion of the water, and that either in the form of fog, dew, rain, frost, or 
snow and hail. On the other hand, if there is an increase in the temperature 
or the pressure, the air becomes capable of holding a larger quantity of 
por, and ceases to be fully saturated. Relative humidity expresses the pro- 
portion of vapor actually contained in the air compared with what the air 
could contain. 

By denoting full saturation by 100 per cent. and absolute dryness by zero, 
the relative moisture of the air at the different stations can be indicated on the 
map by the proper percentage. 

The weather chart will show a great increase of moisture near bodies of 
warm water, fields of snow, extensive forests, etc., as compared with the Plains 
and Rocky Mountains. The humidity will always be found large in advance of 
a storm or cyclone centre, and small in its rear. 

THE SUN’S ANNUAL MARCHES AND COUNTERMARCHES. 

The meteorist, however, has many things to bear in mind. There is just 
here to be noticed a most essential fact. We have seen that the sun is the 
great source of motion, because it is the source of heat. There is no reason to 
suppose that the supply of heat from its radiating surface materially varies at 
any time. But, apparently and astronomically, we must regard the sun as a 
vibrating body. It is vertical only two days in the whole year over the same 
parallel of latitude. The solar forces, marshalled around the equator at the 
time of the equinox, may be viewed as the extended lines of some immense 
army in position, and girdling the entire globe on this great circle. They must 
be daily conceived of as in motion—now, with slow but steady and unfaltering 
tread, marching upon meridian lines to the northern tropic, and now, having 
faced about at our summer solstice, with unchanging step countermarching 
toward the southern tropic. The day’s march of this imaginary but real host, 
if measured in a line running due north and south, is the invariable distance 
of about fifteen geographical miles. Before its forward and gleaming move- 
ment, either north or south of the equator, and in front of its serried yet ever 
outstretched lines, all opposing climatic forces waver, and finally give way. 
The tropical belts of calms, the zones of the perennial trade winds, the bands 
of the fierce anti-trades, the monsoon influences, barometric areas, the cyclone- 
breeding districts, ocean currents, gulf streams, nay, the very ice barriers that 
have intrenched themselves in strong cordon within the mysterious periphery 
of the polar circles, swaying back and forth, up and down on the earth's sur- 
face, in ceaseless vibration, ever and everywhere follow the lordly sun in his 
declination, and strictly adjust their movements to his. It follows from this 
vibration of climatic zones that any map containing the isothermal, isobaro- 
metric, and other meteoric lines would hold good only for a few days in the 
year. The science of meteors would be splendidly equipped if we possessed 
a complete atlas of charts, each containing the isometeoric (to coin a word) 
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lines for all the really influential coefficients of the weather. As yet but little 
has been done toward constructing such charts for the globe, or even for our 
own country. 

AN ISOMETEORIC ATLAS. 

If we could have such a work, embodying the results of all accurate obser- 
vations now in possession of the science, even though the charts should be 
limited to the area of the United States, we should be able to give the richest 
and ripest information touching all points of agricultural and medical meteor- 
ology of interest in the country. We should be in a position to deduce from 
such graphically portrayed data the origin, contour, march, expansion or con- 
traction, and force of every disturbance of the atmosphere, with far greater 
facility and certainty than is now possible. The work of foreseeing and fore- 
announcing the more dreadful and desolating storms and cyclones would then 
be a task within the power of a well-instructed school-boy; and the issue of 
storm-warnings, instead of being necessarily intrusted only to some profound 
and brilliant Fitzroy, would become, in an exigency, the easy duty of any 
trained observer. The charts of such an isometeoric atlas might easily employ 
varied and distinctive colors to depict in vivid and bold outline the bands and 
belts and areas of all meteorologic phenomena, which could not easily be con- 
founded by the eye. 

By making the chart at first to represent the monthly means or averages, 
as deduced from the Signal Service bulletins and reports, and then, as time 
and pecuniary means justified, to give the weekly averages, the execution of 
the plan here suggested would be both inexpensive and higlily practicable. 

If such a chart could be made for every country now earnestly prosecuting 
the storm and weather-signal system, we should have one of the most magnifi- 
cent contributions ever made to physical science. If we may be allowed to 
press this home on the minds of intelligent and enterprising America, no scien- 
tific undertaking can promise richer rewards. To accomplish it no expense 
would be too great. Mr. Alexander Buchan, the honored and eminent Secre- 
tary of the Scuttish Meteorological Society, and who stands in the front rank 
of physicists, emphatically suggests in reference to another interest of his sci- 
ence—uniformity in methods of observation—that “A SECOND BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE [capitals Mr. Buchan’s] is perhaps the only means by which 
the advantages of uniformity of observation and of publication of results may 
be secured.” 

NATURAL STORM SIGNALS. 

Besides the numerous storm and weather indications afforded by the instru- 
ments of meteorology, there is one source of intelligence open to all. The 
Creator, as if to warn man of danger, has hung aloft in the heavens natural 
and infallible storm signals. These are more vivid and conspicuous than the 
red symbol of danger that is seen on the cautionary flag, or the red light that 
gleams from the nightly lantern. The clouds, when attentively considered, 
are most valuable premonitors of coming changes and disturbances. When 
entered on the weather map, they reveal at once the relative temperature, 
moisture, and pressure existing at high elevations. They also tell the current 
which is prevailing and driving them, whether from the polar regions or from 
the tropics. They afford the sagacious meteorist a timely notice of the prob- 
able interference and lateral conflict of two air currents of great force and 
velocity, which often generate, even in hich latitudes, such fearful storms as 
that to which I have alluded as “ the Royal Charter storm,” the most famous 
and instructive of recent gales in the English seas. The cirro-stratus is a com- 


mon precursor of extensive cyclonical disturbances. The stratus usually marks 
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threatening weather. The ascent of expanding warm air gives rise to the 
cumulus clouds, whose flat bases are all on a pretty uniform level. These sub- 
side and dissolve when they cease to be fed by rising currents,of air. The 
cirrus clouds are probably formed independently by the radiation of heat out- 
ward into the highest regions of the atmosphere, in which case they are com 
posed of snow-flakes, or of spicule of ice; and they are also formed of the 
remnants of the storm clouds, in which case they are generally composed of 
warmer vapor. The strong winds that attend areas of low barometer give 
rise, through the influence of friction, etc., as before stated, to ascending strata 
of moist air, in which, by expansion or cooling, as the case may be, are pro- 
duced the scud and rain cloud of which we have a fine example in the easterly 
rains of the Atlantic coast. This scud cloud, which is at first like a cumulus 
of irregular shape, subsequently spreads into brvad sheets of stratus and nimbus. 

Two or more layers of cloud almost always show themselves wherever ex- 
tended rain storms are prevailing. 

By the sides of mountains and in balloon ascents, clouds more than two 
thousand feet deep have been measured vertically. 

Sometimes there is entire absence of cloud and extreme clearness of atinos- 
phere, as (to refer again to the marked Royal Charter storm) was instanced in 
the north of Ireland many days previous to the terrific gale of October, 1859. 
Near the tropics scud clouds moving quickly to the westward are a common in- 
dication of the hurricane, as was most forcibly illustrated in the Bahamas 
hurricane of 1866. 

The cumulo-stratus premonishes the lurid terrors of the thunder storm. 

THE GREAT AIR CURRENTS. 

These are few and easily remembered. The “gentle” trade winds, which 
sweep the whole torrid zone, blow from the northeast at the northern tropic, 
and from the southeast at the southern tropic, toward the equator. On that line 
or near it they meet, and coming in collision they both lose their momentum and 
give rise to the equatorial calm-belt, which in the Indian Ocean is broken by 
the famous monsoons of southern Asia. After reaching the equatorial regions 
as surface winds the air ascends to great elevations, and thence moves toward 
the middle latitudes in lofty upper currents, which must gradually descend 
toward the earth, as is actually proved by observations taken high up on the peak 
of Teneriffe, and on the summit of Mauna Loa, where fierce and unimpeded south- 
westerly winds blow at the same moment when at the base of the mountains 
the northeasterly “ trades” prevail. In the middle latitudes (of the temperate 
zone), according to mechanical law, southwesterly winds, known to commerce 
as “the passage winds,” and to meteorists as “the anti-trades,” prevail for 
more than nine months in the year. 

In the temperate zone of the northern hemisphere the most frequent winds 
for eight or nine months are from west or southwest, and, allowing for the 
strength of the respective winds, the atmosphere is during the whole year car- 
ried to the eastward. The great currents that circulate around continental 
areas of high or low barometer interfere with and even reverse this eastward 
motion in the temperate and westward motion in the tropical zone; but in the 
United States, north of the Gulf, any westward motion of the lower winds (and 
especially in the autumn, winter, and spring months) is to be considered as the 
result of a local disturbance, which may originate on the immediate surface of 
the ground, but frequently originates in the lower stratum of clouds. It is this 
disturbance that induces the surface winds from the northeast and southeast, 
which blow nearly toward the storm centre, while west winds prevail far 


above, and also on the western side. On the east side of a winter storm, and 
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not fur from its centre, these easterly surface winds may extend for two miles 
upward above the earth, but at a considerable distance in advance of the cen- 
tral region they become weaker and more and more superficial. 

In the trade-wind zone the easterly surface winds may ever be counted on 
as the normal movement of the atmosphere, and equally so the southwest 
winds, which are more violent (because unretarded by friction), in the upper 
vault of the air. The line that divides the north tropical from the north tem- 
perate climate (the meteorological Tropic of Cancer) moves northward during 
the summer months, so that, for instance, the ocean in the latitude of New Or- 
leans, during the summer, is generally covered by easterly winds, while high 
above the southwest wind prevails. 

THE ORIGIN OF CYCLONES 

is one of the dark and but slightly developed subjects of meteorology. Many 
theories have been devised to account for the generation of the terrible me- 
teor. A year ago the writer advanced the hypothesis that cyclones were gen- 
erated by the lateral interference or conflict caused by the southeast trade 
winds overleaping the equator, and intruding into the territory of the north- 
east trades.* This is not the place to discuss this subject, which is reserved for 
a future time, but it may not be improper to say that the writer has recently 
seen in the pages of that prince of English scientific weekly journals, “ Na- 
ture,” the views he advanced powerfully corroborated by a paper of an emi- 
nent English physicist, and by the still more conclusive researches of Mr. 
Charles Meldrum, the great cyclonist of the Indian Ocean. 

By their superior weight and velocity the southeast trades, when the sun is 
on “the line” at the equinox, invade our hemisphere to the parallel of 10 deg. 
r rth, or even 12 deg. north. At the equinoctial season, then, the point of 
departure for the tropical cyclone would be just where the conflict of the trades 
occurs. Ocean metecrolgy very nearly approximates this point. If we should 
draw a line on the equatorial side of this area of trade-wind interference, and 
move it up and down on the surface of the sea with the sun in his declination, 
we might easily detect and map down the restricted region whence begin to 
move on our seaboard and Gulf coast the terrific hurricanes of the West In- 
dies. In early summer this region is a little north of the Bahamas, and hence 
the meteor, which describes a parabolic curve scarcely, invades our South At- 
lantic seaboard. In August and September this region is further south, and 
the sweep of the cyclone brings it upon the coasts of Florida, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas. In October the district of generation is nearer the equator, and 
the meteor, moving westwardly over the tepid and smoky waters of the great 
equatorial currents, enters the Gulf of Mexico, and invades the Mississippi 
valley, which is a natural highway for storms. 

This beautiful subject the writer expects to resume at an early day, and ad- 
duce the proofs of the theory from more extended observations. The hypothe- 
sis here presented is not only, it seems to him, substantiated, but, if he may 
invent a word, it is completely circumstantiated. 

“FIXED” AREAS OF HIGH AND LOW BAROMETER. 

Captain Toynbee, a distinguished English seaman and cyclonist, and Mr. 
Robert H. Scott, the able meteorist who worthily succeeded Admiral Fitzroy 
in the management of the British Meteorological Office, have shown how cer- 
tain areas of high and low pressure draw around them, in respectively cyclonic 
and anti-cyclonic directions, great currents of air and also great storms. For 
scientific convenience I have given these areas the name of “ Frxep,” although 


* See “ Scribner’s Monthly” for March, 1871. 
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the designation is only approximately accurate. One of these “fixed *’ areas of 
low baronieter is found in the vicinity of Iceland, and especially in winter. A 
“fixed” area of high barometer is found in the Atlantic Ocean between the 
parallels of 25 deg. and 40 deg. north latitude, and meridians of 15 deg. and 
55 deg. east longitude. Another appears in the middle latitudes of the South 
Atlantic; and a fixed area of extraordinarily low barometer prevails off Cape 
Horn, and westward for two hundred degrees of longitude between the 50th 
and 60th parallels. Just as we have seen by “ Buys-Ballot’s law” that the 
wind draws around a moving area of low barometer in a direction contrary to 
the hands of a clock for a brief period, and vice versa for one of high barometer, 
so around these “ fixed” areas the great atmospheric currents draw steadily for 
months and whole seasons, and in some instances for the entire year, with but 
few exceptions. 

As storms and cyclones are imbedded in the great atmospheric currents, 
they too are carried around the “ fixed” areas. 

THE METEOR IN MOTION. 

Let us now briefly trace the revolving meteor in its progress and direction. 
In comparing the indications of a series of weather maps, constructed as are 
those at the Signal Office, one is forcibly struck with the regularity with which 
the areas of stormy and of clear weather move over the surface. The lines of 
high and low pressure, the areas of high and low temperature, etc., are in con- 
tinual motion, generally to the eastward, except for the regions south of 30 deg. 
of latitude, where the movement is westward in summer; they may change in 
their details, but their features are always identifiable in each successive chart 
antil they have passed the limits of the map and other phenomena have suc- 
ceeded. ‘The rapidity of the easterly movement may occasionally amount to 
fifty miles per hour, but probably averages less than thirty miles. 

In this connection it may be well to notice an important generalization re- 
cently published by the London Meteorological Office, as deduced from the 
logs and special observations of the Cunard steamships plying between New 
York and Liverpool, viz. : that a vessel bound to the westward meets advancing 
areas of low pressure, and the observer finds that his barometer falls and rises 
again more rapidly than it would were he on shore, while an observer on 
board of a ship bound to the eastward has just the reverse experience. In- 
stances occur in which steamers bound from New York to Liverpool overtake 
severe cyclones and sometimes outstrip the eastward-raoving area of low pres- 
sure—a fact which, taken with what has been now advanced, clearly indicates 
that a number of successive barometrica] depressions, each with its own cyclonic 
wind system, are moving across the Atlantic, somewhat after the manner in 
which eddies pursue each other down the current of a river. The movement 
of these areas of low pressure, for both hemispheres, has been observed on the 
ocean to be eastward between the latitudes of 35 deg. and 50 deg. 

The researches of the Signal Office have brought to light some of the con- 
trolling influences which determine the course that a given storm centre, or in 
fact any area, whether of clear, or warm, or stormy weather, will be likely to 
pursue, They may be regarded as follows: 

There is a decided tendency of areas of low pressure to move northward 
more rapidly than southward, and the reverse for areas of high barometer. 
These tendencies are respectively strongest in the latitude of 45 deg. This 
principle, which is a deduction from the mathematical theory of the atmos- 
pheric currents, is confirmed by observation. 

Storms of considerable extent disturb the atmosphere to a sufficient height 
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to have their course determined by that of the upper currents of air—. e., the 
southwest current in the north temperate zone. 

Storms of less extent, for instance the level summer thunder storms, are 
carried along by the general winds of the lower strata of air; these, however, 
are determined by the existence of the continental and oceanic areas of high 
and low pressure, whose changes from month to month may be seen in the charts 
of monthly isobarometric lines. Thus it is that with but very few exceptions 
the storms that have been traced to any distance, from April to October, are 
found to move about fixed tropical areas of high barometer in the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans in the direction corresponding to the movement of the hands of 
a watch, and in the contrary direction about a fixed area of low barometer in 
the interior of North America; those traced during the winter months move 
about the area of high barometer, in the interior of the continent, in the direc- 
tion of the movement of the watch hands. 

These great areas of high pressure are, however, ever varying in outline 
and position, thus giving rise to changes in the storm paths. 

The central low pressure produces a fall in the barometer in al! direc- 
tions about it; wherever that fall is accompanied with a deposition of vapor, a 
further fall will be thereby induced, consequently the storm centre will be 
drawn in that direction. 

On becoming familiar with the extent of the changes that may he produced 
by the heat of day and the cold of night, it is learned that from September to 
May such daily changes rarely or never interrupt the progress of storms when 
they have once set in; they exert but a subordinate influence compared to that 
exerted over the atmosphere by the cental area of low pressure, which appears 
tc maintain the storm so long as it is supplied with moist air. 

AGENCY OF OCEAN AND RIVER CURRENTS AND LAKES; ALSO OF DRY PLAINS 
AND DESERTS. 

It was advanced as an hypothesis by the writer a year ago, and demon- 
strated upon meteoric grounds, that the storm and cyclone naturally, if not 
necessarily, run upon the line of ocean currents and in the valleys of our bold 
rivers. Sailors have long since given the name ‘“ weather-breeder” to the 
Gulf Stream, and although eminent physical geographers have disputed the 
correctness of this homely name, it must be accepted as a true though rough 
characteristic of the fire-sprinkled path of this great oceanic current. The ob- 
servations of the Signal Service, as given daily in the press reports, conclu- 
sively establish the truth of such an hypothesis. The regions of most abundant 
moisture and lowest barometer are the regions which most attract the cyclone. 
Aqueous vapor is the food or fuel of the cyclone, and it will, unless drawn off or 
forced off, move in a straight line leading to a moist and saturated area, whether 
in the ocean or in mediterranean lakes, forest-covered districts, or snow and 
ice-clad regions. Where evaporation is going on, the meteor will eventually find 
the moisture to supply its centre and replenish the mighty and monstrous en- 
gine which keeps its wheels in motion, over a track of hundreds and thousands 
of miles. In the United States Japan expedition, Captain Silas Bent (its hy- 
drographer and an accomplished cyclonist), and Mr. Redfield also, traced sev- 
eral of the terrific storms and typhoons of the China seas and the West Pacific 
along the dark, hot waters of the Kuro Siwo, or Japanese gulf stream; and 
Mr. Charles Meldrum, of Mauritius, has clearly observed the same phenomena 
frequently in the Mozambique current, which is the torrential gulf stream of 
the Indian Ocean. In general, when a storm is moving in the interior of the 
country, it will work in the groove of some river valley, or toward the lakes, 
or over those bands of territory bounded by the highest isohygrometric lines 
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It will be found to move northward, therefore, on the eastern slope of the Alle- 
ghanies rather than on the western slope. Between two equally attractive 
areas of moisture, if there is no other force to influence, its march will be 
slow, halting, and deliberate. In forecasting the probable track of a storm 
these facts must ever be borne in mind. 

When a storm or cyclone runs into an arid or sun-scorched region, it is soon 
dissipated. It is probably this fact that explains the narrow scope of storins in 
the desert parts of the earth, and especially in the Arabian and Lybian deserts, 
and the Great Sahara, where the most extensive cyclones coming from the sea 
contract in diameter to the dimensions of the simoom or dust whirlwind. The 
simoom is noted for its fury, but it is short-lived, and as it passes over the burn- 
ing sand is rapidly weakened, and lasts generally from eight to ten hours— 
never more than a day. Our great Western Plains and the Llano Estacado of 
Texas doubtless do more to break the force of the cyclonic storms that pass 
over them than the majestic barriers interposed by the Sierra Nevada and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

AMERICAN CYCLONES. 

By the name of cyclone (rotatory storr.) may be described all storms whatso- 
ever which at the first stage of their existence were cyclonic, whatever may be 
their observed force or direction, and in whatsoever part of the earth they be- 
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BAHAMAS HURRICANE. 
gan, whether in the tropics or in the middle high latitudes. Our American 
storms arise generally in the West Indies, and, as far as observation or theory 
indicates, on a line which marks the conflict of the trade winds of the two hemi- 
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spheres. This line, as we have seen, varies and vibrates with the sun in de- 
clination, and moves annually over a district which seems to be bounded on the 
south by the equator and north by the 20th paralled of north latitude. 

A low pressure and large humidity and high thermometer in the centre, 
with winds veering in a direction contrary to the hands of a clock, or, as sailors 
call them, ‘“ backing winds,” mark these cyclonic meteors. This cyclonic rota- 
tion is explained by Ferrel’s law, and is ever present as the most prominent 
distinction of the storm, as Mr. William C. Redfield first discovered—a discov- 
ery ever since known as the “law of storms.” The winds blow from all 
points around the sunken centre, inward and then upward, forming the cirrus 
cloud, which is the famous storm-warner of the practical seaman. 

The diagram shows a celebrated Bahamas hurricane. It is kindly furnished 
me by the courtesy of Mr. John H. Redfield of Philadelphia, who emulates his 
father’s zeal in storm studies, and who constructed this chart from observations 
collected by Governor Rawson, W. Rawson, C. B., and Captain W. H. Stuart 
of the Bahamas, and originally appeared in Governor Rawson’s able report of 
this hurricane, published at Nassau, N. P. 

The extent or diameter of these cyclones is very great. Thus, in 1839, 
while one of them was ravaging the city of New York, and its fearful northeast 
winds were unroofing houses in the metropolis, some noble vessels were foun- 
dering in the Gulf Stream off the coast of the Carolinas from its more terrific 
and clearing southwest winds. It may be proper here to note that the most vi- 
olent winds usually follow in the rear of the cyclone, and on the south or equa- 
torial side of the area of low pressure. 

The storms of winter and autumn, in a word, of all seasons of the year, 
when the sun is below the equator, doubtless reach us from the equatorial At- 
lantic, off the coast of South Ameriea. Formed there by the interfering trade 
winds, they pass south of the Antilles over the milk-warm equatorial current, 
which enters the Gulf of Mexico by the Yucatan channel to feed the never-fail- 
ing fountains of the Gulf Stream. Borne in a westerly direction by the normal 
trade winds, the storm finally emerges from the Gulf into the tierra caliente of 
Mexico, south of the Rio Grande, and thence finds its way northward into the 
southwest and western plains of this country. It sometimes happens that from 
the area of high pressure on the Pacific coast of central and northern America, 
a volume of moist air is forced up over the Sierra Neyada and Rocky Moun- 
tains; its moisture is deposited, and a wave of rarefied but probably dry air is 
sturted on its northeast or eastern course. No sooner does this arrive as a 
wave of low barometer over the comparatively moist air of the Mississippi 
Valley than, by relieving the surface stratum of its pressure, there at once 
begins the condensation of its moisture, which process, if the air is not too dry, 
goes on rapidly increasing. 

A third class of American storms undoubtedly reach the Pacific coast from 
the great ocean itself, and with proper conditions they may be propagated from 
ocean to ocean. Although often these storms pass over without rain, until 
they near the lake district or Eastern States, yet their first cause may be traced 
back to the changes going on in the southern and western limits of the United 
States. At least two such have been actually followed during the four or six 
days occupied in passing from the California coast to Nova Scotia, and many 
instances are recorded of thoce that have passed from Texas over Lakes Superior 

and Huron. 

Occasionally a storm, as a great exception to rule, has moved from north 
to south. 
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Northers, tornadoes, and thunder storms originate in the lower cloud stra- 
tum in local but intense differences of temperature, moisture, and pressure, and 
are believed to prevail only on the west side of areas of high pressure. 

The cyclone once formed, by whatever cause, is not stationary. Imbedded 
in great atmospheric currents, which are influenced by the eurth’s diurnal ro- 
tation and by the drawing of “ fixed” areas of high or low temperature, as the 
case may be, and attracted somewhat by warm ocean currents, rivers, lakes, 
etc., the cyclone varies its path by the resultant of these compound forces. Its 
violence is strictly determined by the steepness of its barometric gradient, 
which is maintained or augmented by the vapor found to feed the central de- 
pression, and slightly by the frictional resistance of the earth’s crust. The va- 
por which reaches the storm centre, in radial or sinuous lines, ascends, grows 
cooler, is condensed into rain, and thus evolves immense quantities of latent 
heat, which expels the atmosphere in the centre and causes an increased de- 
pression proportioned to its quantity. The hygromefer will thus reveal the fall 
of the barometer that may be expected. 

STORM-FORETELLING. 

From all that has now been shown, the reader will see that the great ques- 
tion or problem of determining and predicting an extended storm or cyclone 
is narrowed down to that of letermining the path which the central area of low 
pressure will pursue and the velocity which the meteor will acquire. 

The rapidity of its motion may not be stated in exact and numerical terms, 
but usually and practically, we know, the greater the moisture or relative hu- 
midity of the air in the path of the cyclone centre, the greater will be its cen- 
tral depression and the greater will be the fall of the quicksilver in the baro- 
metric tube. 

The barometric and thermometric changes that are reported from Mount 
Washington, for instance, sometimes afford sure premonitions of a change in 
general character of the weather, and with great frequency foreshadow the 
storms that pass directly over New England. 

It is by increasing the mountain stations, and by adding such balloon 
observations as can be made, and, specially by the study of the forms, changes, 
motions, height, and velocity of the clouds and of the optical phenomena of 
the atmosphere, that meteorologists hope eventually to arrive at a full know- 
ledge of the regions of the air where the severe storms are propagated. 

The intelligent reader is now in a position to avail himself of the daily press 
reports of the Signal Service in forming his own prognostics of the weather. 
By entering daily on the weather-map* the isobaric and other isometeoric 
lines, after a few weeks of experience, any shipper, merchant, seaman, or pri- 
vate citizen may hope to obtain daily an accurate idea of all that is going on 
around him in the meteoric ocean. The signals now displayed at seaports by 
the Chief Signa‘ Officer—the cautionary red flag, with black square in centre, 
and by night the red lantern—are desigaed merely to suggest danger. When 
such signal appears, the shrewd and careful seaman, especially if about to leave 
port, will feel bound to study it in close comparison with what has been here 
advanced. The day has actually arrived when any man of ordinary education 
can easily make himself his own safe “clerk of the weather.” 

* Blank weather maps can be had at the Signal Office, mailed free of cost, for $275 per hun- 
dred, or actual cost. 

Tuomprson B. Maury. 
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CAPTAIN HORSFALL’S ROMANCE. 





SHALL call him Captain Horsfall; but he called himself something else. 

To tell his romance at all is bold enough; but to give his real name 

requires more venturesomeness than I possess; for the man lives in a fighting 
part of the country, and I may some time want to go there. 

I had seen Egypt; yes, I had marvelled at the pyramids, Luxor, and Kar- 
nac; my next great spectacle was Captain Horsfall. At the moment when he 
was revealed to me I stood upon the quarter-deck of a little Turkish steamer 
which used to make a poor living for somebody, at the risk of a certain num- 
ber of lives, by wriggling every fortnight from Alexandria along the coast of 
Syria as fur as the island of Cyprus, and back again. 

It was seven in the morning; the low yellow shore of ancient Mizraim was 
visible to starboard; east, north, and west stretched the Mediterranean, its 
wavelets glinting as they had glinted under the eyes of Tyrians and Sidonians ; 
the hot, dazzling, regal, godlike sun of the Orient, coming over the lands 
where had once been Baal, and Moloch, and Chemosh, saluted our prow. 
Every outline and sparkle of the great scene was a history as well as a 
beauty. , 

Amid this splendid present, whose magic recreated the past, I became 
aware of an odor which was neither embalming spice nor attar of roses, but 
something purely modern and Christian, and to my American olfactories far 
more familiar. On classic waters and under the sun of Melkart, the breath 
of an ante-breakfast cocktail came over my shoulder. It is astonishing what 
an effect the thing had on my senses and imagination. I had been so long un- 
used to the smell of ardent spirits, at least at that hour of the day, that my first 
feeling was disgust. Next, by the subtle power of association which exists in 
odors, I was transported from the old continent to the new. If I was in the 
South at all, it was South Carolina; or if I was in the East at all, it was East 
Tennessee. Sure that the individual who thus changed my atmosphere was of 
some English-speaking people, and probably a fellow-countryman, I turned 
with the words, “ Fine morning, sir.” 

“ Delightful, sir,” replied a tall man, stepping up to me with a broad smile 
of pure joy. “ Are you an American, sir ?” 

“T am.” 

* From—from the South, sir ?” 

“From the North.” 

“Never mind, sir,” he said cordially, and, as it were, forgivingly. ‘We 
are all countrymen abroad. Will you take a drink, sir ?” 

Willing to evade such an unaccustomed and therefore upsetting Inxury as 

randy before breakfast, and yet hampered by that desire not to offend a South- 
erner which is or was so common with a Northerner, I told him that I had 
long been out of the habit of cocktails. 

‘All the more reason,” he responded, with a cheerful eagerness which was 
unintentionally domineering, at the same time drawing a pocket-flask on me. 
“Here, sir, is what will remind you of home and friends. Let me urge it 
upon you. I have plenty—a demijohn of it below—never move without it. 
Not whiskey, I am sorry to say—not our own innocent and wholesome 
Bourben or Monongahela, the true drink of a gentleman who values his health 
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and peace of mind. But as brandy, it will pass. You will find it, sir, better 
than the water of these nasty countries, and far better than their wishy-washy 
humtug of a claret. Pray, sir, do me the compliment to taste of my imper- 
fect offering.” 

Thus urged, I weakly lifted the flask to my lips and made the motion of a 
swallow. 

** You are moderate in your potations, sir,” he said, bowing courteously as 
I returned him his refreshment. ‘ You are right, sir. Iam moderate myself. 
If there is any habit which I scorn and reprobate more than another, it is the 
wretched, ruinous, despicable, and vulgar habit of inebriety. Whiskey, sir, 
is only for the wise, the temperate, and one might almost say the religious. 
In the hands of a man of ungovernable appetite, small intelligence, feeble 
will, and defective moral principle, it is a curse. As the Good Book declares, 
it is raging; it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. To such, I say 
with the preacher, Beware!” 

Thus speaking, he lifted his flask, turned back his head, and took in a gill or 
so. Next, after delicately wiping the mouth of the utensil on his coat-sleeve, 
he offered me another drink, elevated his eyebrows with regret over my refusal, 
and repocketed his ‘ groceries.” 

* But I am truly delighted to meet you,” he resumed. ‘There are men 
of my section who have a violent, and I may say an unhuman prejudice against 
men of your section. But for me, I would rather take one decent Yankee by 
the hand than look upon ail the lousy, dirty, heathen Ayrabs in Egypt. I mean 
strictly a decent Yankee; not those nomadic swindlers who come among us 
to peddle their horn flints and wooden nutmegs; but gentlemen like yourself, 
sir, who stay where they belong and mind their own respectable business. 
Yes, sir, after travelling and scratching among these Ayrabs, infested with fleas 
by the million, and other unmentionable vermin [he had just mentioned them], 
ene learns to set a value upon one’s countrymen, even though from a different 
section.” 

He was ne* complimentary, and yet he clearly meant no offence. It must 
be understood that this was before the war, when the Southerner still honestly 
and fervently believed himself to be braver, mightier, richer, and grander 
than the Northerner, and so always treated the latter either with hostile con- 
tempt or friendly condescension. Moreover, my new acquaintance was a little 
in liquor, and that doubtless added somewhat to his native conceit, besides di- 
minishing his delicacy in the choice of ideas and language. Friendly? Of 
course he was. He was, as he truly said, delighted to meet me. The bland- 
ness with which he regarded me, and the mellow, courteous cordiality with 
which he addressed me, were both beyond the power of the ordinary human 
face and voice, at least in Yankee climates. A thoroughly good-hearted crea- 
ture I judged him, and in intent at least as polite as a Chesterfield. 

In appearance he was a personable and grandish sort of man, notwithstand- 
ing a certain negligence and even shabbiness of costume. He was over six 
feet high, built on a large scale, though not exactly portly, and with a self- 
respectful carriage, perhaps a little too lounging. His age was about forty, 
and he seemed to be in the flower of health, barring certain pimples and rich- 
ly-colored maculations, no dowht the result of too regular habits in the matter 
of cocktailing. His linen was almost unpleasantly careless; his frayed dress 
suit of black had an air of having been put on in the dark, being buttoned more 
or less askew; his beard was of at least three days’ growth, and his hair sadly 
needed brushing. I guessed him to be a Southern country lawyer or ‘ mer- 
chant,” who had made a fortune, or more probably inherited one, perhaps on 
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the side of his wife. He had not at all the air of a well-descended planter, or 
other gentleman of the truly high-toned species. But a gentleman he evident- 
ly considered himself, as does every Southerner who is not a ragamuflin. As 
I have already intimated, he was richly fragrant and softly mellow with drink ; 
and I may as well add here that I never afterward saw him when he was not 
in the same cheerful predicament. 

“ You are going——?” he presently said, with a bow. ‘ May I presume 
to intrude upon you with a query—where? ” 

[ told him that I was on my way to Beirut, there to meet a party of friends 
from Constantinople, who would go on with me to Jerusalem. 

“A delightful prospect!” he declared with an enthusiasm which approached 
unction. “I also hope to see that land—the Holy Land!” he emphasized in a 
truly clerical tone. “ It is for that that I left my native shores, and the graves 
of my, I trust, sainted forefathers. Sir, I was favored—unworthily—I had 
done nothing to deserve it—favored with pious parents, The lessons, and 
poetry, and history of the Scriptures were instilled into my youthful ears. You 
cannot imagine—no unassisted and merely human intellect can imagine—how 
fervently I have looked forward, not only in the romantic hours of infancy, 
but at various subsequent periods of my life, to this pilgrimage. Often, as I 
have sat by my excellent mother’s knee—now no more—conning the inspired 
words and weeping over the affecting narratives of Holy Writ—full often, 
as I have listened to the eloquent declamation and swelling music of the sanc- 
tuary, I have said to myself, John Horsfall, if ever Providence prospers you 
in worldly pelf, you shall see the very scenes of those mighty events. And 
here I am, off the coast of Egypt, and bound for the happy land of Canaan. 
To think of it! Sir, I cannot think of it, much less speak of it. Iam dumb 
with wonder and joy. I can only repeat the words of Watts—lI believe it is 
Watts— 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea. 
The rest of the verse, if I remember correctly, is not applicable.” 

He smote one hand upon the brandy flask in his left-hand breast pocket, 
and then waved it around as if blessing the four quarters of the globe. 

“ But there is Mrs. Horsfall,” he added. “ Let us go to her. I shall be 
most happy, Mr.——Mr.——. [I really beg your pardon. Did you tell me your 
name? If so, Ihave had the misfortune to quite forget it.” 

Without informing him that I had not yet mentioned my cognomen to him, I 
did now proclaim it. 

« Ah—Forrest—Forrest,” he repeated, only imperfectly catching it. “ It 
gives me great pleasure, Mr. Forrest, to make your acquaintance. It is an 
acquaintance which I shall remember, and no doubt value so long as I can call 
to mind these sublime scenes and the historic associations with which they are 
connected. Let me introduce you to Mrs. Horsfall.” 

So I advanced to Mrs. Horsfall, a tall brunette of thirty-five or more, who 
would have been quite handsome but for a certain moping twist about the vor- 
ners of the mouth, and a rather vicious sparkle in her black eyes. 

‘““Mr. Forrest, my dear,” said Horsfall, leading me forward in a lordly 
manner. ‘A fellow-countryman, my dear. A Yankee. But not the kind of 
person that we are accustomed to see from his section of the country. A 
gentleman.” 

Mrs. Horsfall shook hands cordially, and I think was really pleased to see 
me, mainly perhaps because I could speak English. 

* Did you come aboard last night?” she asked. “We didn’t see you. I 
sat up ever so late, hoping somebody would come aboard that we could talk 
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to. I’ve got dreadfully tired of always looking at these Turks and Ayrabs and 
Egyptians, and never being able to speak to anybody. And they are such a 
mulatto-like set, too. They seem to me about the same as so many niggers.” 

“Sons of Ham,” put in her husband. ‘Cursed be Canaan. His children 
shall be—I really do not remember the passage exactly, but the idea is that 
they shall be slaves—doomed to everlasting slavery.” 

«The Captain is very strong on the Bible,” smiled Mrs. Horsfall. “I tell 
him sometimes he talks just like a minister.” 

“The latest investigations,” I ventured to observe, “go to show that the 
Hamitic peoples have no connection with the negroes. ‘The Hamitie peoples, 
that is to say, the Egyptians, Canaanites, Tyrians, Carthaginians, etc., were 
dark, but not black, and had long, straight hair, or only slightly curling. They 
were related by language and undoubtedly by race to the Jews and Arabs. 
They were no more negroes than Moses or Mohammed.” 

“You amaze me,” exclaimed the Captain. “ You delight me equally. 
Then, sir, if negroes are not the descendants of Ham, they are not accounted 
for in the history of the human race, and are not men at all. They are of the 
beasts that perish. I am delighted to hear it. I always suspected it.” 

Under a weak fear of being set down for an abolitionist, and so rousing the 
naive horror of my unscholarly and prejudiced friends, I offered no argument 
against this inference. 

« Then, sir,” continued the Captain, “I am not altogether wrong—I am not 
acting against the dictates of civilized and Christianized humanity—in feeling 
a pitying sympathy for individuals of these cast-down races.” 

Mrs. Horsfall gave her husband a look which I did not fully comprehend, 
but which was evidently not altogether amiable. Then turning to me witha 
scornful, moody smile, she said, ‘* 1 know that the Captain means well enough. 
He has taken a mighty fancy to that Turkish Pasha’s wife that’s aboard.” 

“No, my dearest,” protested Horsfall. ‘“ Not a fancy—that is, not in any 
light-minded sense. Compassion! ‘That is the word. I pity the poor, bewuti- 
ful young thing. I entertain toward her sentiments of profound compassion, 
and toward her brute of a husband an aversion of unfathomable disgust.” 

“A beautiful wife of a Turkish Pasha?” I asked with the enthusiasm of a 
youngster. ‘Have you seen her?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Horsfall. ‘*She dropped her veil and let us have a look. 
I suppose she thinks she’s killing. A poor waxy sort of face, just the color of 
aturnip. Pretty eyes.” 

“The pallor of grief,” put in Horsfail. ‘The pallor of unmitigable grief. 
And no wonder, with that brute.” 

‘“‘T think her husband does scold her,” continued the lady. ‘‘ They have the 
stateroom next ours, and we can hear him blowing her up. But that’s the way 
with husbands generally,” she added, looking spitefully at her own. ‘I don’t 
see that she’s to be pitied more than other married women.” 

Now, as to the comparative blowing-up faculty of the two Horsfalls, I would 
have bet four to one on the female. There was a pertinacity of moodiness in 
the pout of her mouth and a promise of tantrums in the sidelong glare of her 
eye, which formed a complete contrast to the boozy good-natare of her hus- 
band’s countenance. Indeed, I may as well publish the fact at once, that she 
was not in any respect a specimen of the finer type of Southern women. She 
was ignorant, commonplace in ideas and sentiment, stuffed inconveniently with 
prejudices, and a good deal of a gossip. Her voice was persistently high and 
shrill, and made me think of the word yawping. Yet, withal, she was hand- 
seme—more’s the pitv. 
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Such were my impressions then and afterward of Mrs. Horsfall. It must 
be observed, however, that no young man likes a woman who speaks disre- 
spectfully of his sex at large. This woman had hinted that all husbands were 
domestic tyrants and scolds. It was sufficient to make me feel like saying, 
You’re another. 

“I wish I could get a sight of this oppressed beauty,” I said, as much to vex 
Mrs. Horsfail as anything. 

“There she is,” was her answer, not unamiable in tone, for I was not her 
husband. 

I turned with the eagerness of youth searching the world for romance. 
Two smallish figures, cumbrously and ungracefully shrouded in white, after 
the manner of Moslem women of the better classes, were tottering from the 
companion-stair toward the stern of the quarter-deck, apparently aiming to 
reach a group of servant-like people who were bivouacked there on quilts and 
amid a truck of baggage. They were so swathed as to exhibit only the eye- 
brows, the eyes, and the bridge of the nose. One of them, a negress, and un- 
doubtedly a slave, was doing her best to support the other. This last was 
white; that is, she was as light-complexioned as the ordinary New Orleans 
girl; and instead of being waxy, as Mrs. Horsfall had asserted, she showed a 
fine rich color. Perhaps, when heretofore inspected by my countrywoman, she 
had been suffering from the rolling of the vessel. I at once judged her beauti- 
ful; but all I could reaily see was that her nose was straight and her eyes black 
and brilliant; the rest of the portrait was finished by my imagination. As the 
two neared us the yellow morocco bootees came to a staggering halt, and it 
seemed for a moment as if the pair of bundles would go over. 

«Bless me, madam!” broke out Horsfall. 

He made a plunge toward them, and actually extended his arm. I wonder 
whether a Mussulman lady ever before had an elbow offered her by a South 
Carolinian or any other Christian? Of course his assistance was not accepted ; 
there was a stare of wonder, and the bootees moved on; perhaps, too, there was 
the faintest possible shriek of alarm. 

“Captain, do let those creatures alone!” called Mrs. Horsfall snappishly. 
“You don’t know ‘em, and you've no call to bother with ’em.” 

“« Certainly,” answered the Captain, somewhat abashed. Then turning to 
me he continued in a confidential undertone, “ Bless my body, Mr. Forrest, I 
really thought the lady was going to fall. Habit, sir—the chivalrous habit of 
my native State—the habit in which I thank God I was educated—of placing 
myself promptly at the service of a lady in distress. It was too much for me. 
1 forgot the customs which I suppose are prevalent in these blasted countries. 
Sir, I despise and abhor those customs. I say again I thank God that I was 
born in a land where a lady is valued, and where every gentleman who en- 
counters her is her humble servant. Polygamy brutalizes society. I see the 
proof of it every day that I pass in these downtrodden and degraded regions. 
Look at those women,” he said, pointing to the group of domestics who were 
at that moment salaaming their mistress and arranging cushions for her. 
“They are, I take it—those poor females lying there, exposed to the winds and 
the weather—they are, if Iam not happily mistaken, the concu——” 

He was by this time speaking pretty nearly at the top of his voice; but of a 
sudden he glanced at his wife and closed his oration with a decorous groan. 

** Let us say no more,” he murmured with solemnity. ‘The subject is too 
painful.” , 

The Syrian lady had by this time settled among her retainers, and the whole 
group was chattering gayly. ~ 
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“Insensible to their degradation!” sighed Horsfall. ‘Alas! insensible to 
their degradation. That is what culminates the horror of the thing. Sir, as a 
gentleman, as a South Carolinian, and as a Christian, I should like to take that 
beast of a Pasha by the nape of the neck and drop him over the stern into the 
mouth of Jonah’s whale. If you could hear him blowing at that lovely little 
creature! I lay awake in the silent watches of the night and actually perspired 
with wrath. I could hear every one of his brutal snarlings. I did not, it is 
true, and I thank Heaven that I could not, understand a word of his wretched 
lingo. But the meaning of it was too plain. He was venting upon her the 
scum and froth of his cowardly character.” 

It was obvious by this time that Mrs. Horsfall’s temper was souring. The 
corners of her mouth sulked complainingly, and her black eyes sparkled an- 
grily. 

* Do, Horsfall; stop going on in that ridiculous way !” she said. ‘This gen- 
tleman will think you are cracked.” 

“Well, let us drop a veil over it,” assented the husband. ‘My dear, we 
will see you again at breakfast.” 

Leading me forward by the arm, as if he had me in arrest, he continued in 
his grandiose, beery way, ‘‘ Woman, Mr. Forrest, is the weaker vessel. But 
we must bear with her. It is the duty and the honor and the privilege of the 
strong to be magnanimous. I despise and detest a man who is capable of jaw- 
ing back ata woman. It is only great souls who are henpecked. They know 
tlle weakness of the sex as a companion, and its value as a nurse. 

O woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 

But when we are down on a bed of sickness 

A guardian angel thou, 
or something to that effect, says the poet. 1 adore the sex, sir. I endeavor to 
respect it. It is my joy to protect it, to bear with its little angelic poutings— 
its April tears amid summer smiles. It is like infancy; it has the unreason 
and the purity. God bless it, sir! I mean the fair sex—yes, and infancy too.” 

His eyes reddened, and one alcoholic tear rolled deviously down his pictur- 
esque cheek, stealing with difficulty through his thorny beard, and losing itself 
at the corner of his mouth in a stain of tobacco juice. 

** But let us draw a veil over it,”’ he said, recovering his self-control. “ Mr. 
Forrest, as the Bishop of South Carolina observed to the Bishop of North Caro- 
lina, it is a long time between drinks. Will you try a cocktail?” 

“Thank you,” I replied. ‘One answers my purpose.” 

“ Right, sir,” he nodded approvingly. ‘Right asarule. But I sometimes 
use two.” 

So he took his third. 

“I drink from the bottle by preference,” he explained, referring to his sim- 
ple style of imbibing. ‘It is democratic, natural, pastoral, and I may say pa- 
triarchal. But there! look!” he added, jerking me around by the elbow. 
‘There is that lovely and woebegone countenance once more. It is the third 
time she has exposed it to me. It must be an appeal for protection, or at least 
for sympathy.” 

The Syrian lady had so far removed her veil as to expose her entire profile. 
It was just the countenance that I had pictured to myself. It was regular, del- 
ijvate, handsome; the outline was something between the Greek and the Jew- 
ish; the mouth was pulpy and particularly tempting. It was the face of a 
young woman who could not have been more than twenty, and might not have 
been more than seventeen. She was a little thing, with the lively, girlish air 
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common to small females; and I judged, by the sly, roguish sparkle in her 
black eyes, that she was a bit of a witch. At the same time, when not speak- 
ing, she had that air of languid, dignified repose which one so often sees in Ori- 
ental visages, and which so puts one in mind of a work of art. We studied 
her for a full minute; then she gave us a glance which was at once timorous 
and coquettish; then up went the veil of envious cotton. 

It was high time that she reassumed her domino. A moment later Hors- 
fall spun me around once more, and said in a sort of roar of a whisper, “ There 
is the Pasha.” 

I iooked; but I did not see a pasha—not even a commonplace Turk. In- 
stead of the massive, stern features and thick complexion of the Ottoman race, 
there were the fine aquiline profile and clear olive tint of the Syrian, such as one 
sees to best advantage in the old Arameean stock of Damascus. The man was 
about forty years old, in the finest flower of virile health, and physically a noble 
creature. His large eyes were like black diamonds; his moustache and long 
beard were glossy ebony. There was, however, something unpleasant about 
him; he looked at once perfidious and merciless; he made me think of Hazael. 
T could easily believe him a tyrannical husband, and I believed it the more be- 
cause his wife had shown her face to us, an exposure which must have been in 
her eyes a piece of extreme naughtiness. Doubtless she had said to herself 
while dropping her veil, “I will get even with him.” 

“ That is nota Turk,” I remarked. “ He is a Syrian gentleman and a Mus- 
sulman. I dare say he has been to Mecca.” 

**Superstitious beast!” grunted Horsfall. ‘I should like to hold him under 
water till he turned Christian. If there is any trait of character that I hate 
more than another, it is bigotry.” 

At this moment the signal was given for breakfast. The Captain conducted 
me back to Mrs. Horsfall, and together we escorted her down to table. 

** We shall see whether that turbanned scoundrel waits on his wife decently,” 
observed the Captain, as he helped his better half to fried chicken. 

“They are Moslems,” I explained. ‘ They will undoubtedly eat on deck, 
from food prepared by their own cook. They won't sit down with Christians.” 

“And so that poor creature won’t get a square meal all the time she is on 
board!” groaned Horsfall. 

** Do quit!” whispered his wife. ‘ What business is it of yours?” 

“ Let us draw a veil over it, my dear,” murmured the good-natured Captain. 

All that day I was with the Horsfalls, meaning more particularly the hus- 
band. I could not get away from him, and indeed I seldom wanted to, for he 
amused me. Such a fresh and picturesque type of Western life seemed all the 
more curious in this antipodal world of the Orient. His mere power of “ de- 
stroying licker” without getting very noticeably drunk was something wor- 
thy of study. All day he was turning cocktails and “ straights” out of his 
demijohn into himself; yet he never staggered, never hiccoughed, never talked 
thickly, never got wild or incoherent. His drink revealed itself mainly in his 
breath, which might be almost said to perfume the little steamer, in an exag- 
gerated courtesy of deportment and phraseology, and in a partial but uninter- 
rupted muddling of his wits. I am bound te state, by the way, that his hospi- 
tality was equal to his power of suction, and that he never treated himself with- 
out first shoving his flask toward me. 

He was a great talker, holding forth like a street preacher, and treating 
every subject with equal confidence. Yet he was amusingly ignorant, and I 
doubted whether he had read any book through but the Bible, unless it was 
“Horry’s Life of Marion.” What he knew had evidently been gleaned from 
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country newspapers, from the stump speeches of popular orators, and from 
the converse of neighbors. But this lack of information did not impede him 
from taking strong hold of every topic that came up, judging, denouncing, en- 
larging, and sentimentalizing with marvellous freedom and energy. His talk 
flowed like a river, only with more eddies than current. 

He was so exasperatingly fluent upon the Philistines that I took the liberty 
to set him down with a little modern ethnology. 

“The Philistine shore!” he was saying, pointing toward it. ‘This then is 
the classic land of Goliath, that son of Anak——” 

“Not necessarily a son of Anak,” I putin. “The Bible simply speaks of 
him as a son of Ripha, or son of the giant.” 

“But the Anakim were giants and Philistines,” insisted the Captain. 

“No, the Anakim were not Philistines. They were a people who origi- 
nally lived about Hebron, and who, flying from the Israelites, took refuge in 
Philistia.” 

“Then who the devil were the Philistines?” demanded Horsfall, looking 
at me with some little sternness, as if he were facing down an infidel. 

“European scholars have discovered that they were Pelasgians who colo- 
nized this country from Crete, about forty years after the time of Joshua. They 
were of the great and wide-spread Pelasgic race, which mainly abode in Italy, 
Greece, and the Levantine Archipelago. They were of the same stock with the 
Greeks and Romans.” 

“ White men!” exclaimed the Captain. ‘By George! sir, I knewit. That 

accounts for their martial prowess. That's the reason they conquered those 
contemptible Jews and hunted out that rascally Saul. By George! Mr. For- 
rest, I thank you for this piece of erudition. I shall read my Bible hereafter 
with greater interest. There are some full-blooded white men in it.” 
- ButI must not enlarge upon Horsfall’s peculiarities; I must hurry on to 
reach his romance. Our infirm dwarf of a steamer snuffled and groaned and 
wabbled, and, so to speak, limped along the coast-of Syria, putting in at Jaffa 
and Sidon, and then crawling on toward Beirut. By the time that we had left 
Sidon well astern it was nearly midnight, and I decided to go to my stifling 
kennel of a stateroom, having had Horsfall enough for one day. 

“ Farewell,” he said, rising and shaking hands with a beery unction which 
was little less than sentimental. “I shall remain; I cannot sleep. These 
scenes, these inspired and inspiring localities are too great, too sublime, too 
breathless in their interest for me to give way to slumber. On the very spot 
perhaps where the whale swallowed Jonah, John Hlorsfall cannot close his 
eyes. He remembers too well the touching narrative instilled into his child- 
hood. Let us take a drink.” 

At this moment there was an awful crash in the profound darkness for- 
ward, and still holding hands we went slam on our faces. 

“By George! we have run into Jonah’s whale,” muttered Horsfall. “ Lie 
low, and look out for that rotten old boiler. Bet you it bursts.” 

And burst it did; it seemed to have been loaded and primed for it; it went 
off like a gun when the trigger is pulled. Of course our lives were saved, or 
Horsfall would not have been able tu finish his romance, nor I my account of 
it. Our recumbent position sheltered us from the flying fragments, and a smart 
starboard breeze relieved us of the scalding steam. In a minute or less—it 
might have been a quarter of an hour, one could not measure the time exactly 
—the immediate peril was over. 

We rose and peered anxiously forward, seeking to measure the disaster. The 
quarter-deck where we stood was unharmed; but what had become of the rest 
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of the vessel? A few dying coals or brands showed like red points in the dark- 
ness, and cast dull lurid gleams on a miscellaneous destruction; one faintly 
lighting up a broken beam, and another a fragment of machinery. I judged, 
rather than perceived, that the whole midship of the boat was blown out, leay- 
ing the iron hull there a mere shell or crater. We could not see whether any 
one was hurt, but we heard cries of either anguish or terror from the wreck, 
and faint calls for help from the water alongside or astern. ‘These last, as I 
supposed, came from the crew of the fishing vessel or other coaster which had 
“collided ” with us and been the cause of our explosion. 

“Going to the bottom, by jingo!” exclaimed Horsfall, as we heard men 
behind us working at the fall-tackle of the small boats. ‘ We have been cut 
open as sure as you’re born. I must get after the old lady.” 

We groped our way to the companion-door and got into the cabin, pushing 
or rather falling through a lot of people who were tumbling up, questioning or 
shrieking in three or four different languages. In a few moments my friend 
came out of a stateroom and hurried on deck with a long bundle in white, 
which I could only indistinctly see by the light of the pendulum lemp, but 
which I of course knew to be Mrs. Horsfall. Not to be behiad him in gal- 
lantry, I rummaged about until I found some kind of small living creature, 
either a child or an undersized woman, and staggered away with it. When I 
at last got out of the cabin, I discovered that it was high time. The wooden 
débris amidships had caught fire from the scattered coals of the furnace, and 
were beginning to blaze in a fierce aggressive way which threatened prompt 
roasting to laggards. Moreover, the two small boats were already in the water, 
and filling up with the people who were swarming out of the wreck. The em- 
barkation went on like lightning; in a very few minutes some thirty of us were 
in the little pinnaces; in a few more we had pulled away from the fated steamer. 

I have described the scene hurriedly and confusedly, but it passed thus. At 
first everybody was rushing, pushing, and clambering; then we were crowded 
together, falling across each other and clutching miscellaneously; and mean- 
while there was ordering, calling, and shrieking in half a dozen unknown 
tongues. Nothing was very clear to me, except that I was barely saving my- 
self, and that a score and a half of other persons were barely saving themselves, 
all in a maniacal scramble and tumble and uproar. 

We were not now in obscurity. A lurid glow, the conflagration of the 
steamer, rose wavering and flickering through the darkness, growing higher, 
greater, and brighter every second, lighting up the hollow hull like an inferne, 
throwing far gleams over the wavelets of the Mediterranean, and showing us 
as red demons to each other. Opposite me, in the same boat, was Horsfall hold- 
ing in his arms the woman whom he had rescued, and trying to extricate her 
face from a swathing of sheets and blankets. The other people with us were 
the Maltese pilot of the vessel, two or three Turkish sailors, a Greek waiter, 
the bundle which I had brought out of the cabin, and half a dozen individuals 
not worth specifying. In our consort there seemed to be about the same num- 
ber, and of the same heterogeneous description. 

Twenty niiles from land, in open boats, ill provided in every way, and with 
undisciplined landlubberly Turks to care for us, our situation was surely an ugly 
one. But even in this gloomy condition of affairs my friend Horsfall was di- 
verting. I do not know whether I considered him from a comic point of view 
at the time; probably not. But since then I have often thought of his beha- 
vior and his babble with laughter. Our catastrophe had not changed him a par- 
ticle; he was just as boozy, blundering, and talkative as usual; he was him- 
self all over, if being half fuddled may be called being one’s self, 
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“« My dearest Miranda, look up,” he was saying. ‘ Where the Old Nick is 
your face? What do you hold that sheet over your head for? My dear diddle 
darling, don’t go on being frightened. The danger is over.” 

Of a sudden he gave a start and shouted, “ Hullo! I say, stop there. Hold 
your horses! This ain’t my wife! I’ve saved somebody else.” 

* What's that?” Tasked. ‘ Haven’t you got Mrs. Horsfall?” 

“Not a bit of it!” he yelled. “It’s the Pasha’s wife. I took the wrong 
stateroom. There, stop this boat. I must go back to the ship.” 

In his excitement he tore off the covering from the head of his burden, and 
exposed the delicate features and lustrous dark eyes of the young Syrian lady. 
She uttered a cry which was perhaps the name of her husband, pulled back 
her veil with an instinctive start of offended modesty, and slipped down into 
the bottom of the boat as if in despair. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the sentimental Horsfall. “I’ve hurt and 
scared the poor thing. Here, you poor, dear creature, sit up and make your- 
self easy.” 

He picked her up as if she were a child, and replaced her on the seat by his 
side. Next he sprang at the Maltese pilot, who was steering for us, and shouted 
in English, **‘ Go back to the steamer.” 

I translated his order into Italian, and explained the reason of it. 

“ We cannot do it,” replied the Maltese. “ We might be sucked down by 
the sinking of the vessel.” 

“Then go as near as you dare,” I begged. 

After much entreaty, and not a little quarrelling with the Turkish sailors, 
he put back a few rods, and we lay on our oars within a stone’s throw of the 
burning vessel. Horsfall let himself down into the water, struck out with a 
fine strong action, and was soon seen climbing the bulwarks. We waited for 
him ten minutes; then he came sculling coolly back to us on a large fragment 
of one of the paddle-boxes, having, as I discovered afterward, thrown off his 
wet duds in the cabin and put on his best suit. But he was alone; no Mrs. 
Horsfall. 

“Couldn't you find her?” I called, forgetting his grief in my anxiety. 

As he neared us he made some sobbing reply, of which I could only distin- 
guish the words, ‘* Sainted Miranda!” 

I said no more; it did not seem to be a time for words; I simply helped 
him aboard in silence. When he resumed his place beside the Syrian lady, I 
observed that he had something slung to his shoulder which he must have 
brought from the wreck. Can the reader imagine what this precious and se- 
lected object might be? It was his demijohn. I was not so indignant at 
him as one might expect; I simply thought, If there is any comfort in it, he 
needs it. 

Meantime the two boats had approached each other, and there had been a 
talking to and fro in various languages, undoubtedly a querying of friends for 
each other. The young Syrian peered and called in vain; her husband’s voice 
did not respond to her; he was probably drowned. Whether her bereave- 
ment touched her or not, I could neither see nur guess, although I was pro- 
foundly interested. She simply covered her head close, and fell motionless 
and silent. 

Hlorsfall too was speechless for a time, and, as I believed, crushed by his 
calamity. When at last I heard him speak, it was only to repeat, “ Sainted 
Miranda!” 

“You could not find her?” I ventured to ask. 

“No. Looked the whole cabin over. Gone!” 
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After another silence he added, “ In the words of the preacher, such is life. 
It is like the pea under the thimble. Now you see it, and now you don’t.” 

A few minutes later he looked up and said, quite in his usual tone, “ Mr. 
Forrest, if ever circumstances justified the taking of a drink, and if » man was 
ever excusable for desiring to take that drink, these are the circumstances, and 
lam the man. Will you join me?” 

Partly to encourage him, and partly, I must admit, to encourage myself, I did 
go shares in what he called a double-ender. After that, however, remember- 
ing that his need was greater than mine, I resolutely declined his frequent in- 
vitations and begged him to proceed without me. The result was that he went 
for the bottom of his demijohn and saw it alone. 

“The cup that cheers but not inebriates,” he remarked as he took his third 
pull at the brandy. 

“ And yet, sir, nothing of this sort,” he added, after a solemn pause—* no, 
sir, not all the old white whiskey of Pickens District, could make me forget 
my bereavement. I remember it in spite of the bowl: I cannot, cannot but re- 
member it. But, Heaven helping, I will not murmur. I trust that from the 
bottom of my heart I can join in that line of Watts—if it is Watts— 

Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee. 
And that other hymn, which is not, I believe, by Watts, commencing, 
Fare thee well, and if forever, still forever fare thee well. 


Yes, sainted Miranda, fare thee well! Sir, John Horsfall bows to the will of 
Providence. He remembers that passage of Holy Writ, ‘A man was made to 
mourn’; and knowing that he was so made, he murmurs not.” 

There was no saying anything suitable to such affliction; or, if there was, 
I could not think of it. 

“Where is that blasted steamer?” he presently asked. 

“It went to the bottom some time ago,” I told him. 

“Followed her trail,” he sighed. ‘ Followed Miranda! Both gone to 
Jonah’s locker; I should say Davy Jones’s locker; perhaps the same person.” 

Meantime we were rowing for the Syrian coast by mere guess-work, for 
after the sinking of the wreck darkness brooded upon the face of the waters. 
Damp, hungry, sleepy, tired, and cheerless, we spoke rarely in our various 
tongues, listened to the slatting of the wavelets under our bow, and longed for 
the morning. Thus half an hour passed; then suddenly the thick gloom evap- 
orated; a rift had opened in the vast canopy of clouds; the full high moon 
shone down splendidly, 

** What is that?” asked Horsfall, lifting his sleepy eyes. 

*“*The moon, of course,” I answered. 

“By George! so itis. I thought it was the steamer.” 

After a long stare at the luminary he added: “ Mr. Forrest, such is my 
confusion of soul in consequence of my bereavement, that I actually thought 
that was the steamer. I expected for a moment to see the sainted Miranda in 
it. Elijah, if I remember right, went to heaven in a chariot of fire. Why not 
Mrs. Horsfall? My mind is in a dazed state. Every locality seems to be full 
of the dear departed. In the remarkable words of Watts I can say, 

Bright shines the moon, but brighter thou.’’ 

Not long afterward I perceived that the Syrian lady had fallen asleep, and 
that her fresh young face, now partially uncovered, rested on Horsfall’s shoul- 
der, while his right arm encircled her waist. 

“She slumbers,” he said, in response to my smile. ‘“ At last she can seek 
Nature’s sweet restorer in what I may venture to call comparative peace. Her 
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sorrows have ended as mine have begun. She has been delivered from the 
tyranny of a confounded scoundrel by the same stroke which has divideu me 
from the now sainted Miranda. Mr. Forrest, it seems to me that I can discern 
in this affair what our good minister would call one of the leadings of Provi- 
dence. Strive as I will to think only of the dear departed, I cannot get it out 
of my head that it is my destiny and duty to save and console this poor, un- 
happy, benighted creature, to shed a little sunshine of sympathizing humanity 
upon her hitherto darkened life, and perhaps to be the hum\e means of con- 
veying her to a land of Christianity. Not that I am worthy of it. Oh, no! 
But the ways of Providence are mysterious. Who knows? By the way, Mr. 
Forrest, will you take a drink to clear your voice, and then ask that idiot of a 
Turk at the helm what he knows about this lady?” 

“Who is she?” I inquired of the Maltese pilot, pointing to the sleeping 
Syrian. 

“She is from Damaseus,” he replied. ‘Her husband has disappeared, 
probably fallen overboard. They were returning from a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
They are rich people.” 

** What is her name?” I asked. 

He turned to the bundle which I had aided in embarking, and shoved it 
rather roughiy, saying something in Arabic. The package stirred, pushed 
aside the sheet which swathed its upper extremity, and disclosed the face of 
the little negress. What I had saved was nothing but “ God’s image in ebony.” 
There was a short conversation in Arabic; then the Maltese addressed me in 
Italian. 

‘*This Moor says that her mistress is the Sitt (lady) Alila of the house of 
Abdelmelek of Damascus. Her husband was a merchant and had much 
money.” 

My South Carolinian, reverent from childhood of aristecracy, was simply 
and frankly delighted with this information, especially when I explained to 
him that in these Eastern lands trading is a patrician mode of existence, the 
word for merchant (howaja) signifying also gentleman. 

“By George! I knew it,” he exclaimed. ‘I knew she was of a high-toned 
breed, There is about her an elegance, an aristocratic finish—in short, a full- 
blooded something, which reminds me of the loftily born females of my own 
native State. Tell that Turk, if you please, Mr. Forrest, that lama gentle- 
man, and that I will be responsible for the lady Alila.” ‘ 

In the excess of his zeal he not only gave the girl’s waist a squeeze, but 
plunged into the mystery of her wrappings and possessed himself of her hand. 
She awoke, stared at him, uttered a little shriek, hastily released her fingers, 
and folded herself once more in her drapery. 

‘Suffering with cold, poor thing!” exclaimed the sympathizing Horsfall. 
‘Mr. Forrest, do you think there would be anything improper in giving her a 
good warming dose of brandy?” ; 

“‘T suspect that her religion would forbid her taking anything of the kind,” 
1 replied. 

“Her religion!” grunted the disgusted Horsfall. “What an infernal 
religion!” 

By this time the lady Alila had recovered her self-possession; she peeped 
slyly out of her coverings and eyed us curiously ; meeting my glance, she smiled. 
{t was a grave smile, like that of a puzzled and troubled child, full of wonder 
ind of inquiry, asking what manner of men we were and whether we indeed 
neant well by her. It made her face far more interesting than I had yet seen 
it, and raised it from mere prettiness, or perhaps beauty, to absolute loveliness. 
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‘‘Did you see that?” cried Horsfall, who took all the smile to himself. 
“She is an angel, if ever there was one in these blasted countries, which, by 
the way, were once the favorite resort of angels. Sir, I shall stand by this 
sweet child of misfortune. Our calamities have bound us together for life; 
and when the time comes I shall exist for her altogether. Not now,” he ex- 
claimed with a decorous sigh, no doubt remembering the lost Miranda. ‘ Not 
now. Ata proper time.” 

In a few minutes the lady Alila was once more asleep on the shoulder of 
her singular protector. It was in vain to wonder what she thought, what she 
felt, how she looked upon us, whether she realized her misfortunes, what her 
purposes were, and what would be the end of her. She was as silent concern- 
ing it all, and almost necessarily as silent, as destiny itself. I need hardly 
confess, by the way, that I envied Horsfall his lovely and romantic burden. 

But I must hurry through this voyage. After rowing all night, we found 
ourselves in the morning off the sand-hills of the headland of Beirut, looking 
at the sun as it soared above the long gray upper ranges of Lebanon and illu- 
minated its violet slopes and valleys. There we were picked up by the Aus- 
trian steamer from Smyrna, and carried into the harbor of the old seaport of 
northern Phoenicia, All this time Horsfall stuck by his lady Alila; and I can- 
not say that she seemed at all unwilling. She got into a most irreligious and 
Christianlike way of dropping her veil and letting us stare as much as we 
pleased at her damask cheeks and lustrous eyes. She smiled on us more and 
more, perhaps out of mere gratitude for her deliverance, but also, I thought, 
out of womanly liking, if not downright coquetry. Sometimes she talked a 
little to us in Arabic, eking out her misunderstood meanings with gestures. 
Occasionally she laughed heartily, bemg especially amused by my friend's re- 
petition of his one Semitic word, ‘Tyeb” (good), and echoing it with childlike 
glee, “ Tyeb, tyeb, tyeb.” I could not discover in her any grief over the ab- 
sence and probable death of her husband. It was very wrong in her, of course ; 
but I could not be angry at her about it. Indeed, I was wickedly glad that the 
man was gone; I had plans of my own about the lady Alila. 

Horsfall grew more and more infatuated with his protégée, shamefully for- 
getting the very lately sainted Miranda. He paid for Alila’s breakfast, got 
grapes and coffee for her from the steward, lifted her into the boat when we 
went ashore, sat beside her with an arm around her waist. It must be under- 
stood that the girl was fully dressed, having apparently gone to sleep in her or- 
dinary day clothing, after the not entirely pleasant custom of the Orientals. 

Ai the landing-place we fell into a horde of Arab porters, guides, and 
laborers, demanding employment at the top of their shrieking voices, and 
pushing and quarrelling for possession of us. I anticipated that Alila would 
claim the protection of some Moslem, and take French leave of us. But she 
seemed to be bewildered by the situation, and shrank behind us for refuge from 
the din. Horsfall presently stumbled upon an English-speaking Beirutee, a 
pupil of one of the schools of the American mission, and, shaking him cor- 
dially by the hand, presented him to the lady Alila. 

“Sir,” said he, holding him fast by the arm—* Sir, this is a lady in distress. 
She has had the misfortune to lose her husband, who, by the way, was a con- 
temptible scoundrel. We are involved in one common bereavement, for the 
same stroke robbed me of my wife—my only one,” he added, probably sus- 
pecting that his listener might be a polygamist. ‘I repeat, sir, that she is a 
lady and in distress. You, sir, who speak English, must have human emotions 
in your breast, and must understand my sympathy for one who suffers with 
me. I ask you, sir, to aid me in my endeavors to be of service to her; and if 
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money is any particular object to you, you shall not suffer for your philanthro- 
py; for, thank Heaven, here is my letter of credit, not to mention some of your 
miserable, scaly Turkish gold in my pockets. She is a lady and in distress. We 
are involved in one common misfortune. I propose to stand by her and be her 
friend for life. I want you to say so to her and everybody. Tell every scoun- 
drel who proposes to interfere that I, John Horsfall of South Carolina, will be 
in his hair. Look here, sir,” producing a revolver. ‘It is wet now, but it is 
sure when dry, and I shall dry it at the first opportunity. You understand me, 
sir? Iam glad you do. And now have the kindness to say to the lady Alila 
that my purse is at her service, and that I will stand watch and ward over her 
until she is restored to her paternal home; after which I hope for the great 
pleasure and honor of her continued acquaintance, not to mention plans of mine 
which refer to her future happiness.” 

The Beirutee, who had probably perceived at a glance that the lady Alila 
was of the faith of Islam, looked the picture of astonishment and perplexity. 

“But she not let you do all dat,” he finally replied, glancing with respect 
and something like alarm at the veiled figure beside him. 

** You tell her and see,” insisted Horsfall firmly, not to say v iciously. 

“ But it is haraam—forbidden.” 

**Who the devil forbids it?” demanded my boozy and pugnacious friend. 
“T’d like to look at the cuss. You tell her what I said immediately—that is, 
my dear sir, have the great goodness to tell her. Excuse my heat, sir. I am 
a Southerner and emotional.” 

A short conversation in Arabic ensned between our interpreter and the lady 
Alila. ‘ What does she say to it?” asked Horsfall. 

“She no say anyting about dat. She want to go into the city.” 

“Of course she wants to go into the city,” replied Horsfall. “If you know 
a good hotel and have the time to oblige us, will you do us the favor to guide 
us to it?” 

“Dat my business,” said the Beirutee, his face lighting up at the prospect 
of a job. 

“ And—if I may take the liberty—will you accept of this small compensa- 
tion?” added the liberal Captain, slipping a forty-piastre piece into the other’s 
swarthy hand. ‘Only let the hotel be the very best. The lady Alila must be 
well accommodated.” 

With a cheerful face and a swift, springy step, the Beirutee led the way into 
the compact, crowded, devious, shadowy, and sloppy city. We followed; first 
Alila and her negro girl, both. closely wrapped in their sheets; then Horsfall 
and myself. Fearing lest the citizens should discover that we were escorting 
a Moslem woman, and remembering stories of travellers who had been insulted, 
stoned, and nearly killed by the bigoted mobs of Islam, I had a foreboding of 
trouble. But I was ashamed to leave my boozy countryman to his blundering 
chances, and resisted a low-lived human temptation to slip up some side alley. 
On we went in silence; not a word from our sheeted odalisque; the gallant 
Captain sidled up to her in vain; she recoiled from him and clutched the dress 
of her slave; it seemed to me also that she trembled under her wrappings. 
My opinion is that she divined our danger and was in great terror. Probably, 
also, her restoration to a land of true believers had brought back upon her all 
her Moslem feelings, and caused her to look upon us once more as detestable 
giaours, whose society was contamination, disgrace, and peril. 

My fears as to a public excitement were soon realized. Dark-eyed, white- 
turbanned men stared at us in amazement, pointed after us as we passed, and 
broke into earnest conversation. Presently they followed us; a crowd began 
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to gather in our rear; a boy or two threw stones. Before we had got a quar- 
ter of a mile into the noisy, populous labyrinth of the city, there was a buzz of 
exclamations and a hurrying of feet behind us which threatened something 
harder than sugar-plums. Our Beirutee had turned as white as a dirty sheet, 
and his eyes rolled this way and that as if to dodge a death-stroke. Suddenly 
Horsfall came to a full stop, with the menacing words, “I say!” 

A stone—a mere pebble, by the way—had hit him on the leg. Swaying to 
and fre with the rhythm of many cocktails, he stared wrathfully at the swarthy, 
gayly-colored crowd which hooted after us, and then drew his revolver as calin- 
ly as if he had been in Pickens District. I do not know what might have hap- 
pened next; I think it more than likely that we should have been stoned with- 
in an inch of our lives; but all of a sudden the lady Alila, the cause of all this 
excitement, was gone. 

Yes, gone! Where I cannot say. Our backs were toward her fora mo- 
ment, and in that moment she vanished. The high, wide door of a large pub- 
lic bath was close by, and a lot of white-sheeted women were filing into it, their 
yellow morocco boots pattering along the sloppy and irregular pavement. It 
is almost certain that Alila and her negress joined this ghostly procession and 
tock refuge in the tomb-like quiet and mystery of the bath. Once among those 
other shrouded spectres, neither we nor the angry mob could possibly have dis- 
tinguished them; for one Syrian woman in her street dress looks exactly like 
another Syrian woman, and in that costume a man would not know his wife 
from his grandmother. 

At all events, she was gone. So was the Beirutee; we saw him fluttering 
up a side street overhung by high, sombre stone houses; we saw him wlask 
whitely around a corner, and we saw him no more. But with the departure 
of our Arab companions our danger ended. The bigots behind us, believing 
no doubt that they had been mistaken in suspecting us of unseemly intimacy 

ith Moslem females, dropped away about their lazy business and left us 
alone. In a most unexpected manner we had got clear of being stoned like 
the prophets. But Horsfall, the boozy, chimerical ignoramus, was simply fu- 
rious at the loss of his lady Alila. ‘ Where is she?” he demanded, glaring in 
all directions. 

“ Well, she has run away,” said I. ‘ Probably she has taken refuge in that 
bath.” 

He made a plunge toward the door of the edifice, and bat for me might 
have broken in upon the bathing ladies of Beirut, with such a result of scream- 
ings, skedaddlings, and brickbattings as the reader can imagine. It was with 
great difficulty that I dragged him away and persuaded him to muddle onward 
to a hotel. 

““My dream is over,” he said at last, with what he no doubt felt to be pa- 
thetic resignation, waving repeated adieus toward the sheeted women who 
were staring at us from the door of the bath-house. ‘ Farewell, Lady Alila, a 
long farewell. But no! I shall find her. I shall yet find her. Something 
tells me that I shall. I shall find her and rescue her. John Horsfall will find 
her. And, having found her, he will rescue her. There is balm for her sor- 
rows in this heart.” 

He was—it grieves me to express it brutally, but in plain language he was 
pretty drunk. In twenty minutes after I had got him a room he was snoring 
like a porpoise. 

That day I saw no more of him. I had slumbering of my own to do, and by 
accident we did not meet at meals. The next morning I turned out early, went 
to my banker’s, drew some needed funds, and did some equally necessary refit- 
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ting. Returning to the hotel about noon, I met Horsfall at the door in a wofully 
dilapidated plight, his clothes torn and dirty, and his face considerably bunged. 

“Mr. Forrest,” he said abruptly and sternly, “she is in that dungeon. The 
lady Alila is confined there Ly those Turkish miscreants. I am as sure of it as 
I am that heaven is above me.” 

‘What under the sun has happened to you?” I asked, staring at his bloody 
nose and torn raiment. 

“‘T have been mobbed,” he answere(. ‘‘ Mobbed for trying to rescue a lady 
in distress. Stoned, sir. Knocked down. Rolled in gutters. Kicked about 
as if I were a nigger taking the wall side of white men. I undertook, you 
must understand, to peep into that infernal dungeon, hoping to discover the lady 
Alila. And the reward of my labor of love and mercy is what you see before 
you in my tattered garments and insulted physiognomy. Sir, if there is justice 
in this benighted and blasted country, those miscreants shall suffer for it.” 

“You didn’t really try to look into the bath-house? ” 

“Sir, it is a prison, a dungeon of torture. Inspired by my humanity and 
my regard for that unfortunate lady in distress, I tried to investigate its horri- 
ble mysteries.” 

“Then all I can say is that you were lucky to escape with your life.” 

Tired of his intemperate follies, I was about to turn my back on him, with 
the intention of cutting his acquaintance for the future, when a new incident of 
a very astonishing nature detained me. 

“The sainted Miranda!” I heard him exclaim ina tone of calm wonder. 
“Do these eyes behold a ghost? Or is the man with the poker after me? ” 

There, sure enough, was Mrs. Horsfall ascending the steps of the hotel, un- 
doubtedly in flesh and blood, her face showing more cheerfulness and affection 
than I had ever before seen upon it. 

“John!” she called, rushing forward with arms extended. 

“Miranda!” he answered, and they were in each other’s embrace, honestly 
joying and loving for the moment. 

But I cannot linger over this part of the romance. It must be succinctly 
stated that Mrs. Horsfall, at the first shock of our steamer’s catastrophe, had 
clapped on a life-preserver and squeezed through one of the stern windows of 
the cabin, falling of course into the water and floating rapidly beyond hearing. 
Picked up in the morning by an Arab fishing-smack, she had been carried into 
Sidon, and thence, by the offices of the American missionaries, forwarded to 
Beirut. 

«‘ Sir,” said Horsfall to me, after he had shown his wife to a room, “ the fa- 
vors of fortune having restored Mrs. Horsfwll to me, I am obliged as a gentle- 
man—as a gentleman, sir, and a Christian—to think no more of the lady Alila. 
To you, therefore, sir, who, as I understand, are not married, I transfer what- 
ever obligations she may have toward me, and whatever responsibilities may 
rest upon me toward her. If you should ever meet her, have the kindness to 
say that I wished her well—yes, sir, from the bottom of a glowing and sympa- 
thetic heart, wished her well.” 

Within a day or two the Horsfalls started for Jerusalem; and somewhat 
later, my friends arriving, I followed. But I never saw them again, nor did I 
ever see the lady Alila. It pleases me to think that perhaps her husband was 
restored to her as the sainted Miranda was restored to Captain Horsfall. Af- 
ter all, I had no sound reason for believing that the Damascus howaja was 2 
brutal husband and passed more than a proper amount of his time in scolding 
his pretty wife. J. W. Dr Forest. 
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By Antuony TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CERTAINLY AN HEIRLOOM. 


HE burden of his position was so heavy 

on Lord Fawn’s mind that, on the 
Monday morning after leaving Fawn Court, 
he was hardly as true to the affairs of 
India as he himself would have wished. He 
was resolved to do what was right—if only 
he could find out what would be the right 
thing in his present difficulty. Not to 
break his word, not to be unjust, not to 
deviate by a hair’s breadth from that line 
of conduct which would be described as 
‘* honorable”’ in the circle to which he be- 
longed ; not to give his political enemies 
an opportunity for calumny—this was all 
in all to him. The young widow was very 
lovely and very rich, and it would have 
suited him well to marry her. It would 
still suit him well to do so, if she would 
make herself amenable to reason and the 
laws. He had assured himself that he 


was very much in love with her, and had 
already, in his imagination, received the 
distinguished heads of his party at Por- 


tray Castle. But he would give all this 
up—love, income, beauty, and castle— 
without a doubt, rather than find himself 
in the mess of having married a wife who 
had stolen a necklace, and who would not 
make restitution. He might marry her, 
and insist on giving it up afterward ; but 
he foresaw terrible difficulties in the way 
of such an arrangement. Lady Eus- 
tace was self-willed, and had already told 
him that she did not intend to keep the 
jewels in his house—but in her own! 
What should he do, so that no human be- 
ing—not the most bigoted Tory that ever 
expressed scorn for a Whig lord—should 
be able to say that he had done wrong? 
Ile was engaged to the lady, and could 
not simply change his mind and give no 
reason. He believed in Mr. Camperdown ; 
but he could hardly plead that belief, 
should he hereafter be accused of heart- 
less misconduct. For aught he knew Lady 
Eustace might bring an action against him 
for breach of promise, and obtain a ver- 


dict and damages, and annihilate him as 


, an Under-Secretary. How should he keep 
his hands quite clean? 

Frank Greystock was, as far as he knew, 
Lizzie’s nearest relative in London. The 
dean was her uncle, but then the dean was 
down at Bobsborough. It might be ne- 
cessary for him to go down to Bobsbo- 
rough; but in the mean time he would 
see Frank Greystock. Greystock was as 
bitter a Tory as any in England. Grey- 
stock was the very man who had attacked 
him, Lord Fawn, in the House of Com- 
mons respecting the Sawab—making the 
attack quite personal—and that without 
a shadow of a cause! Within the short 
straight grooves of Lord Fawn’s intellect 
the remembrance of this supposed wrong 
was always running up and down, renew- 
ing its own soreness. He regarded Grey- 
stock as an enemy who would lose no op- 
portunity of injuring him. In his weak- 
ness and littleness he was quite unable to 
judge of other men by himself. He 
would not go a hair’s breadth astray, if he 
knew it; but because Greystock had, in 
debate, called him timid and tyrannical, 
he believed that Greystock would stop 
short of nothing that might injure him. 
And yet he must appeal to Greystock? 
He did appeal, and in answer to his ap- 
peal Frank came to him at the India 
House. But Frank, before he saw Lord 
Fawn, had, as was fitting, been with his 
cousin. 

Nothing was decided at this interview. 
Lord Fawn became more than ever con- 
vinced that the member for Bobsborough 
was his determined enemy, and Frank 
was more convinced than ever that Lord 
Fawn was an empty, stiff-necked, self- 
sufficient prig. 

Greystock, of course, took his cousin’s 
part. He was there to do so ; and he him- 
self did not really know whether Lizzie 
was or was not entitled to the diamonds. 
The lie which she had first fabricated for 
the benefit of Mr. Benjamin when she had 
the jewels valued, and which she had 
since told with different degrees of pre- 
cision to various people—to Lady Linlith- 
gow, to Mr. Camperdown, to Lucy, and 
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to Lord Fawn—she now repeated with in- 
creased precision to her cousin. Sir Flo- 
rian, in putting the trinket into her hands, 
had explained to her that it was very val- 
uable, and that she was to regard it as 
her own peculiar property. ‘‘If it was 
an heirloom he couldn t do it,’’ Frank had 
said, with all the confidence of a practis- 
ing barrister. 

**He made it over as an heirloom to 
me,’’ said Lizzie, with plaintive tender- 
ness. 

‘¢ That’s nonsense, dear Lizzie.’’ Then 
she smiled sweetly on him, and patted 
the back of his hand with hers. She was 
very gentle with him, and bore his as- 
sumed superiority with pretty meekness. 
‘* He could not make it over as an heirloom 
to you. If it was his to give, he could 
give it to you.”’ 

‘* Tt was his—certainly.”’ 

** That is just what [ cannot tell as yet, 
and what must be found out. If the dia- 
monds formed part of an heirloom—and 
there is evidence that it is so—you must 
give them up. Sir Florian could only give 
away what was his own to give.”’ 

‘** But Lord Fawn had no right to dic- 
tate.” 

** Certainly not,’’ said Frank ; and then 
he made a promise, which he knew to be 
rash, that he would stand by his pretty 
cousin in this affair. ‘‘I don’t see why 
you should assume that Lady Eustace is 
keeping property that doesn’t belong to 
her,’’ he said to Lord Fawn. 

‘*T go by what Camperdown tells me,”’ 
said Lord Fawn. 

‘* Mr. Camperdown is a very excellent 
attorney, and a most respectable man,”’ 
said Greystock. ‘*I have nothing on 
earth to say against Mr. Camperdown. 
But Mr. Camperdown isn’t the law and 
the prophets, nor yet can we allow him to 
be judge and jury in such a case as this.”’ 

‘* Surely, Mr. Greystock, you wouldn’t 
wish it to go before a jury.”’ 

‘* You don’t understand me, Lord Fawn. 
If any claim be really made for these 
jewels by Mr. John Eustace on the part 
of the heir, or on behalf of the estate, a 
statement had better be submitted to 
counsel. The family deeds must be in- 
spected, and no doubt counsel would agree 
in telling my cousin, Lady Eustace, what 
she should or what she should not do. 
In the mean time, I understand that you 
are engaged to marry her.’’ 





‘* T was engaged to her certainly,’’ said 
Lord Fawn. 

** You can hardly mean to assert, my 
lord, that you intend to be untrue to your 
promise, and to throw over your own en- 
gagement because my cousin has expressed 
her wish to retain property which she be- 
lieves to be her own!’ This was said in 
a tone which made Lord Fawn surer than 
ever that Greystock was his enemy to the 
knife. Personally, he was not a coward ; 
and he knew enough of the world to be 
quite sure that Greystock would not at- 
tempt any personal encounter. But mor- 
ally, Lord Fawn was a coward, and he did 
fear that the man before him would work 
him some bitter injury. ‘‘ You cannot 
mean that,’’ continued Frank, ‘‘ and you 
will probably allow me to assure my cousin 
that she misunderstood you in the mat- 
ter.” 

‘* I'd sooner see Mr. Camperdown again 
before I say anything.”’ 

**T cannot understand, Lord Fawn, that 
a gentleman should require an attorney to 
tell him what to do in such a case as this.”’ 
They were standing now, and Lord Fawn’s 
countenance was heavy, troubled, and full 
of doubt. He said nothing, and was pro- 
bably altogether unaware how eloquent 
was his face. ‘‘ My cousin, Lady Eus- 
tace,’’ continued Frank, ‘‘must not be 
kept in this suspense. I agree on her be- 
half that her title to these trinkets must 
be made the subject of inquiry by persons 
adequate to forma judgment. Of course, 
I, as her relative, shall take no part in 
that inquiry. But as her relative, I must 
comand from you an admission that your 
engagement with her cannot in any way 
be allowed to depend on the fate of those 
jewels. She has chosen to accept you as 
her future husband, and I am bound to 
see that she is treated with good faith, 
honor, and fair observance.”’ 

Frank made his demand very well, while 
Lord Fawn was looking like a whjpped 
dog. ‘* Of course,”’ said his lordship, 
‘*all I want is, that the right thing should 
be done.”’ 

‘The right thing will be done. My 
cousin wishes to keep nothing that is not 
her own. I may tell her, then, that she 
will receive from you an assurance that 
you have had no intention of departing 
from your word.’’ After this, Lord Fawn 
made some attempt at a stipulation that 
this assurance to Lizzie was tu be founded 
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on the counter-assurance given to him 
that the matter of the diamonds should 
be decided by proper legal authority ; 
but Frank would not submit to this, and 
at last the Under-Secretary yielded. The 
engagement was to remain in force. 
Counsel were to be employed. The two 
lovers were not to see each other just 
at present. And when the matter had 
been decided by the lawyers, Lord Fawn 
was to express his regret for having sus- 
pected his lady-love! That was the ver- 
bal agreement, according to Frank Grey- 
stock’s view of it. Lord Fawn, no doubt, 
would have declared that he had never 
consented to the latter stipulation. 

About a week after this there was a 
meeting at Mr. Camperdown’s chambers. 
Greystock, as his cousin’s friend, attended 
to hear whut Mr. Camperdown had to say 
in the presence of Lord Fawn and John 
Eustace. He, Frank, had in the mean 
time been down to Richmond, had taken 
Lucy to his arms as his future bride, and 
had been closeted with Lady Fawn. As 
a man who was doing his duty by Lucy 
Morris, he was welcomed and made much 
of by her ladyship ; but it had been im- 
possible to leave Lizzie’s name altogether 
unmentioned, and Frank had spoken as 
the champion of his cousin. Of course 
there had arisen something of ill-feeling 
between the two. Lady Fawn had taught 
herself to hate Lizzie, and was desirous 
that the match should be over, diamonds 
or no diamonds. She could not quite say 
this to her visitor, but she showed her 
feeling very plainly. Frank was courteous, 
cold, and resolute in presuming, or pre- 
tending to presume, that asa matter of 
course the marriage would take place. 
Lady Fawn intended to be civil, but she 
could not restrain her feeling ; and though 
she did not dare to say that her son would 
have nothing more to do with Lizzie Eus- 
tace, she showed very plainly that she in- 
tended to work with that object. Of 
course the two did not part as cordial 
friends, and of course poor Lucy perceived 
that it was so. 

Before the meeting took place, Mr. 
Camperdown had been at work looking 
over old deeds. It is undoubtedly the 
case that things often become complicated 
which, from the greatness of their im- 
portance, should have been kept clear as 
running water. The diamonds in question 
had been bought with other jewels, by 
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Sir Florian’s grandfather, on the occasion 
of his marriage with the daughter of a 
certain duke, on which occasion old family 
jewels, which were said to have been 
heirlooms, were sold or given in exchange 
as part value for those then purchased. 
This grandfather, who had also been Sir 
Florian in his time, had expressly stated 
in his will that these jewels were to be re- 
garded as an heirloom in the family, and 
had as such left them to his eldest son, 
and to that son’s eldest son, should such 
a child be born. His eldest son had 
possessed them, but not that son’s son. 
There was such a Eustace born, but he 
had died before his father. The younger 
son of that old Sir Florian had then suc- 
ceeded as Sir Thomas, and he was the 
father of that Florian who had married 
Lizzie Eustace. That last Sir Florian had 
therefore been the fourth in succession 
from the old Sir Florian by whom the will 
had been made, and who had directed that 
these jewels should be regarded as heir- 
looms in the family. The two intermedi- 
ate baronets had made no allusion to the 
diamonds in any deeds executed by them. 
Indeed, Sir Florian’s father had died with- 
out a will. There were other jewels, 
larger but much less valuable than the 
diamonds, still in the hands of the Messrs. 
Garnett, as to which no question was 
raised. The late Sir Florian had, by his 
will, left all the property in his house at 
Portray to his widow, but all property 
elsewhere to his heir. This was what 
Mr. Camperdown had at last learned, but 
he had been forced to admit to himself, 
while learning this, that there was confu- 
sion. 

He was confident enough, however, that 
there was no difficulty in the matter. The 
Messrs. Garnett were able to say that the 
necklace had been in their keeping, with 
various other jewels still in their posses- 
sion, from the time of the death of the late 
Lady Eustace, up to the marriage of the 
late Sir Florian, herson. They stated the 
date on which the jewels were given up 
to be the 24th of September, which was 
the day after Sir Florian’s return from 
Scotland with his bride. Lizzie’s first 
statement had coincided with this entry in 
the Messrs. Garnett’s books; but latterly 
she had asserted that the necklace had 
been given to her in Scotland. When 
Mr. Camperdown examined the entry him- 
self in the jeweller’s book, he found the 
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figures to be so blotted that they might 
represent either the 4th or 24th Septem- 
ber. Now, the 4th September had been 
the day preceding Sir Florian’s marriage. 
John Eustace only knew that he had seen 
the necklace worn in Scotland by his 
mother. The bishop only knew that he 
had often seen them on the neck of his 
sister-in-law when, as was very often the 
case, she appeared in full-blown society. 
Mr. Camperdown believed that he had 
traced two stories to Lizzie—one, repeated 
more than once, that the diamonds had 
been given to her in London, and a sec- 
ond, made to himself, that they had been 
given to her at Portray. He himself be- 
lieved that they had never been in Scot- 
land since the death of the former Lady 
Eustace ; but he was quite confident that 
he could trust altogether to the disposition 
made of them by the old Sir Florian. 
There could be no doubt as to these being 
the diamonds there described, although 
the setting had been altered. Old Mr. 


Garnett stated that he would swear to 
them if he saw the necklace. 

**You cannot suppose that Lady Eus- 
tace wishes to keep anything that is not 


her own,’’ said Frank Greystock. 

‘* Of course not,’’ said John Eustace. 

‘* Nobody imagines it,’’ said Mr. Cam- 
perdown. Lord Fawn, who felt that he 
ought not to be there, and who did not 
know whether he might with a better 
grace take Lizzie’s part or a part against 
her, said nothing. ‘* But,” continued 
Mr. Camperdown, ‘‘ there is luckily no 
doubt as to the facts. The diamonds in 
question formed a part of a set of most 
valuable ornaments settled in the family 
by Sir Florian Eustace in 1799. The deed 
was drawn up by my grandfather, and is 
now here. I do not know how we are to 
have further proof. Will you look at the 
deed, Mr. Greystock, and at the will?”’ 
Frank suggested that as it might probably 
be expedient to take advice on the subject 
professionally, he had rather not look at 
the deed. Anything which he might say, 
on looking at the document now, could 
have no weight. ‘* But why should any 
advice be necessary,’’ said Mr. Camper- 
down, ** when the matter is so clear? ’’ 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said Frank, ‘‘ my cous- 
in, Lady Eustace, is strong in her confi- 
dence that her late husband intended to 
give them to her as her own, and that he 
would not have done this without the 
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power of doing so.””, Now Mr. Camper- 
down was quite sure that Lizzie was lying 
in this, and could therefore make no ade- 
quate answer. ‘‘ Your experience must 
probably have told you,’’ continued 
Frank, ‘‘ that there is considerable diffi- 
culty in dealing with the matter of heir- 
looms.”’ 

‘*T never heard of any such difficulty,’ 
said Mr. Camperdown. 

‘* People generally understand it all so 
clearly,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

**The late Sir Florian does not appear 
to have understood it very clearly,’’ said 
Frank. 

‘* Let her put them into the hands of 
any indifferent person or firm till the mat- 
ter is decided,’’ said Mr. Camperdown. 
** They will be much safer so than in her 
keeping.” 

“TI think they are quite safe, 
Frank. 

And this was ell that took place at that 
meeting. As Mr. Camperdown said to 
John Eustace, it was manifest enough 
that she meant “to hang on to them.”’ 
** T only hope Lord Fawn wil! not be fool 
enough to marry her,’’ said Mr. Cam- 
perdown. Lord Fawn himself was of the 
same way of thinking; but then how was 
he to clear his character of the charge 
which would be brought against him ; and 
how was he to stand his ground before 
Frank Greystock ? 


”? said 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DIAMONDS ARE SEEN IN PUBLIC. 
Ler it not be supposed that Lady Eus- 
tace during these summer weeks was liy- 
ing the life of a recluse. The London 
season was in its full splendor, and she 
was by no means a recluse. During the 
first year of her widowhood she had been 
every inch a widow, as far as crape would 
go, and a quiet life either at Bobsborough 
or Portray Castle. During this year her 
child was born, and she was in every way 
thrown upon her good behavior, living 
with bishops’ wives and deans’ daughters. 
Two years of retreat from the world is 
generally thought to be the proper thing 
for a widow. Lizzie had not quite accom- 
plished her two years before she reopened 
the campaign in Mount street with very 
small remnants of weeds, and with her 
erape brought down toa minimum; but 
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she was young and rich, and the world is 
aware that a woman of twenty-two can 
hardly afford to sacrifice two whole years. 
In the matter of her widowhood Lizzie did 
not encounter very much reproach. She 
was not shunned, or so ill spoken of as to 
have a widely-spread bad name among the 
streets and squares in which her carriage- 
wheels rolled. People called her a flirt, 
held up their hands in surprise at Sir Flo- 
rian’s foolish generosity—for the accounts 
of Lizzie’s wealth were greatly exaggerat- 
ed—and said that of course she would 
marry again. 

The general belief which often seizes 
upon the world in regard to some special 
falsehood is very surprising. Everybody 
on a sudden adopts an idea that some par- 
ticular man is over head and ears in debt, 
so that he can hardly leave his house for 
fear of the bailiffs ; or that some ill-fated 
woman is cruelly ill-used by her husband ; 
or that some eldest son has ruined his 
father; whereas the man doesn’t owe a 
shilling, the woman never hears a harsh 
word from her lord, and the eldest son in 
question has never succeeded in‘obtaining 
a shilling beyond his allowance. One of 
the lies about London this season was 
founded on the extent of Lady Eustace’s 
jointure. Indeed the lie went to state 
that the jointure was more than a joint- 
ure. It was believed that the property 
in Ayrshire was her own, to do what she 
pleased with it. That the property in 
Ayrshire was taken at double its value 
was a matter of course. It had been de- 
clared, at the time of his marriage, that 
Sir Florian had been especially generous 
to his penniless wife, and the generosity 
was magnified in the ordinary way. No 
doubt Lizzie’s own diligence had done 
much to propagate the story as to her 
positive ownership of Portray. Mr. Cam- 
perdown had been very busy denying this. 
John Eustace had denied it whenever oc- 
casion offered. The bishop in his quiet 
way had denied it. Lady Linlithgow had 
denied it. But the lie had been set on 
foot and had thriven, and there was hard- 
ly a man about town who didn’t know 
that Lady Eustace had eight or nine thou- 
sand a year, altogether at her own dispo- 
sal, down in Scotland. Of course a 
woman so endowed, so rich, so beautiful, 
so clever, so young, would marry again, 
and would marry well. No doubt, added 
to this there was a feeling that ‘‘ Lizzie,”’ 
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as she was not uncommonly called by peo- 
ple who had hardly ever seen her, had 
something amiss with it all. ‘I don’t 
know where it is she’s lame,’’ said that 
very clever man Captain Boodle, who had 
lately reappeared among his military 
friends at his club, ‘* but she don’t go flat 
all round.”’ 

‘*She has the devil of a temper, no 
doubt,”’ said Lieutenant Griggs. 

‘* No mouth, I should say,’’ said Boo- 
dle. It was thus that Lizzie was talked 
about at the clubs; but she was asked to 
dinners and balls, and gave little dinners 
herself, and to a certain extent was the 
fashion. Everybody had declared that of 
course she would marry again, and now it 
was known everywhere that she was en- 
gaged to Lord Fawn. 

‘*Poor dear Lord Fawn!” said Lady 
Glencora Palliser to her dear friend Ma- 
dame Max Goesler; ‘‘ do you remember 
how violently he was in love with Violet 
Effingham two years ago?”’ 

‘¢ Two years is a long time, Lady Glen- 
cora; and Violet Effingham has chosen 
another husband.”’ 

‘¢ But isn’t this a fall for him? Violet 
was the sweetest girl out, and at one time 
I really thought she meant to take him.”’ 

‘‘T thought she meant to take another 
man whom she did not take,’’ said Mme. 
Goesler, who had her own recollections, 
who was a widow herself, and who, at the 
period to which Lady Glencora was refer- 
ring, had thought that perhaps she might 
cease to be a widow. Not that she had 
ever suggested to herself that Lord Fawn 
might be her second husband. 

‘* Poor Lord Fawn!” continued Lady 
Glencora. ‘‘ I suppose he is terribly in 
want of money.”’ 

‘‘ But surely Lady Eustace is very 
pretty.” 

‘“‘ Yes; she is very pretty; nay more, 
she is quite lovely to look at. And she is 
clever, very. And she is rich, very. 
But vig 

‘“*Well, Lady Glencora. 
your ‘ but’ mean?”’ 

‘¢ Who ever explains a‘ but’? You’re 
a great deal too clever, Mme. Goesler, to 
want any explanation. And I couldn’t 
explain it. I can only say I’m sorry for 
poor Lord Fawn, who is a gentleman, but 
will never set the Thames en fire.”’ 

‘* No, indeed. All the same, I like 
Lord Fawn extremely,”’ said Mme. Goes- 


What does 
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ler, ‘‘and I think he’s just the man to 
He’s always at his 


marry Lady Eustace. 
office or at the House.”’ 

‘‘A man may be a great deal at his 
office, and a great deal more at the House 
than Lord Fawn,’’ said Lady Glencora 
laughing, ‘‘ and yet think about his wife, 
my dear.’’ For of all men known, no 
man spent more hours at the House or in 
his office than did Lady Glencora’s hus- 
band, Mr. Palliser, who at this time, and 
had now for more than two years, filled 
the high place of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

This conversation took place in Mme. 
Goesler’s little drawing-room in Park 
Lane; but, three days after this, the same 
two ladies met again at the house then 
occupied by Lady Chiltern in Portman 
Square—Lady Chiltern, with whom, as 
Violet Effingham, poor Lord Fawn had 
been much in love. ‘I think it the nic- 
est match in the world fur him,’’ Lady 
Chiltern had said to Mme. Goesler. 

‘¢ But have you heard of the diamonds? ”’ 
asked Lady Ulencora. 

‘*What diamonds?’’ ‘‘ Whose dia- 
monds?’’ Neither of the others had 
heard of the diamonds, and Lady Glen- 
cora was able to tell her story. Lady 
Eustace had found all the family jewels 
belonging to the Eustace family in the 
strong plate room at Portray Castle, and 
had taken possession of them as property 
found in her own house. John Eustace 
and the bishop had combined in demand- 
ing them on behalf of the heir, and a law- 
suit had been commenced! The diamonds 
were the most costly belonging to any 
Commoner in England, and had been 
valued at twenty-four thousand pounds ! 
Lord Fawn had retreated from his engage- 
ment the moment he heard that any doubt 
was thrown on Lady Eustace’s right to 
their possession! Lady Eustace had de- 
clared her intention of bringing an action 
against Lord Fawn, and had also secreted 
the diamonds! The reader will be aware 
that this statement was by no means an 
accurate history of the difficulty as far as 
it had as yet progressed. It wus, indeed, 
absolutely false in every detail; but it 
sufficed to show that the matter was be- 
coming public. ‘* You don’t mean to say 
that Lord Fawn is off?” asked Mme. 
Goesler. 

**T do,’’ said Lady Glencora. 

** Poor Lord Fawn! ”’ exclaimed Lady 
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Chiltern. ‘‘ It really seems as though he 
never would be settled.” 

‘*T don’t think he has courage enough 
for such conduct as that,’’ said Mme. 
Goesler. 

‘* And besides, Lady Eustac2’s income 
is quite certain,’’ said Lady Chiltern, 
‘‘and poor dear Lord Fawn doves want 
money so badly.” 

“Bat it is very disagreeable,’ said 
Lady Glencora, “to believe that your 
wife has got the finest diamonds in Eng- 
land, and then to find that she has only— 
stolenthem. I think Lord Fawn is right. 
If a man does marry for money, he should 
have the money. I wonder she ever took 
him. There is no doubt about her beauty, 
and she might have done beiter.’’ 

**T won’t hear Lord Fawn belittled,”’ 
said Lady Chiltern. 

‘* Done better!” said Mme. Goesler. 
‘** How could she have done better? He 
is a peer, and her son would be a peer. I 
don’t think she could have done better.’’ 
Lady Glencora in her time had wished to 
marry a man who had sought her for her 
money. Lady Chiltern in her time had 
refused to be Lady Fawn. Mme. Goesler 
in her time had declined to marry an Eng- 
lish peer. There was, therefore, some- 
thing more of interest in the conversation 
to each of them than was quite expressed 
in the words spoken. ‘‘Is she to be at 
your party on Friday, Lady Glencora?’”’ 
asked Mme. Goesler. 

‘* She has said she would come, and sc 
has Lord Fawn; for that matter, Lord 
Fawn dines with us. She’ll find that out, 
and then she'll stay away.’’ 

** Notshe,”’ said Lady Chiltern. ‘* She'll 
come for the sake of the bravado. She’s 
not the woman to show the white feather.”’ 

‘+ If he’s ill-using ner she’s guite right,”’ 
said Mme. Goesler. 

** And wea the very diamonds in dis- 
pute,’’ said Lady Chiltern. It was thus 
that the matter was discussed among 
ladies in the town. 

“Is Fawn’s marriage going on?” 
This question was asked of Mr. Legge 
Wilson by Barrington Erle. Mr. Legge 
Wilson was the Secretary of State for 
India, and Barrington Erle was in the 
Government. 

** Upon my word I don’t know,”’ said 
Mr. Wilson. ‘* The work goes on at the 
office; that’s all I know about Fawn. 
He hasn’t told me of his marriage, and 
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therefore I haven't spoken to him about 
se 99 

** He hasn’t made it official? ”’ 

‘The papers haven’t come before me 
yet,”’ said Mr. Wilson. 

‘*When they do they'll be very awk- 
ward papers, as far as I hear,’’ said Bar- 
rington Erle. ‘‘ There is no doubt they 
were engaged, and I believe there is no 
doubt that he has declared off, and refused 
to give any reason.”’ 

‘+ | suppose the money is not all there,”’ 
suggested Mr. Wilson. 

‘** There's a queer story going about as 
to some diamonds. No one knows whom 
they belong to, and they say that Fawn 
has accused her of stealing them. He 
wants to get hold of them, and she won’t 
give them up. I believe the lawyers are 
to have a shy at it. I’m sorry for Fawn. 
It’ll do him a deal of mischief.” 

** You'll find he won’t come out much 
amiss,’’ said Mr. Legge Wilson. ‘* He’s 
as cautious a man as there is in London. 
If there is anything wrong ——”’ 

‘* There’s is a great deal wrong,”’ said 
Barrington Erle. 

** You'll find it will be on her side.” 

** And you'll find also that she’ll con- 
trive that ail the blame shall lie upon 
him. She’s clever enough for anything! 
Who’s to be the new bishop ?”’ 

‘“* T have not heard Gresham say as yet ; 
Jones, I should think,’’ said Mr. Wilson. 

*¢ And who is Jones? ”’ 

** A clergyman, I suppose, of the safe 
sort. I don’t know that anything else is 
necessary.”’? From which it will be seen 
that Mr. Wilson had his own opinion 
about church matters, and also that peo- 
ple very high up in the world were con- 
cerning themselves about poor Lizzie’s 
affnirs, 

Lady Eustace did go to Lady Glencora’s 
evening party, in spite of Mr. Camper- 
down and all her difficulties. Lady Chil- 
tern had been quite right in saying that 
Lizzie was not the woman to show the 
white feather. She went, knowing that she 
would meet Lord Fawn, and she did wear 
the diamonds. It was the first time that 
they had been roand her neck since the 
occasion in respect to which Sir Florian 
had placed them in her hands, and it had 
not been without much screwing up of 
her courage that she had resolved to ap- 
pear on this occasion with the much 
talked-of ornament upon her person. It 
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was now something over a fortnight since 
she had parted with Lord Fawn at Fawn 
Court; and, although they were still pre- 
sumed to be engaged to marry each other, 
and were both living in London, she had 
not seen him since. A sort of message 
had reached her, through Frank Grey- 
stock, to the effect that Lord Fawn thought 
it as well that they should not meet till 
the matter was settled. Stipulations had 
been made by Frank on her behalf, and 
this had been inserted among them. She 
had received the message with scorn—with 
a mixture of scorn and gratitude—of scorn 
in regard to the man who had promised 
to marry her, and of affectionate gratitude 
to the cousin who had made the arrange- 
ment. ‘* Of course I shall not wish to 
see him while he chooses to entertain such 
an idea,’’ she had said, ** but I shall not 
keep outof his way. You would not wish 
me to keep out of his way, Frank?”’ 
When she received a card for Lady Glen- 
cora’s party, very soon after this, she was 
careful to answer it in such a manner as 
to impress Lady Glencora with a remem- 
branee of her assent. Lord Fawn would 
probably be there, unless he remained 
away in order to avoid her. Then she 
had ten days in which to make up her 
mind as to wearing the diamonds. Her 
courage was good; but then her igno- 
rance was so great! She did not know 
whether Mr. Camperdown might not con- 
trive to have them taken by violence from 
her neck, even on Lady Glencora’s stairs. 
Her best security, so she thought, would 
e in the fact that Mr. Camperdown 
would not know of her purpose. She 
told no one, not even Miss Macnulty, buat 
she appeared before that lady, arrayed in 
all her beauty, just as she was about to 
descend to her carriage. ‘‘ You’ve got 
the necklace on!’ said Miss Macnuity. 
*¢ Why should [ not wear my own neck- 
lace?’’ she asked, with assumed anger. 
Lady Glencora’s rooms were already 
very full when Lizzie entered them, but 
she was without a gentleman, and room 
was made for her to pass quickly up the 
stairs. The diamonds had been recog- 
nized by many before she had reached the 
drawing-room; not that these very dia- 
monds were known, or that there was a 
special memory for that necklace ; but the 
subject had been so generally discussed, 
that the blaze of the stones immediately 
brought it to the minds of men and wo- 
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men, ‘* There she is, with poor Eustace’s 
twenty thousand pounds round her neck,” 
said Laurence Fitzgibbon to his friend 
Barrington Erle. ‘‘ And there is Lord 
Fawn going to look after them,” replied 
the other. 

Lord Fawn thought it right, at any 
rate, to look after his bride. Lady Glen- 
cora had whispered into his ear before they 
went down to dinner that Lady Eustace 
would be there in the evening, so that he 
might have the option of escaping or re- 
maining. Could he have escaped without 
any one knowing that he had escaped, he 
would not have gone up stairs after din- 
ner; bat he knew that he was observed ; 
he knew that people were talking about 
him; and he did not like it to be said 
that he had run away. He went up, 
thinking much of it all, and as soon as 
he saw Lady Eustace he made his way to 
her and accosted her. Many eyes were 
upon them, but no ear probably heard 
how infinitely unimportant were the words 
which they spuke to each other. Her 
manner was excellent. She smiled and 
gave him her hand—just her hand with- 
out the slightest pressure—and spoke a 
half-whispered word, looking into his face, 
but betraying nothing by her look. Then 
he asked her whether she would dance. 
Yes; she would stand up for a quadrille ; 
and they did stand up for a quadrille. As 
she danced with no one else, it was clear 
that she treated Lord Fawn as her lover. 
As soon as the dance was done she took 
his arm and moved for a few minutes 
about the room with him. She was very 
conscious of the diamonds, bat she did 
not show the feeling in her face. He also 
was conscious of them, and he did show 
it. He did not recognize the necklace, 
but he knew well that this was the very 
bone of contention. They were very 
beautiful, and seemed to him to outshine 
all other jewelry in the room. And 
Lady Eustace was a woman of whom it 
might almost be said that she ought to 
wear diamonds. She was made to sparkle, 
to be bright with outside garniture—to 
shine and glitter, and be rich in apparel. 
The only doubt might be whether paste 
diamonds might not better suit her charac- 
ter. But these were not paste, and she 
did shine and glitter and was very rich. 
It must not be brought as an accusation 
against Lady Glencora’s guests that they 
pressed round to look at the necklace. 
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Lady Glencora’s guests knew better than 
to do that. But there was some slight 
ferment—slight, but still felt both by 
Lord Fawn and by Lady Eustace. Eyes 
were turned upon the diamonds, and there 
were whispers here and there. Lizzie bore 
it very well; but Lord Fawn was uncom- 
fortable. 

**I like her for wearing them,” said 
Lady Glencora to Lady Chiltern. 

‘* Yes—if she means to keep them. 1 
don’t pretend, however, to know any- 
thing about it. You see the match isn’t 
off.”? 

‘*T suppose not. What do you think I 
did? He dined here, you know, and, be- 
fore going down stairs, I told him that 
she was coming. I thought it only 
fair.” 

** And what did he say?”’ 

‘**T took care that he shouldn’t have to 
say anything; but, to tell the truth, I 
didn’t expect him to come up.” 

‘There can’t be any quarrel at all,”’ 
said Lady Chiltern. 

“‘I’m not sure of that,’’ said Lady 
Glencora. ‘* They are not so very lov- 
ing.” 

Lady Eustace made the most of her op- 
portunity. Soon after the quadrille was 
over she asked Lord Fawn to get her car- 
riage for her. Of course he got it, and 
of course he put her into it, passing up 
and down stairs twice in his efforts on her 
behalf. And of course all the world saw 
what he was doing. Up to the last mo- 
ment not a word had been spoken between 
them that might not have passed between 
the most ordinary acquaintance ; but, as 
she took her seat, she put her face for- 
ward and did say a word. ‘* You had bet- 
ter come to me soon,”’ she said. 

“T will,” said Lord Fawn. 

** Yes; you had better come soon. All 
this is wearing me—perhaps more than 
you think.”’ 

** T will come soon,”’ said Lord Fawn, 
and then he returned among Lady Glen- 
cora’s guests, very uncomfortable. Lixie 
got home in safety and locked up her dia- 
monds in the iron box. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AND I HAVE NOTHING TO GIVE. 


Ir was now the end of June, and Frank 
Greystock had been as yet but once at 
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Fawn Court since he had written to Lucy 
Morris asking her to be his wife. That 
was three weeks since, and as the barrier 
against him at Fawn Court had been re- 
moved by Lady Fawn herselt, the Fawn 
girls thought that as a lover he was very 
slack ; but Lucy was not in the least an- 
noyed. Lucy knew that it was all right ; 
for Frank, as he took his last walk round 
the shrubbery with her during that visit, 
had given her to understand that there 
was a little difference between him and 
Lady Fawn in regard to Lizzie Eustace. 
“*T am her only relative in London,” 
Frank had said. 

‘* Lady Linlithgow,’’ suggested Lucy. 

‘They have quarrelled, and the old 
woman is as bitter as gall. There is no 
one else to stand up for her, and I must 
see that she isn’t ill-used. Women do 
hate each other so virulently, and Lady 
Fawn hates her future daughter-in-law.”’ 
Lucy did not in the least grudge her lov- 
er’s assistance to his cousin. . There was 
nothing of jealousy in her feeling. She 
thought that Lizzie was unworthy of 
Frank’s goodness, but on such an occasion 
as this she would not say so. She told 
him nothing of the bribe that had been 
offered her, nor on that subject had she 
said a word to any of the Fawns. She 
understood, too, that as Frank had de- 
clared his purpose of supporting Lizzie, 
it might be as well that he should see just 
at present as little of Lady Fawn as possi- 
ble. Not a word, however, had Lady 
Fawn said to Lucy disparaging her lover 
for his conduct. It was quite understood 
now at Fawn Court, by all the girls, and 
no doubt by the whole estabiishment, that 
Lizzie Eustace was to be regarded as an 
enemy. Jt was believed by them all that 
Lord Fawn had broken off the match—or, 
at least, that he was resolved to break it; 
but various stratagems were to be used, 
and terrible engines of war were to be 
brought up if necessary, to prevent an al- 
liance which was now thought to be dis- 
reputable. Mrs. Hittaway had been hard 
at work, and had found out something 
very like truth in regard to the whole 
transaction with Mr. Benjamin. Perhaps 
Mrs. Hittaway had found out more than 
was quite true as to poor Lizzie’s former 
sins ; but what she did find out she used 
with all her skill, communicating her facts 
to her mother, to Mr. Camperdown, and 
to her brother. Her brother had almost 
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quarrelled with her, but still she con- 
tinued to communicate her facts. 

At this period Frank Greystock was 
certainly somewhat unreasonable in refer- 
ence to his cousin. At one time, as the 
reader will remember, he had thought of 
asking her to be his wife—because she was 
rich; but even then he had not thought 
well of her, had hardly believed her to be 
honest, and had rejoiced when he found 
that circumstances rather than his own 
judgment had rescued him from that evil. 
He had professed to be delighted when 
Lord Fawn was accepted—as being happy 
to think that his somewhat dangerous 
cousin was provided with so safe a hus- 
band ; and, when he had first heard of 
the necklace, he had expressed an opinion 
that of course it would be given up. In 
all this then he had shown no strong loy- 
alty to his cousin, no very dear friendship, 
nothing to make those who knew him feel 
that he would buckle on armor in her 
cause. But of late—and that, too, since 
his engagement with Lucy—he had stood 
up very stoutly as her friend, and the ar- 
mor was being buckled on. He had not 
scrupled to say that he meant to see her 
through this business with Lord Fawn, 
and had somewhat astonished Mr. Cam- 
perdown by raising a doubt on the ques- 
tion of the necklace. 

** He can’t but know that she has no 
more right to it than I have,’? Mr. Cam- 
perdown had said to his son with indig- 
nation. Mr. Camperdown was becoming 
unhappy about the necklace, not quite 
knowing how to proceed in the matter. 

In the mean time Frank had obeyed his 
better instincts, and had asked Lucy Mor- 
ris to be his wife. He had gone to Fawn 
Court in compliance with a promise to 
Lizzie Eustace that he would call upon her 
there. He had walked with Lucy because 
he was at Fawn Court. And he had 
written to Lucy because of the words he 
had spoken during the walk. In all this 
the matter had arranged itself as such 
matters do, and there was nothing, in 
truth, to be regretted. He really did love 
the girl with all his heart. It may, per- 
haps, be said that he had never in truth 
loved any other woman. In the best hu- 
mors of his mind he would tell himself— 
had from old times told himself often— 
that unless he married Lucy Morris he 
could never marry at all. When his 
mother, knowing that poor Lucy was pen- 
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niless, had, as mothers will do, begged 
him to beware, he had spoken up for his 
love honestly, declaring to her that in his 
eyes there was no woman living equal to 
Lucy Morris. The reader has seen him 
with the words almost on his tongue with 
which to offer his hand to his cousin, Liz- 
zie Eustace, knowing as he did so that his 
heart had been given to Lucy—knowing 
also that Lucy’s heart had been given to 
him! But he had not done it, and the 
better humor had prevailed. 

Within the figure and frame and clothes 
and cuticle, within the bones and flesh of 
many of us, there is but one person, a 
man or woman, with a preponderance 
either of good or evil, whose conduct in 
any emergency may be predicted with 
some assurance of accuracy by any one 
knowing the man or woman. Such per- 
sons are simple, single, and perhaps gen- 
erally safe. They walk along lines in ac- 
cordance with certain fixed instincts or 
principles, and are to-day as they were 
yesterday, and will be to-morrow as they 
are to-day. Lady Eustace was such a 
person, and so was Lucy Morris. Oppo- 
site in their characters as the two poles, 
they were each of them a simpleentity ; and 
any doubt or error in judging of the fu- 
ture conduct of either of them would come 
from insufficient knowledge of the woman. 
But there are human beings who, though 
of necessity single in body, are dual in 
character; in whose breasts not only is 
evil always fighting against good, but to 
whom evil is sometimes horribly, hide- 
ously evil, but is sometimes also not hide- 
ous at all. Of such men it may be said 
that Satan obtains an intermittent grasp, 
from which, when it is released, the re- 
bound carries them high amid virtuous 
resolutions and a thorough love of things 
good and noble. Such men or women 
may hardly perhaps debase themselves 
with the more vulgar vices. They will 
not be rogues, or thieves, or drunkards, 
or perhaps liars; but ambition, luxury, 
self-indulgence, pride, and covetousness 
will get a hold of them, and in various 
moods will be to them virtues in lieu of 
vices. Such a man was Frank Grey- 
stock, who could walk along the banks of 
the quiet, trout-giving Bob, at Bobsbo- 
rough, whipping the river with his rod, 
telling himself that the world lost for love 
would be a bad thing well lost for a fine 
purpose ; and who could also stand, with 
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his hands in his trousers pockets, looking 
down upon the pavement, in the purlieus 
of the courts at Westminster, and swear 
to himself that he would win the game, 
let the cost to bis heart be what it might. 
What must a man be who would allow 
some undefined feeling, some inward ache 
which he calls a passion and cannot ana- 
lyze, some desire which has come of in- 
stinct and not of judgment, to interfere 
with all the projects of his intellect, with 
all the work which he has laid out for 
his accomplishment? Circumstances had 
thrown him into a path of life for which, 
indeed, his means were insufficient, but 
which he regarded as of all paths the no- 
blest and the manliest. If he could be 
true to himseli—with such truth as at 
these moments would seem to him to be 
the truest truth—there was nothing in 
rank, nothing in ambition, which might 
not be within his reach. He might live 
with the highest, the best-educated, and 
the most beautiful; he might assist in di- 
recting national councils by his intelli- 
gence; and might make a name for him- 
self which should be remembered in his 
country, and of which men would read the 
records in the histories written in after 
ages. But to do this he must walk wa- 
rily. He, an embarrassed man, a man 
already in debt, a man with no realized 
property coming to him in reversion, was 
called upon to live, and to live as though 
at his ease, among those who had been 
born to wealth. And, indeed, he had so 
cleverly learned the ways of the wealthy 
that he hardly knew any longer how to 
live at his ease among the poor. 

But had he walked warily when he went 
down to Richmond, and afterward, sitting 
alone in the obscurity of his chamber, 
wrote the letter which had made Lucy 
Morris so happy? It must be acknowl- 
edged that he did in truth love the girl— 
that he was capable of a strong feeling. 
She was not beautiful, hardly even pretty, 
small, in appearance almost insignificant, 
quite penniless, a governess! He had 
often asked himself what it was that had 
so vanquished him. She always wore a 
pale gray frock, with perhaps a gray rib- 
bon, never running into any bright form 
of clothing. She was educated, very well 
educated ; but she owned no great accom 
plishment. She had not sung his heart 


away or ravished him with the harp. 
Even of her words she was sparing, seem- 
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ing to care more to listen than to speak ; 
a humble little thing to look at—one of 
whom you might say that she regarded 
herself as well-placed if left in the back- 
ground. Yet he had found her out and 
knew her. He had recognized the treas- 
ure, and had greatly desired to possess it. 
He had confessed to himself that, could 
splendor and ambition be laid aside, that 
little thing would be all the world to him. 
As he sat in court or in the House, patient 
from practice as he half-listened to the 
ponderous speeches of advocates or politi- 
cians, he would think of the sparkle in 
her eye, of the dimple in her chin, of the 
lines of the mouth which could plead so 
eloquently, though with few words. To 
sit on some high seat among his country- 
men and also to marry Lucy Morris, that 
would be a high ambition. He had cho- 
sen his way now, and she was engaged to 
be his wife. 

As he thought of it after he had done 
it, it was not all happiness, all content- 
ment with him. He did feel that he had 
crippled himself—impeded himself in run- 
ning the race, as it were with a log round 
his leg. He had offered to marry her, and 
he must do so at once, or almost at once, 
because she could now find no other home 
but his. He knew, as weil as did Lady 
Fawn, that she could not go into another 
family as governess; and he knew also 
that she ought not to remain in Lady 
Fawn’s house an hour longer than she 
should be wanted there. He must alter 
his plan of living at once, give up the lux- 
ury of his rooms at the Grosvenor, take a 
small house somewhere, probably near the 
Swiss Cottage, come up and down to his 
chambers by the underground railway, 
and in all probability abandon Parliament 
altogether. He was not sure whether in 
good faith he should not at once give no- 
tice of his intended acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds to the electors of Bobs- 
borough. Thus meditating, under the in- 
fluence of that intermittent evil grasp, al- 
most angry with himself for the open 
truth which he had spoken, or rather 
written, and perhaps thinking more of 
Lizzie and her beauty than he should have 
done, in the course of three weeks he had 
paid but one visit to Fawn Court. Then, 
of a sudden, finding himself one afternoon 
relieved from work, he resolved to go 
there. The days were still almost at their 
longest, and he did not secruple to present 
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himself before Lady Fawn between eight 
and nine in the evening. They were all 
at tea, and he was welcomed kindly. 
Lucy, when he wus announced, at once 
got up and met him almost at the door- 
way, sparkling with just a tear of joy in 
her eye, with a look in her face and a loy- 
ing manner, which for the moment made 
him sure that the little house near the 
Swiss Cottage would, after all, be the 
only Elysium upon earth. If she spoke a 
word he hardly heard it, but her hand 
was in his, so cool and soft, almost trem- 
bling in its grasp, with no attempt to with- 
draw itself, frank, loving, and honest. 
There was a perfect satisfaction in her 
greeting which at once told him that she 
had no discontented thoughts—had had no 
such thoughts—because he had been so 
long without coming. To see him wasa 
great joy. But every hour of her life was 
a joy to her, knowing, as she did know, 
that he loved her. 

Lady Fawn was gracious, the girls were 
hospitable, and he found himself made 
very welcome amidst all the women at the 
tea-table. Not a word was said about 
Lizzie Eustace. Lady Fawn talked about 
Parliament, and professed to pity a poor 
lover who was so bound to his country 
that he could not see his mistress above 
once a fortnight. ‘‘ But there’ll be a 
good time coming next month,’’ she said ; 
for it was now July. ‘* Though the girls 
can’t make their claims felt, the grouse 
can.”’ 

‘*It isn’t the House altogether that 
rules me with a rod of iron, Lady Fawn,”’ 
said Frank, ‘‘ but the necessity of earning 
daily bread by the sweat of my brow. A 
man who has to sit in court all day must 
take the night—or, indeed, any time thai 
he can get—to read up his cases.” 

‘*But the grouse put a stop to all 
work,” said Lady Fawn. ‘* My gardener 
told me just now that he wanted a day or 
twoin August. I don’t doubt but that he 
is going to the moors. Are you going to 
the moors, Mr. Greystock ? *’ 

As it happened, Frank Greystock did 
not quite know whether he was going to 
the moors or not. The Ayrshire grouse- 


shooting is not the best in Scotland; but 
there is grouse-shooting in Ayrshire ; and 
the shooting on the Portray mountains is 
not the worst shooting in the county. The 
castle at Portray overhangs the sea, but 
there is a wild district attached to it 
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stretching far back inland, in regard to 
which Lizzie Eustace was very proud of 
talking of *‘ her shooting.”’ Early in the 
spring of the present year she had asked 
her cousin Frank to accept the shooting 
for the coming season, and he had accept- 
edit. ‘I shall probably be abroad,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but there is the old castle.”’ She 
had offered it as though he had been her 
brother, and he had said that he would go 
down for a couple of weeks—not to the 
castle, but to a little lodge some miles up 
from the sea, of which she told him when he 
declined the castle. When this invitation 
was given there was no engagement be- 
tween her and Lord Fawn. Since that 
date, within the last day or two, she had 
reminded him of it. ‘* Won’t his lord- 


ship be there?’’ he had said laughingly. - 


‘* Certainly not,’’ she had answered with 
serious earnestness. Then she had ex- 
plained that her plan of going abroad had 
been set aside by circumstances. She did 
mean to go down to Portray. ‘ I couldn’t 
have you at the castle,’’ she said smiling ; 
‘* but even an Othello couldn’t object to a 
first cousin at a little cottage ever so many 
miles off.’’ It wasn’t for him to suggest 
what objections might rise to the brain of 
a modern Othello; but after some hesita- 
tion he said that he would be there. He 
had promised the trip to a friend, and 
would like to keep his promise. But, 
nevertheless, he almost thought that he 
ought to avoid Portray. He intended to 
support his cousin as far as he might do 
so honestly ; but he was not quite minded 
to stand by her through good report and 
evil report. He did not desire to be spe- 
cially known as her champion, and yet he 
felt that that position would be almost 
forced upon him. He foresaw danger, 
and consequently he was doubting about 
his journey to Scotland. 

‘** T hardly know whether I am or not,”’ 
said Frank, and he almost felt that he was 
blushing. 

**T hope you are,” said Lucy. ‘* When 
a man has to work all day and nearly all 
night, he should go where he may get 
fresh air.”’ 

“*There’s very good air without going 
to Seotland for it,’’ said Lady Fawn, who 
kept up an excellent house at Richmond, 
but who, with all her daughters, could 
not afford autumn trips. The Fawns 
lived at Fawn Court all the year round, 
and consequently Lady Fawn thought 
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that air was to be found in England sufli- 
ciently good for all purposes of vitality 
and recreation. 

‘*It’snot quite the same thing,’’ said 
Lucy; “‘ at least, not for a man.”’ 

After that she was allowed to escape 
into the grounds with her lover, and was 
made happy with half an hour of unalloy- 
ed bliss. To be alone with the girl to 
whom he is not engaged is a man’s de- 
light ; to be alone with the man to whom 
she is engaged is the woman’s. When 
the thing is settled there is always pre- 
sent to the man something of a feeling of 
clipped wings; whereas the woman is 
conscious of a new power of expanding 
her pinions. The certainty of the thing 
is to him repressive. He has done his 
work, and gained his victory, and by con- 
quering has become aslave. To her the 
certainty of the thing is the removal of 
a restraint which has hitherto always been 
on her. She can tell him everything, and 
be told everything, whereas her previous 
confidences, made with those of her own 
sex, have been tame, and by comparison 
valueless. He has no new confidence to 
make, unless when he comes to tell her he 
likes his meat well done, and wants his 
breakfast to be punctual. Lucy now not 
only promised herself, but did actually 
realize a great joy. He seemed to be to 
her all that her heart desired. He wasa 
man whose manner was naturally caress- 
ing and demonstrative, and she was to 
him, of all women, the sweetest, the dear- 
est, the most perfect, and all his own. 
‘* But, Frank ’’—she had already been 
taught to call him Frank when they were 
alone together—* what will come of all 
this about Lizzie Eustace ?”’ 

*¢ They will be married, of course.’’ 

**Do you think so? I am sure Lady 
Fawn doesn’t think so.”’ 

** What Lady Fawn thinks on such a 
matter cannot be helped. When a man 
asks a woman to marry him, and she 
accepts, the natural consequence is that 
they will be married. Don’t you think 
so?’? 

“‘T hope so, sometimes,’’ said Lucy, 
with her two hands joined upon his arm, 
and hanging to it with all her little 
weight. 

‘* You really do hope it? ’’ he said. 

“Oh, Ido; you knowI do. Hope it! 
I should die if I didn’t hope it.” 


‘* Then why shouldn’t she?’’ Heasked 
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his question with a quick, sharp voice, 
and then turned upon her for an an- 
swer. 

**T don’t know,” she said, very softly, 
and still clinging to him. ‘*1 sometimes 
think there is a difference in people.” 

‘* There is a difference ; but, still, we 
hardly judge of people sufficiently by our 
own feelings. As she accepted him, you 
may be sure that she wishes to marry him. 
She has more to give than he has.”’ 

“And I have nothing to give,” she 
said. 

“Tf I thought so, l’d go back even 
now,”’ he answered. ‘It is because you 
have so much to give—so much more than 
most others—that [ have thought of you, 
dreamed of you as my wife, almost ever 
since I first knew you.”’ 

‘*T have nothing left to give,’’ she said. 
** What [ ever had is all given. People 
call it the heart. I think it is heart, and 
brain, and mind, and body, and almost 
soul. But, Frank, though Lizzie Eustace 
is your cousin, I don’t want to be likened 
to her. She is very clever, and beautiful, 
and has a way with her that I know is 
charming. But 24 

** But what, Lucy? ”’ 

**T don’t think she cares so much as 
some people. I dare say she likes Lord 
Fawn very well, but I do not believe she 
loves him as I love you.”’ 

‘¢They’re engaged,’’ said Frank, ‘‘ and 
the best thing they can do is to marry each 
other. I can tell you this at any rate”’ 
—and his manner again became serious— 
‘*if Lord Fawn behaves ill to her, I, as 
her cousin, shall take her part.’’ 

**You don’t mean that you’ll—fight 
him! ”’ 

‘**No, my darling. Men don’t fight 
each other now-a-days—not often, at 
least—and Fawn and [are not of the fight- 
ing sort. I can make him understand 
what [ mean and what others will mean 
without fighting him. He is making a 
paltry excuse.” 

** But why should he want to excuse him- 
self—without reason? ’’ 

‘** Because he is afraid. People have 
got hold of him and told him lies, and he 
thinks there will be a scrape about this 
necklace, and he hates a scrape. He'll 
marry her at last, without a doubt, and 
Lady Fawn is only making trouble for her- 
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self by trying to prevent it. You can’t 
do anything.”’ 

** Oh no—I can’t do anything. When 
she was here it became at last quite dis- 
agreeable. She hardly spoke to them, 
and I’m sure that even the servants un- 
derstood that there was a quarrel.’’ She 
did not say a word of Lizzie’s offer of the 
brooch to herself, nor of the stories which 
by degrees were reaching her ears as to 
the old debts, and the diamonds, and the 
young bride’s conduct to Lady Linlithgow 
as soon as she married her grand husband, 
Sir Florian. She did think badly of Liz- 
zie, and could not but regret that her own 
noble, generous Frank should have to ex- 
pend his time and labor on a friend un- 
worthy of his friendship; but there was 
no shade of jealousy in her feeling, and 
she uttered no word against Lizzie more 
bitter than that in which she declared 
that there was a difference between people. 

And then there was something said as 
to their own prospects in life. Lucy at 
once and with vehemence declared that she 
did not look for or expect an immediate 
marriage. She did not scruple to tell 
him that she knew well how difficult was 
the task before him, and that it might be 
essential for his interest that he should 
remain as he was for a year or two. He 
was astonished to find how completely she 
understood his position, and how thorough- 
ly she sympathized with his interests. 
‘¢There is only one thing I couldn’t do 
for you,’’ she said. 

** And what is the one thing? ”’ 

**T couldn’t give you up. I almost 
thought that I ought to refuse you be- 
cause I can do nothing—nothing to help 
you. But there will always come a limit 
to self-denial. I couldn’t do that! Could 
1?” 

The reader will know how this question 
was answered, and will not want to be 
told of the long, elese, clinging, praise- 
worthy kiss with which the young barris- 
ter assured her that would have been on 
her part an act of self-denial which would 
to him have been absolutely ruinous. It 
was agreed, however, between them, that 
Lady Fawn should be told that they did 
not propose to marry till some time in the 
following year, and that she should be 
formally asked to allow Lucy to have a 
home at Fawn Court in the interval. 



























ADMIRAL FARRAGUT AND NEW ORLEANS. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND COMMAND OF THE FIRST THREE 
NAVAL EXPEDITIONS OF THE WAR. 





SECOND PAPER. 


HERE have been particularity of 
dates and detail, and quotations from 
official documents, in relation te the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the New Or- 
leans expedition, in order to correct some 
of the many strange statements and mis- 
representations of its inception which 
appear in most if not all the histories that 
have been written of the war. Partiality 
and prejudice almost universally influence 
those who undertake to write contempo- 
raneous history. Partisanship entered 
largely into the feelings of most of the writ- 
ers of the time, and a desire to throw promi- 
nently forward party favorites, rather, 
it is to be hoped, than a wish to do 
injustice to others or to pervert history, 
warped their judgment and led them to 
ignore facts, to misstate the originators 
of the enterprise, and also the real com- 
mander, to draw false inferences, and 
to award undue credit to favored party 
leaders. Farragut, the great chief, the 
actual leader in the fight, the real hero 
who commanded the expedition and cap- 
tured New Orleans, is represented as an 
assistant or subordinate to the General 
who accompanied him, but who was not 
under fire, and to whom, when the fight- 
ing was over, he, in pursuance of his or- 
ders from the Navy Department, turned 
over the forts and the city that he had 
captured. But Farragut was not a politi- 
cal partisan, nor the special favorite of a 
faction—was identified with no party, and 
would permit himself to be used by none. 
In the second volume of Greeley’s 
** American Conflict,’ purporting to give 
a history of the war, the fifth chapter is 
devoted to ‘*‘ Butler’s Expedition to the 
Gulf—Capture of New Orleans.”’ It is 
not said or intimated that it was Farra- 
gut’s expedition, though Farragut com- 
mandeg_it, was engaged in preparation 
for it, and had his orders to command it 
long before Butler was informed of it, 
and actually did the fighting, passed the 
forts, and captured New Orleans, and 
several days after its capture gave it into 
the possession of General Butler. The 
principal features and groundwork of 
that chapter of the ‘* American Conflict,”’ 





which have misled others, are, in many re- 
spects, and especially as to the origin of 
the expedition and the principal comman- 
der, mere partisan conjecture—false infer- 
ence—a perversion of history, not a record 
of facts. It is said, among other things, 
that ‘‘the substitution of Mr. Edwin 
M. Stanton for General Simon Cameron 
as head of the War Department caused 
some further delay.’”’ This substitution 
had no influence whatever on the move- 
ment, for the expedition and its object had 
not been communicated to the War De- 
partment when the change of Secretaries 
was made. Mr. Cameron’s going out or 
Mr. Stanton’s going into the Cabinet had 
nothing to do with it. It was not an 
enterprise of the War Department. The 
first knew nothing of the expedition while 
Secretary of War; the last was not 
advised of it until it was on the point of 
consummation. If the author of the 
** American Conflict’’ had anything be- 
yond mere guesswork for his history, he 
was egregiously deceived. Among other 
things he says: 

‘*Mobile had been generally guessed 
the object of General Butler’s mysterious 
expedition, whose destination was not 
ahsolutely fixed even in the councils of its 
authors. An effort to re-annex Texas had 
been considered, if not actuall contem- 
plated. It was finally decided, in a con- 
ference between Secretary Stanton and 
General Butler, that a resolute attempt 
should be made on New Orleans; and 
though General McClellan, when requested 
to give his opinion of the feasibility of the 
enterprise, reported that it could not be 
prudently undertaken with a less force 
than 50,000 men, while all that could be 
spared to General Butler was 15,000, 
President Lincoln after hearing all sides 
gave judgment for the prosecution.’’ 

Truth and error are here blended ina 
way to sacrifice the former. Had the 
author made inquiry, or investigated the 
ease, he would have learned that Mr. 
Stanton was not appointed Secretary of 
War until the 13th of January, 1862—two 
months after the conference, of which he 
appears to have been ignorant, between 
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the President, Secretary of the Navy, and 
others at General McCiellan’s house. At 
that time it was finally decided that the 
plan, which had its first conception in the 
Navy Department as early as September, 
and had been quietly considered and can- 
vassed until the capture of Port Royal on 
the 7th of November, should be carried 
out. ‘The navy had taken Ship Island, 
which may be considered perhaps the first 
step in this movement, and held it until 
troops were sent to occupy it. The naval 
vessels were in preparation, the bomb- 
vessels had been purchased and were 
undergoing the necessary alterations for 
the mortar beds, and orders for the mortars 
had been issued in November, 1861. Cap- 
tain Farragut had been seen, summoned 
to Washington, consulted and directed to 
hold himself in readiness to command the 
expedition weeks before Mr. Stanton was 
appointed Secretary of War—consequent- 
ly, before either he or General Butler was 
aware, or could have been consulted, or 
had thought of such an attempt, or knew 
it was to be made. 

Mr. Parton, in his book, ‘* General But- 
ler in New Orleans,” relates that ‘‘ One 
day (about January 10), toward the 
close of a long conference between the 
General and the Secretary, Mr. Stanton 
suddenly asked: ‘ Why can’t New Orleans 
be taken?’ The question thrilled General 
Butler to the marrow. ‘ It can,’ he replied. 
This was the first time New Orleans had 
been mentioned in General Butler’s hear- 
ing, but by no means the first time he had 
thought of it. The Secretary told him to 
prepare a programme, and for the third 
time the General dashed at the charts and 
books. General McClellan, too, was re- 
quested to present an opinion on the fea- 
sibility of the enterprise. He reported 
that the capture of New Orleans would 
require an army of 50,000 men, and no 
such number could be spared. Even 
Texas, he thought, should be given up for 
the present. But now General Butler, 
fired with the splendor and daring of the 
new project, exerted all the forces of his 
nature to win for it the success of the 
Government. He talked New Orleans to 
every member of the Cabinet. In a pro- 
tracted interview with the President he 
argued, he urged, he entreated, he con- 
vinced. Nobly was he seconded by Mr. 
Fox, the Assistant Secretary of the Nary, 
a native of Lowell, a schoolmate of 
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General Butler’s. His whole heart was in 
the scheme. The President spoke at 
length the decisive word, and the General 
almost reeled from the White House in 
the intoxication of his relief and joy.” 

The truth is, the President, instead of 
being urged, entreated, and at length con- 
vinced, in January, as stated, had ‘‘ spoke 
the decisive word’’ as early as the middle 
of November, had many interviews with 
the Secretary of the Navy in regard to it, 
had examined charts and been made ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the Army 
Engineer, General Barnard, and advised 
that the auxiliary bomb flotilla proposed 
by Commander Porter should be adopted, 
before Mr. Stanton was a member of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet. Mr. Fox, who is 
represented as seconding General Butler, 
had been engaged for many weeks in 
earnest, incessant labors and preparatory 
arrangements before General Butler was 
let into the secret. If General Batler 
‘** talked with every member of the Cabi- 
net’’ on this subject, it was contrary to 
the express understanding which was 
faithfully observed by allothers. General 
McClellan, who, it is represented, was 
requested by Secretary Stanton on the 
28th of January to give “‘an opinion 
upon the feasibility of the enterprise,’’ 
had made his views known in November. 
These views he appears to have repeated 
in January to the Secretary of War. 

In the biography or autobiography of 
Admiral D. D. Porter, published by 
Headley, a statement is made of the origin 
of the expedition widely different from 
that of Parton, yet about as erroneous. 
Headley says: 

‘The Powhatan, having steamed over 
ten thousand miles with her condemned 
machinery, was now obliged to return to 
the United States, where she was laid up 
at about the time of the Du Pont expedi- 
tion to Port Royal, and Lieutenant Porter 
was detached. He immediately sought 
other active service, and the capture of 
New Orleans being proposed by him, he 
was put in communication with General 
McClellan, and General Barnard of the 
Engineers, to talk the matter over. They 
were unanimous in their opinion that the 
city could be taken, and preparations were 
accordingly made to attempt the capture 
of the forts at or near the mouth of the 
Mississippi river. Admiral Farragut was 
ordered to command the naval forces, and 
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Lieutenant Porter, having recommended 
a large force of mortar vessels, was di- 
rected to equip them without delay.”’ 

Commander Porter was informed that 
the Navy Department intended to send an 
expedition to capture New Orleans two 
months earlier than General Butler, but 
he no more proposed it than that gentle- 
man. He did, when let into the confi- 
dence of the Department, and made aware 
of its programme, ‘‘ recommend a large 
foree of mortar vessels,’ and he is enti- 
tled to the credit of having proposed that 
appendage to the squadron. It was nota 
part of the original programme of the 
Navy Department. This statement of 
Headley is in direct conflict with Greeley 
and Parton as regards those who proposed 
the expedition and the timeof its inception. 
Headley claims that Porter proposed it 
in November; Greeley and Parton that 
Stanton and Butler, in consultation, sug- 
gested it in January, and that the Presi- 
dent then decided it. Neither statement 
is true. For reasons stated, Porter was 
made acquainted with the purpose and the 
programme of the Navy Department in No- 
vember, but he no more originated it than 
Stanton or Butler in January. He and 
General Barnard should have the credit 
of appending the mortar flotilla to the 
original programme of the Navy Depart- 
ment. The historians must have little 
practical knowledge, and must have made 
only superficial investigation, who could 
come to the conclusion that such an expe- 
dition could have been instituted and com- 
pleted within the time specified by them- 
selves. The history of the world may be 
searched in vain for such an achievement. 
The navy programme for the expedition 
moved on favorably, though delayed be- 
yond expectation, chiefly by the prepara- 
tion of the bomb fleet of mortar vessels for 
Commander Porter, who was never want- 
ing in energy, and who, as well as others, 
was actively employed after the 18th of 
November in preparations for the enter- 
prise. 

I have no disposition to detract from the 
credit or real merits of General Butler. 
He was preferred to an educated and 
trained military officer for the reason 
that the army plan differed from the na- 
val programme. The course which he 
pursued, and his brief administration of 
affairs at Baltimore, were such as to make 
him acceptable to Farragut in an expedi- 
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tion where the military General was to re- 
ceive from the naval officer, who was the 
actual commander of the expedition, the 
captured city, and govern it, as he had 
governed turbulent and insurrectionary 
Baltimore. 1t was as acceptable to me as 
to the military officers that he should 
command the military forces which were 
to codperate with Farrragut, though per- 
haps for different reasons. That expe- 
dition was, in its inception and execution, 
not a military but a naval affair, in which 
the army was directed to assist the navy 
and in due time to garrison the forts and 
occupy and govern the city. Whatever 
may have been General Butler’s views as 
to the practicability of taking either forts 
or city, or whatever may have been his 
plan, if he had any distinctive pian, few 
of the educated and trained military offi- 
cers believed that the forts could be passed 
and the city captured by a naval force; 
and many, perhaps most, of the naval 
officers were also incredulous in that re- 
spect. Nor could it have been accom- 
plished under the old order of things with 
sailing vessels under canvas against the 
opposing current of the Mississippi. But 
steam had wrought a revolution in naval 
tactics and naval warfare, and in encoun- 
tering and passing batteries, which army 
officers were slow to realize. The passage 
of the forts had, however, been demon- 
strated to be a possibility, to those who 
were not irrevocably wedded to old ideas 
and usages, at Hatteras and Port Royal. 
Farragut realized, appreciated, and adapt- 
ed his tactics to the change. General 
Butler had confidence in the navy and the 
enterprise greater than that of educated 
and more experienced military command- 
ers. I never understood that he had any 
programme or plan, or that he claims to 
have had any. Nor do his instractions in- 
dicate that there was any military plan at 
headquarters other than that of seconding 
the navy. On the 2ist of March, Flag 
Officer Farragut, in a private note written 
on his flagship the Colorado, in the Gulf, 
says: ‘‘ General Butler arrived yesterday. 
I called on him. He appears to have no 
definite plans, but will hold what we take.’’ 
This is in conformity with the naval pro- 
gramme and our original understanding. 
General McClellan had said, at the confer- 
ence which took place at his house in No- 
vember, that io take the forts and capture 
New Orleans would require an army of 
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50,000 men. But when he said this he 
supposed it was to be a military move- 
ment. When informed it was to be a na- 
val expedition, and that a cooperative 
force of only 10,000 men from the army 
was asked, to hold what the navy might 
take, he readily assented to the plan and 
promised us the required military assist- 
ance. The subject, however, did not bur- 
den his mind, at that time engaged in 
vast army movements ; for being a naval 
expedition, it imposed on him neither la- 
bor nor responsibility beyond that of fur- 
nishing, when the Navy Department was 
prepared, the promised aid of 10,000 men. 
He evidently was less sanguine than others 
of us that the expedition would beasuccess, 
but he knew that the movement would 
give the rebels employment at a distant 
point, keep them out of Virginia, where 
they were concentrating their strength, 
and he was not unwilling to be relieved of 
the Lowell politician, who had attained 
high military rank, was restless, and not 
disposed to be idle or set aside. 

The embarrassment which was experi- 
enced in consequence of the delay in fit- 
ting the vessels, creating the mortar fleet, 
procuring the mortars, shells, iron car- 
riages, etc., rendered it advisable to retard 
the sailing of the troops. In the mean 
time, however, the promised detachment 
of 2,500 men went forward on the 27th 
of November, pursuant to previous agree- 
ment, in the transport Constitution, under 
thecommand of Brigadier-General Phelps, 
to take possession of Ship Island, which 
had been held since the 17th of September 
by the navy. General Butler, whom the 
War Department proposed to send out 
with the first detachment, and who as yet 
knew nothing of their ultimate destina- 
tion, but supposed they were to move in 
due time on Mobile or Texas, was impa- 
tient for active service, and to keep him 
employed, as well as to divert the attention 
ef himself and others from the object in 
view, he was directed to prepare a paper 
upon Texas. Information was soon after 
received of the hostile attitude of Great 
Britain, in consequence of the capture of 
Slidell and Mason on the Trent, which 
furnished reason sufficient to satisfy their 
commander for detaining the New England 
volunteers. Until the naval vessels and 
the mortar flotilla were ready, these un- 
disciplined volunteers under an untrained 
commander were better in camp at the 


North, and could be better and more easily 
and more economically supplied than at 
Ship Island. 

In January, 1862, a change took place 
in the administration of the War Depart- 
ment. Mr. Cameron, the retiring Secre- 
tary, had never been apprised of the naval 
programme and purpose to capture New 
Orleans; and his successor, who entered 
upon his duties on the 14th of January, 
was not immediately informed of it. The 
little which had been done and promised 
by the military branch of the Government 
up to this date had been by General Me- 
Clellan, under the orders of the President. 
Everything had moved forward propitious- 
ly, but about the period of the change of 
Secretary of War an earnest application 
was made for men in the sounds of North 
Carolina and for more troops to carry on 
operations in South Carolina and Georgia. 
The Secretary of War recognized the ap- 
plication as both necessary and expedient, 
and being as yet unaware of the intention 
to capture New Orleans, but supposing 
the expedition to the Gulf was, as had 
been given out, to operate against Mobile 
or Texas, he yielded to the appeal of Gen- 
eral Sherman and others, and orders were 
issued that the New England volunteers 
should go to Port Royal or North Carolina 
instead of Ship Island. Information of 
this fact first reached the Navy Depart- 
ment through General Butler, who was 
greatly disappointed that his coast opera- 
tions in the extreme Southwest were to be 
interfered with. He and his chief of staff, 
General Shepley, called on his old neigh- 
bor and schoolmate, Mr. Fox, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, and made 
known his disappointment. He said the 
troops which had been sent to Ship Isl- 
and by express request of the Secretary 
of the Navy were to be withdrawn, and 
the second instalment, then on board the 
steamer Constitution at Hampton Roads, 
instead of going to the Gulf, were ordered 
to be disembarked or to remain on the 
Atlantic coast. Comprehending the diffi- 
culties that must follow from these un- 
timely and conflicting orders, Mr. Fox 
hastened at once to the War Department 
with a view of getting the orders inter- 
cepted and countermanded. He found 
Mr. Stanton alone, and astonished that 
gentleman by stating to him the prepara- 
tions that for more than two months had 
been on foot for the expedition, its object, 
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* and that the troops already at Ship Island, 


as well as those embarked on the Consti- 
tution, were a part of the enterprise, and 
essential to its success. They were regi- 
ments belonging to a military force of 10,- 
000 men which General McClellan, with 
the knowledge and approval of the Presi- 
dent, had promised the Secretary of the 
Navy asa cooperating military force in the 
proposed naval attack upon the Mississippi 
forts and New Orleans. Secretary Stan- 
ton took him by the hand in amazement. 
‘*An attack upon New Orleans by the 
navy?’ said he. ‘‘I never have heard 
of it. It is the best news you could give 
me.’’ An orderly was sent immediately 
for General McClellan, who on his arrival 
confirmed the statement, said there was an 
understanding by which the army, when 
the Navy Department had its arrange- 
ments completed, was to furnish the force 
named, and if the naval preparations were 
sufficiently advanced the troops must be 
forthcoming. So quietly had the prepa- 
rations progressed, and so little had he 
been consulted in this naval expedition, 
that General McClellan was surprised 
when informed of the facts, the progress 
that had been made, and that Flag Officer 
Farragut had been selected and received 
his orders. This was the first knowledge 
Mr. Stanton had of the expedition. It 
was on the 28th of January, a fortnight 
after he entered upon his duties in the War 
Department, and more than two months 
after the expedition had been determined 
upon in the conference which took place 
at the house of General McClellan. The 
whole intervening time had been actively 
and unremittingly employed. in making 
the necessary naval preparations. 

So large a squadron as that which com- 
posed the expedition could not be pre- 
pared and fitted without time. Most of 
the immense mortars and shells were to be 
cast; some of the naval vessels were on 
the stocks when the enterprise was first 
ordered, and even the Hartford, which be- 
came the flagship of Admiral Farragut, 
had not been refitted after her return from 
the East Indies when Commander Porter 
was sent off to prepare the mortar fleet. 
The whole energy and power of the Navy 
Department had been thrown into the 
work, and it is questionable if so large a 
force under similar circumstances was 
ever so speedily called out, prepared, and 
organized by any government. 


Although Mr. Stanton first learned of 
the expedition indirectly as stated, he en- 
tered into it warmly and gave us a larger 
codperating military force than had been 
promised by General McClellan. In an 
interview between him and myself imme- 
diately after his conversation with Mr. 
Fox and General McClellan, I explained, 
as did the President also, why the latter 
had been early consulted, and was our 
military confidant, and also the necessity 
for continued secrecy. ‘The importance of 
secrecy he appreciated, but was not en- 
tirely satisfied that General McClellan 
should have been exclusively the confidant 
of the Government in a military move- 
ment. It is known that for some unex- 
plained reason he and General McClel- 
lan became estranged, and this may have 
been the beginning of that estrangement 
which resulted soon after in positive alien- 
ation. 

If, as stated by Mr. Parton, General 
Butler ‘talked New Orleans to every 
member of the Cabinet,’’ it was not with 
the approval of the head of the army, nor 
in unison with the views and convictions 
of Mr. Stanton or the President, and was 
in direct opposition to the injunctions of 
the Navy Department. There was reti- 
cence on the part of all others. In the or- 
ders of the Commander-in-Chief to Gen- 
eral Butler, three weeks later, secrecy was 
still strictly enjoined, as will be seen by 
the first paragraph of General McCellan’s 
orders : 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, Feb. 23, 1862. 
Major-General BUTLER, United States Army. 

GENERAL : You are assigned to the command 
of the land forces destined to coijperate with the 
navy in the attack’ on New Orleans. You will 
use every means to keep the destination a pro- 
found secret, even from your staff officers, with 
the exception of your chief of staff and Lieuten- 
ant Weitzel of the Engineers. . . . 

GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN, 
Major-General commanding, ete, 


These rigid orders of the General-in- 
Chief to keep secret the destination of the 
expedition even from his staff officers 
would searcely have been enjoined so late 
as February, if General Butler had, as 
stated, been rushing around Washington 
in January ‘ talking New Orleans.’’ It 
is doubtless one of the many mistakes of 
a partial biographer, who, in his efforts 
to give his subject undue and excessive 
praise, does him a positive injury. Gen- 
eral Butler needs no false credit or munu- 
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factured notoriety in regard to the part 
taken by him in the New Orleans expedi- 
tion and the measures attending and fol- 
lowing it. He did not originate the ex- 
pedition, nor urge or convince the Presi- 
dent or any one having authority, as his 
biographer represents, for the project had 
been adopted and was in progress long be- 
fore he ever interchanged a word with the 
President or Secretary of War or any one 
else on the subject. The same may be 
said in regard to Mr. Stanton, whom most 
of the historians of the civil war mention 
as having proposed, or been the chief 
mover and actor in the expedition, where- 
as he was not made Secretary of War, nor 
did he know anything of it, until it was 
near its consummation. ‘Then, having 
just entered the War Department, he 
generously seconded the work, and ordered 
an increase of the military force from 10,- 
000 men promised by General McClellan 
to 18,000, with an assurance we should 
have more, if more were necessary. But 
he never considered himself or the War 
Departihent responsible for the expedi- 
tion, nor did he have other care or issue 
orders except to second and sustain the 
Navy Department in that enterprise. The 
fact that Admiral Farragut left for the 
Galf about the time Mr. Stanton was 
made Secretary of War, and that the sec- 
ond instalment of troops for Ship Island 
sailed soon after, led the inconsiderate ad- 
mirers of the Secretary of War and Gen- 
eral Butler to infer, without knowledge 
or investigation, that these gentlemen 
were the originators of an expedition 
which required months of preparation, 
and which was on its way before these 
gentlemen were aware of its destination. 
Each entered earnestly into the plan when 
informed of it, each in his way performed 
well his part in forwarding the troops that 
were to codperate with the navy; but the 
expedition in its inception and prepara- 
tion was not in any particular a project 
of the army or of the War Department. 
As soon as advised of the expedition, the 
naval programme, and the preparations 
which had been made, Mr. Stanton coun- 
termanded and corrected all military or- 
ders which interfered with it, and General 
Shepley, Butler’s chief of staff, left Wash- 
ington on the following day, the 29th of 
January, to join his command, and em- 
barked on the army transport steamer 
Constitution on her second trip, which 


sailed immediately for Ship Island with 
the second instalment of troops. General 
Butler sailed from Hampton Roads on the 
5th of February, nearly a month later, 
more than three months after the expedi- 
tion had been ordered, and about four 
weeks after he was informed of the desti- 
nation of himself and the force which he 
had raised in New England, to which the 
Secretary of War subsequently added 
other Western regiments, amounting to 
about 15,000 men, not 18,000 as had been 
promised. But disaster attended his voy- 
age, and it was not until the 25th of 
March, just one month after leaving 
Hampton Roads, that he arrived at Ship 
Island. 

Captain Farragut received his prepara- 
tory orders on the 23d of December, his 
full orders from the Navy Department as 
Flag Officer on the 20th of January, sailed 
from Hampton Roads on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, and arrived at Ship Island on the 
20th. The following are his orders, given 
into his hands before leaving Washington, 
and before either the Secretary of War or 
General Butler had been advised of the 
ultimate object of the expedition : 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, January 20, 1862. 
Flag Officer D. G. FARRAGUT, appointed to 
command Western Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron. 

Sir : When the Hartford is in all respects 
ready for sea, you will proceed to the Gulf of 
Mexico with all possible despatch, and commu 
nicate with Flag Officer W. W. McKean, who is 
directed by the enclosed despatch to transfer to 
you the command of the Western Gulf blockad- 
ing squadron. . . . There will be attached 
to your squadron a fleet of bomb vessels and 
armed steamers enough to manage them, all un- 
der command of Commander D. D. Porter, who 
will be directed to report to you. As fast as 
these vessels are got ready they will be sent to 
Key West to await the arrival of all and the 
commanding officers, who wili be permitted to 
organize and practise with them at that port. 

When these formidable mortars arrive and 
you are completely ready, you will collect such 
vessels as can be spared from the blockade, and 
proceed up the Mississippi river and reduce the 
defences which guard the approaches to New 
Orleans, when you will appear off that city and 
take possession of it under the guns of your 
squadron, and hoist the American flag therein, 
keeping possession until troops can be sent to 
you. If the Mississippi expedition from Cairo 
shall not have descended the river, you will take 
advantage of the panic to push a strong force up 
the river to take all their defences in the rear. 
As you have expressed yourself perfectly satis 
fied with the force given to you, and as many 
more powerful vessels will be added before you 
can commence operations, the Department and 
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the country require of you success. . . . 
There are other operations of minor importance 
which will commend themselves to your judg- 
ment and skill, but which must not be allowed 
to interfere with the great object in view—the 
certain capture of the city of New Orleans. 

Destroy the armed barriers which these delu- 
ded people have raised up against the power of 
the United States Government, and shoot down 
those who war against the Union ; but cultivate 
with cordiality the first returning reason which 
is sure to follow your success. 

Respectfully, ete., 
GIDEON WELLES. 


These orders, it will be observed, are 
framed to meet the case and its require- 
ments. They state briefly, but with some 
particularity, the great object in view and 
the manner in which it was to be accom- 
plished, but yet give the Flag Officer lati- 
tude and discretion in the employment of 
the means placed under his command. 

There were, as has been mentioned, dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the best method 
of reaching New Orleans. Army officers 
believed the city could not be captured by 
a naval force ascending from the Gulf 
without first reducing Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip. This was also the opinion of 
Commander Porter, who, nevertheless, 
was confident that with such a mortar 
flotilla as was furnished him he could so 
reduce or impair the works as to render 
the passage of the steamers practicable. 
The original navy programme contem- 
plated neither the reduction of the forts 
in advance nor a mortar flotilla, but the 
passage of the naval vessels and the cap- 
ture of the city, when the forts would be 
compelled to surrender. Flag Officer Far- 
ragut took the bold and first decided views 
of the Department. It was his firm con- 
viction that the naval steamers could run 
the forts without either reducing or bom- 
barding them, and it was his belief that 
the passage could be effected, and proba- 
bly would be, under the fire of their guns, 
independent of the bomb flotilla. Some 
vessels would doubtless be crippled, not 
improbably some would be destroyed ; but 
most, perhaps all, could get above the 
forts, and when the fleet was between the 
forts and the city their fall was inevita- 
ble. 

On the 10th of February the following 
communication was addressed to Flag 
Officer Farragut in furtherance of the 
great object intrusted to him, General 
Barnard having prepared a memorandum 
and given us sketches relative to the works 





on the Mississippi, procured from the 
Bureau of United States Engineers : 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, February 10, 1862. 
Flag Officer D. G. Farracut, U. 8. N., com- 
manding Western Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron, Ship Island, 

Sir: I enclose to you herewith sketches from 
the United States Engineer Bureau relative to 
the works on the Mississippi river ; also a mem- 
orandum prepared by General Barnard, United 
States Army, who constructed Fort St. Philip. 
‘The most important operation of the war is con- 
fided to yourself and your brave associates, and 
every light possible to obtain should be carefully 
considered before putting into operation the plan 
which your judgment dictates. 

It is reported that nineteen feet of water can 
be carried over the bar. If this be true, the 
frigate Mississippi can be got over without much 
difficulty. The Colorado draws about twenty- 
two feet ; she lightens one inch to twenty-four 
tons; her keel is about two feet deep. The 
frigate Wabash when in New York in 1858 drew, 
without her spar-deck guns, stores, water casks, 
tanks, and coal (excepting thirty tons), aft twen- 
ty feet four inches, forward sixteen feet, or on 
an even keel eighteen feet four inches. This 
would indicate a very easy passage for this no- 
ble vessel, and if it be possible to get these two 
steamers over, and perhaps a sailing vesselalso, 
you will take care to use every exertion to do 
so. The powerful tugs in the bomb flotilla will 
afford the necessary pulling power. The tops of 
these large steamers are from thirty to fifty feet 
above the fort, and command the parapets and 
intericr completely with howitzers and musket- 
ry. The Wachusett at Boston; the Oneida, 
Richmond, Varuna, and Dakota at New York ; 
and the Iroquois from the West Indies, are or- 
dered to report to you with all practicable de- 
spatch, and every gunboat which can be got 
ready in time will have the sameorders, All of 
the bomb vessels have sailed, and the steamers 
to accompany them are being prepared with 
great despatch. It is believed the last will be 
of by the 16th instant. 

Eighteen thousand men are being sent to the 
Gulf to co\perate in the movements which will 
give to the arms of the United States full posses- 
sion of the ports within the limits of your com- 
mand. You will, however, carry out your in- 
structions with regard to the Mississippi and 
Mobile without any delay beyond that imposed 
upon you by your own careful preparation. A 
division from Ship Island will probably be ready 
to occupy the forts that will fall into your han‘s, 
The Department relies upon your skill to give 
direction to the powerful force placed at your 
disposal, and upon your persona) ~haracter to 
infuse a hearty co \peration amon, your officers, 
free from unworthy jealousies. If successful, 
you open the way to the sea for the great West, 
never again to be closed. The Rebellion will be 
riven in the centre, and the flag to which you 
have been so faithful will recover its supremacy 
in every State. 

Very respectfully, ete., 
GIDEON WELLES, 


When Farragut was first consulted in 
December, and when he received his or- 
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ders, the understanding was, as has been 
stated, that he should be aided by a mili- 
tary force of 10,000 men promised by Gen- 
eral McClellan; but Secretary Stanton 
directed that the military force should be 
increased to 18,000 men. Of this addi- 
tional assistance Flag Officer Farragut 
was first advised in-the above communica- 
tion of February 10, he having received 
his first orders before the Secretary of War 
was informed of the expedition, and left 
Washington and Hampton Roads with 
the understanding that the military aid 
would consist of but 10,000 troops. 

In both these orders and in all and 
every communication and consultation 
which took place, the expedition was con- 
sidered and treated as a naval expedition, 
originating in the Navy Department, 
and commanded by a navy officer, neither 
the War Department nor the General-in- 
Chief doing more than furnish the troops 
to hold what the navy might take. The 
programme and preliminary arrangements 
were made by the Navy Department, and 
the details were carried out by the navy, 
although the historians represent it as 
‘* Butler’s expedition to the Gulf,’’ first 
suggested by the Secretary of War, who 
on the 28th of January—or 10th, accord- 
ing to Parton, four days before Stanton 
was Secretary— “ suddenly asked” General 
Butler, ‘* Why can’t New Orleans be 
taken?’? When that question is repre- 
sented to have been put, thousands of men 
had been for months employed and mil- 
lions had been expended in preparations 
tu solve that problem. 

On the 20th of January, before either 
Secretary Stanton or General Butler had 
an intimation on the subject, Flag Officer 
Farragut received orders from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to ‘* reduce the defences 
which guard the approaches to New Or- 
Jeans, when you will appear off that city 
and take possession of it under the guns 
of your squadron, and hoist the Ameri- 
can flag therein, keeping possession until 
troops can be sent to you.”? These orders 
were literally obeyed three months later, 
when Flag Officer Farragut on the 25th 
of April appeared off New Orleans with 
no military foree whatever to aid him, 
and took possession of the place under the 
guns of his squadron on the 26th ; hoisted 
the American flag and kept possession un- 
til he sent to General Butler to come up 
with his troops and oceupy and govern 





the city, which he did several days after, 
on the Ist of May. 

General McClellan, the General in 
Chief, in his orders to General Butler on 
the 23d of February, more than a month 
subsequent to the orders of the Secretary of 
the Navy to Flag Officer Farragut, says. 
“Itis expected that the navy can reduce the 
works (St. Philip and Jackson). In that 
case you will after their capture leave a 
sufficient garrison in them to render tliem 
perfectly secure.’”? The works were not re- 
duced, but they fell of necessity after the 
fleet got above them and the city was cap- 
tured. This was the first naval pro- 
gramme, modified on the suggestion of 
Commander Porter and the advice of 
Generals McClellan and Barnard, who 
considered a reduction of the forts indis- 
pensable. There was no conflict of or- 
ders, understanding, or details, between 
the naval and military branch of the Gov- 
ernment or the commanding oflicers or the 
forces of either ; but not one of the several 
histories of the war gives a true state- 
ment of the case or awards to the navy or 
the Navy Department the credit which 
belongs to either. 

Farragut, the real commander, chief- 
tain, and fighting man of the expedition, 
who passed the forts and captured the 
city, is, in these histories, made subordi- 
nate and second to the General who 
had been detailed to assist him, who 
had no plan or programme of his ewn, 
who was in no battle, whom the Flag 
Officer invited up from below and to 
whom he gave possession of the place ; 
while the Navy Department, which 
originated, planned, shaped, and directed 
the whole, and would have been held 
responsible for it had it proved a fail- 
ure, is almost wholly ignored, and the 
credit is given to persons who did not de- 
vise it, and were entirely ignorant of it 
until it was near its consummation. It is 
but justice to General Butler to say that 
he has in his place on the floor of Con- 
gress declared that the capture of New 
Orleans was by Farragut and the navy, 
and not by him and the army. Admiral 
Farragut, whose high qualities and great 
and meritorious services all now admire, 
and which can never be over-estimated, in 
his letter of December 31, 1864, addressed to 
a committee of New York merchants who 
as a testimonial of their esteem and grati- 
tude made him a pecuniary present with 
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which he purchased a dwelling, says with 
equal truth and modesty in accepting it : 
*¢ As to the duties which you speak of that 
were performed by myself in command of 
the fleet in the South and Southwest, 
I have only to say, as I have repeatedly 
said before, that they were done in obedi- 
ence to orders from the Department at 
Washington. I have carried out the 
views of the Department in accomplishing 
what I promised to endeavor to do.” 

The Confederate authorities at Rich- 
mond, who believed the lower defences of 
the river impregnable, were astonished 
with the intelligence that the forts had 
been passed and New Orleans had fall- 
en. They had not anticipated a naval 
attack, nor believed in the possibility of 
naval success if an attack were made. 
The preparations for the expedition, which 
commenced in November, had been carried 
forward for four months without creating 
alarm or exciting in that quarter sus- 
picion. Not until the latter part of 
March did the rebel General Lovell, in 
command of the city, entertain apprehen- 
sions of the impending blow. Even then 
the Confederate Government at Richmond, 
as well as Beauregard at Corinth, were 
wholly incredulous and deaf to his ap- 
peals. Their attention and efforts were 
in the opposite direction, where General 
Halleck and others were organized for a 
descent from the north. A few brief ex- 
tracts from the official report of General 
Lovell, written on the 22d of May, a month 
after the passing of the forts, opens to us 
the true condition of affairs as they existed 
prior to and at the time of the capture of 
the city. He says: ‘I applied to Rich- 
mond, Pensacola, and other points for some 
10-inch columbiads and sea-coast mortars, 
which I considered necessary to the de- 
fence of the lower river, but none could 
be spared ; the general impression being 
that New Orleans would not be attacked 
by the river. .° . . The forts had sev- 
enty-five or eighty guns that could be 
brought successively to bear on the river, 
were manned by garrisons of well-trained 
artillerists, affording a double relief to 
each gun, and commanded by officers who 
had no superiors in any serv Rr ss 
The general impression of all those to 
whom I applied was, that the largest 
guns should be placed above New Orleans, 
not below, although I had notified the De- 
partment on the 22d of March that in my 
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judgment the fleet only awaited the arri- 
val of the mortar vessels to attempt to 
pass up the river from below. . . 
Every Confederate soldier in New Orleans, 
with the exception of one company, had 
been ordered to Corinth, to join General 
Beauregardin March. . . . The four- 
teen vessels of Montgomery river defence 
expedition had been ordered by the De- 
partment, when completed, to be sent up 
to Memphis and Fort Pillow; but believing 
the danger of attack from below, I de- 
tained six of them at New Orleans, of 
which change the Department was fully 
advised. . . . When the Secretary of 
the Navy ordered the steamer Louisiana 
to be sent also up the river, I protested, 
through the War Department, being sat- 
isfied that we required more heavy guns 
below. . . . A few moments after the 
attack commenced, and the enemy succeed- 
ed in passing with fourteen ships, as de- 
scribed in General Duncan’s report, and 
the battle of New Orleans as against ships 
of war was over. The battle for 
the defence of New Orleans was fought 
and lost at Forts Jackson and St. Philip.”’ 
The apprehensions of General Lovell were 
first excited, as Farragut apprehended 
they would be, by the mortar flotilla. He 
at once commenced preparations for de- 
fence from a naval attack, and made ap- 
peals to his superiors for assistance to 
avert the threatened danger so soon as he 
learned that the mortar fleet had reached 
Key West. This was what Farragut would 
have avoided by dispensing with the mor- 
tar fleet. The bombardment would, in 
his opinion, inflict less injury than we 
supposed, while such a fleet would impede 
his movements, excite suspicion, arouse 
vigilance, and lead to preparations for a 
more formidable defence. 

Bat, finding the matter had been decided 
upon before he was selected or consulted, 
he acquiesced in that part of the pro- 
gramme, gave the mortar fleet place and 
opportunity, and generously awarded the 
flotilla credit for its power, and the energy 
and skill with which the mortars were 
served. ‘Their fire through six days was 
tremendous, but did less injury to the forts 
and inflicted less loss of life than seemed 
possible after such a fire as they endured. 
Fort St. Philip was scarcely damaged, and 
Fort Jackson, which sustained the princi- 
pal assault, was, notwithstanding the bar 
racks were burned, about as formidable at 
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the close as at the commencement. General 
Duncan, who was in command of the de- 
fences, admits his men were demoralized 
after Farragut and the naval vessels had 
passed the forts, but wrote on the 27th of 
April, before the forts were surrendered : 
‘We are just as capable of repelling the 
enemy to-day as we were before the bom- 
bardment.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the tactics 
of Farragut were correct ; that the mortar 
fleet was, as he apprehended, a warning 
to the enemy, and that it to some extent 
embarrassed his operations. That division 
of his force, however, if it did not accom- 
plish all that was promised and expected, 
was well commanded, and the. mortars 
were well served. Probably no equal 
number of mortars ever expended a greater 
amount of ammunition and shells in the 
same space of time, or fired more accurate- 
ly, but as regards the fire of the enemy 
and their power of resistance the bom- 
bardment was ineffectual. But Farragut 
was resolved that this part of the pro- 
gramme, which was not of his advisement, 
should have full scope and full opportunity 
to display its power, and, if possible, de- 
stroy or impair the works. He therefore 
suspended his movements for six days; 
gave Commander Porter, with tne mortars, 
not only the forty-eight hours which were 
represented to be sufficient to demolish or 
render untenable the forts, but twice and 
thrice that number of hours to do the 
work. At length, after a tremendous bom- 
bardment of six days, when the men were 
overcome with fatigue, and the ammuni- 
tion and shells of the mortar flotilla were 
nearly expended without seriously dimin- 
ishing the enemy’s fire, Flag Officer Far- 
ragut put in execution his own bold plan, 
which was also the original programme of 
the Navy Department, and passed the forts 
‘under a most terrific fire,’? says Com- 
mander Porter, who witnessed it from be- 
low. ‘Such a fire I imagine the world 
has rarely seen,”’ said Farragut. Had the 
works been seriously damaged, this could 
hardly have been the case. Captain 
Bailey, second in command, states that 
** the mortar fleet had been playing upon 
the forts for six days and nights without 
perceptibly diminishing their fire’’; in 
fact, the enemy was ‘‘ daily adding to his 
defences ’’ during the entire bombardment. 
That Commander Porter did not succeed, 
as he promised and expected, in reducing 


the forts in forty-eight hours, was not 
owing to any want of energy, courage, or 
perseverance on his part and that of his 
gallant associates, but to an error of judg- 
ment and misconception of the effects of 
shells falling upon a casemate fort. 

In the end such a fort must undoubtedly 
yield to a continued bombardment, but 
not in forty-eight hours, nor in one hun- 
dred and forty-four hours, as was demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of every officer 
in the squadron. During those six days, 
the rebel naval defences, the ironclads, the 
fire rafts, the rams and obstructions which 
really constituted the peril to Farragut’s 
fleet, were increased by every hour’s delay. 
The enemy improved the time from the 
arrival of the first mortar boat at Key 
West in augmenting his defences. That 
arrival indicated the plan of attack; he 
took alarm, commenced preparations, and 
then and through the six days of bom- 
bardment he was stimulated to his utmost 
energies to resist the advance of the squad- 
ron. Commander Porter says in his offi- 
cial report, after one hundred and forty- 
four hours of incessant fire from the 
mortars, the enemy was ‘‘ daily adding 
to his defence and strengthening his 
naval forces with iron-clad batteries.’’ 
This was what Flag Officer Farragut, with 
keen professional sagacity, had predicted ; 
but the veteran hero, in deference to oth- 
ers, to the policy adopted, and to the ex- 
traordinary efforts of the Department, 
which had got up the mortar flotilla on 
the recommendation of Commander Por- 
ter and the army officers, submitted to 
the delay, although it added to the dif- 
ficulties he was to encounter. With a 
generosity characteristic of the man, he, 
after the assault was over, abstained from 
any censure or reflection on those who dif- 
fered with him and had caused a deviation 
from the original naval programme, which 
he pronounced, and which the result 
proved, was correct. If he could not 
commend the mortar scheme for such a 
work as was given him, he forbore from 
any public condemnation of it in his offi- 
cial reports. He spoke of the ‘* tremen- 
dous fire’’ on the forts ‘‘ from the mor- 
tars,’’ remarked that ‘*‘ Commander Porter 
most gallantly bombarded them’; but 
while the mortars failed to seriously im- 
pair the defences, Flag Officer Farragut is 
studiously careful not to say, as did the 
second officer in command. it was ‘‘ with- 
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out preceptibly diminishing their fire.” 
He knew the fact, but from delicacy would 
not proclaim it. The result was sufficient ; 
the problem of running the forts and the 
effect of bombarding them was solved. 
Tne lesson in the Mississippi and at Port 
Royal and Hatteras teaches that as against 
naval steamers forts are useless, unless 
connected with some system of obstruc- 
tion, and that their passage will never be 
attended with much risk or danger. 

The official report of Commander Por- 
ter, made to the Secretary of the Navy 
direct, instead of the Flag Officer, repre- 
sented the injuries by the bombardment 
as much more effective than is admitted 
by Generals Lovell and Duncan, and as 
was testified by the terrific fire of the forts 
when the fleet passed up. The reports of 
the Confederate generals, which correct 
some apparent discrepancies that could 
not at the time be reconciled, did not come 
into my hands until after the close of the 
rebellion. There was an alleged incon- 
sistency in the representation that the de- 
fences were seriously impaired with the 
fact that there was a “ terrific fire,’’ tre- 
mendous and unabated, when the passage 
was finally made. While Flag Officer 
Farragut was conscious that his tactics 
and professional talents and sagacity were 
fully vindicated by what had been done, 
and what had failed to be done, he was 
not stinted in his award of credit to the 
brave men who had been employed in the 
mortar service, but gave to every man the 
honor he earned. 

In his official report of April 30th, 
Commander Porter says: ‘‘ On the 23d 
I urged Flag Officer Farragut to com- 
mence the attack with the ships, as I 
feared the mortars would not hold out, the 
men were almost overcome with fatigue, 
and our supply ships lay a good way off.’’ 
Had this report been made, as is usual 
and as regulations require, to the Flag Of- 
ficer instead of the Department, this state- 
ment would never have appeared. Those 
of us who knew the facts, the feelings 
and views of Farragut, his dauntless 
courage and iron will when once engaged, 
his desire to dispense with the mortar flo- 
tilla which embarrassed his movements and 
restrained his prompt, impulsive action, 
any statement that he delayed, or which 
conveys the impression that he hesitated 
at the critical moment to execute his own 
plan, had little effect. He needed no 
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urging from any one to move—certainly 
not from one who from the first had ad- 
vised that the forts should be reduced be- 
fore the passage of the fleet was attempt- 
ed. It would be reversing the position, 
plan, and tactics of the Flag Officer and 
the commander of the mortar fleet. 

In justice to Farragut and to truth, I 
think it proper here to present the advice 
and proposition which Commander Porter 
submitted preceding theattack and the pas- 
sage of the forts: ‘* In my opinion there 
are two methods of attack : one is for the 
vessels to run the gauntlet of the batteries 
by night, or ina fog; the other, to attack 
the forts by laying the big ships close 
alongside of them, avoiding the casemates, 
firing shells, grape, and canister into the 
barbette, clearing the ramparts with boat 
guns from the tops, while the smaller and 
more agile vessels throw in shrapnel at 
shrapnel distance, clearing the parapets 
and dismounting the guns in barbette. 
The large ships should anchor with forty- 
five fathoms of chain with slip-ropes ; the 
smaller vessels to keep under way, and be 
constantly moving about, some to get 
above, and open a cross fire; the mortars 
to keep up a rapid and continuous fire, 
and to move up toashorter range. The 
objections to running by the forts are these: 
It is not likely that any intelligent enemy 
would fail to place chain across above the 
forts, and raise such batteries as would 
protect them against our ships. Did we 
run the forts we should leave an enemy in 
our rear, and the mortar vessels would 
have to be left behind. We could not re- 
turn to bring them up without going 
through a heavy and destructive fire. If 
the forts are run, part of the mortars 
should be towed along, which would ren- 
der the progress of the vessels slow, 
against the strong current at that point. 
If the forts are first captured, the moral 
effect would be to close the batteries on 
the river and open the way to New Or- 
leans; whereas if we don’t succeed in 
taking them, we will have to fight our 
way up the river. Once having possession 
of the forts, New Orleans would be her- 
metically sealed, and we could repair 
damages and go up on our own terms and 
in our own time.” 

Flag Officer Farragut’s order of battle, 
which is among the published documents 
relating to the passage of the forts and 
the battle itself, shows that he adopted 
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none of these suggestions. He did not 
yield to the advice that ‘‘ the large ships 
should anchor with forty-five fathoms of 
chain,”’ *‘ the smaller vessels to be contir- 
ually moving about,’’ nor did he deem it 
expedient that ‘* part of the mortar ves- 
sels should be towed along’? when he 
passed the forts, nor did he ‘‘ return to 
bring them up.’ His tactics, or mode, 
as he expresses it, were of a bolder, more 
audacious, and wholly different character. 
He left the mortar vessels behind him as 
an incumbrance, anchored no vessels, but 
dashed on amid flame and smoke, danger 
and death, under a terrific fire such as the 
world has seldom witnessed, and per- 
formed one of the most wonderful and 
daring achievements recorded in history. 

Commander Porter beheld from below 
this terrible but successful performance of 
his chief, who cast aside all the schemes 
and advice which had been tendered him 
fur reducing the forts and opening the way 
for his ships without encountering what 
appeared to less resolute minds destruction 
and death. After witnessing the great 
success, which was in total,disregard of 
his propositions, and after hearing that 
New Orleans was captured by his trium- 
phant chief, Commander Porter wrote the 
Navy Department that he urged the Flag 
Officer to make the attack on the 23d. 
Ten days later he wrote an unofficial let- 
ter to the Assistant Secretary, reiterating 
the statement that he had urged the Flag 
Officer to make the attack, but requested 
that the statement might be suppressed in 
the published documents. The Depart- 
ment declined to mutilate and change the 
record, and omit a statement the truth of 
which was deliberately and secretly reaf- 
firmed by the author. 

Farragut, who was as generous and for- 
giving as he was brave and resolute, saw 
with less surprise than regret the extra- 
ordinary statement of Commander Porter. 
He had no apprehensions, however, that 
the truth would not ultimately appear. 
The Department and all familiar with the 
expedition, he said, were aware of his 
views and tactics from the beginning; that 
he had never believed in reducing the 
forts before passing them, or anchoring his 
vessels in the attack, and was entirely op- 
posed to the mortar flotilla which Com- 
mander Porter and the army officers had 
so much at heart, and which the Depart- 
ment on their recommendation had adopt- 
ed as indispensable. 
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In a letter to me on this and other sub- 
jects at a later period he said: ‘I was 
ordered to Washington, when the Depart- 
ment informed me I should have all the 
vessels I desired and many more, includ- 
ing a number of mortar boats. To this 1 
replied I did not want the latter, as they 
would be more in my way than otherwise, 
as I felt satisfied they would be an imped- 
iment in my mode of attack. I presume 
this was the origin of my supposed oppo- 
sition to the mortar boats. But as the 
Department seemed to think they were 
indispensable and had provided gunboats 
to tow and protect them in every emer- 
gency, I made no further objection.” 

It is not part of my present purpose to 
enter upon or narrate the battles and in- 
cidents of the expedition. These have 
been elsewhere related in the ollicial re- 
ports of the officers themselves. But the 
capture of the city was not the conclusion 
of the expedition nor the completion of 
Flag Officer Farragut’s instructions. 

It will be regollected that the orden 
of the Secretary of the Navy of the 20th 
of January directed him after the cap- 
ture of New Orleans: ‘* If the Mississippi 
expedition from Cairo shall not have de- 
scended the river, you will take advantage 
of the panic to push a strong force up the 
river to take all their defences in the rear.”’ 
This was an important part of the pro- 
gramme and of his original orders. In 
pursuance of them, Flag Officer Farragut, 
immediately after taking the city, sent 
furward a detachment of seven vessels up 
the river under Captain Craven, to obtain 
possession of the intermediate places be- 
tween him and the flotilla from Cairo, 
which, with the army, was by arrange- 
ment to descend the Mississippi, and meet 
and form a junction with the naval force 
from the Guif. On the 7th of May, Com- 
mander James S. Palmer, in the steamer 
Iroguois, appeared off Baton Rouge, and 
was followed by Flag Officer Farragut 
himself and a military force on the 10th. 
The place surrendered, as did Natchez, 
Port Hudson, and Grand Gulf, soon after, 
and indeed every intermediate place on 
the river except Vicksburg, to which Com- 
mander S. P. Lee had been sent in ad- 
vance in the Oneida. This place, in con- 
sequence of its elevated site, made a large 
codperating military force necessary to 
take possession of and occupy the works. 

To give the details of the harassing 
river conflicts and the many perplexities 
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and disappointments which, in conse- 
quence of inadequate military support, 
attended the naval operations in the Mis- 
sissippi, is not here essential. The ex- 
pected army aid from the north totally 
failed to meet the ascending squadron, 
although the steamers from Cairo under 
Flag Officer Davis, the successor of the 
heroic Foote, met and formed a junction 
with the vessels from the Gulf squadron. 
In all respects and in every particular, 
both the Gulf squadron and the Mississip- 
pi flotilla performed their parts and did 
all that the Navy Department had prom- 
ised, or the Government required or 
expected, to carry out the original pro- 
gramme. For two months after .4e cap- 
ture of New Orleans, Flag Officer Farra- 
gut remained on protracted and unpleasant 
duty on the river at or near Vicksburg, 
waiting the promised approach of an army 
from the north. But he waited in vain. 
One or two brief extracts from his patient, 
uncomplaining letters indicate the charac- 
ter of the man and the actual condition of 
affairs : 

FLAGSHIP HARTFORD, ABOVE VICKSBURG, } 

June 28, 1862. 
Hon. GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I passed up the river this morning, but 
to no purpose ; the enemy leave their guns for 
the moment, but return to them as soon as we 
have passed and rakeus. ... 

I am satisfied it is not possible for us to take 
Vicksburg without an army force of 12,000 or 
15,000 men. General Van Dorn’s division is 
here, gnd lies safely behind the hills. The water 
is too low for me to go over twelve or fifteen 
miles above Vicksburg. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G, FARRAGUT, 

On the 6th of July he wrote me from 
‘*above Vicksburg’’: ‘* I have to inform 
you that we are still at this place, bom- 
barding it by the mortars from both sides 
of the peninsula. . . . I received a tel- 
egram yesterday from General Halleck (a 
copy of it is herewith enclosed), by which 
it appears that he will not be able to co- 
Operate with us for some weeks yet.”’ 

The following is the telegram from 
General Halleck referred to in the above 
extract: 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ire tga 

MEMPHIS, July 3, 1862. 


[By Telegraph from Corinth.] 
Flag Officer FARRAGUT, commanding United 
States flotilla in the Mississippi. 
The scattered and weakened condition of my 
forces renders it impossible for me at the present 
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to detach any troops to coSperate with you on 
Vicksburg. Probably I shall be able to do so 
as soon as I can get my troops more concen- 
trated ; this may delay the clearing of the river, 
but its accomplishment will be certain in a few 
weeks. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your great 
success. 

H. W. HALLECK, Major-General. 

The troops were never so concentrated 
under General Halleck as to cooperate 
with the navy at Vicksburg. From causes 
which it is unnecessary here to relate, 
there was a total failure on the part of 
the army to carry out and complete their 
part of the original programme of the 
New Orleans and Mississippi expedition. 
A year’s delay, with much national depres- 
sion and great loss to the country, was the 
consequence. 

When finally informed of the inability 
of the army to carry out their part of 
the campaign, I, in view of the subsiding 
of the waters in the Mississippi, which 
endangered the safety of the vessels, 
the sickly climate, and the necessity of 
operations elsewhere, wrote Flag Officer 
Farragut a communication from which I 
make the following extracts : 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, July 14, 1862. 
Flag Officer D. G. FARRAGUT, commanding, 
etc., near Vicksburg, Miss. 

Sir: The evacuation of Corinth has much les- 
sened the importance of your continuing your 
operations on the Mississippi. The army has 
failed to furnish the necessary troops for the 
capture of Vicksburg, and has not at present, it 
is represented, an available force to send there 
to covperate with you in its capture. . . . 
All proper measures should be adopted to get 
the part of your fleet now above Vicksburg be- 
low that place, with as iittle injury and loss of 
life as possible. 

Nothing is to be gained by a contest with the 
batteries of the enemy. tre 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES. 


On the 29th of July Mag Officer Farra- 


gut wrote me from New Orleans: 


FLAGSHIP HARTFORD, NEW an) 
July 29, 1862. 
Hon. GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I am happy to inform the Department 
that I arrived here yesterday about noon with 
the ships Brooklyn, Richmond, and Hartford, 
and gunboats Pinola and Keunebec, the other 
gunboats, excepting the Katahdin and Kineo, left 
at Baton Rouge for the protection of the troops, 
having preceded me, 

On the 20th instant I received the order of the 
Department to drop the ships down the river, 
and not to risk them before the batteries more 
than possible. The river had fallen very much, 
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and my anxiety was great that I should not be 
able to get the large ships down. . . . ° 

Very respectfully, your ebedient servant, 

D. G. FARRAGUT, 
Flag Officer commanding Western Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron. 

Further military operations in the di- 
rection of Vicksburg were for the season 
suspended, not, however, through any de- 
fect in the original programme, or any 
mismanagement or failure on the part of 
the navy or the Navy Department. Flag 
Officer Farragut did all that was required 
of him, all that he promised to do, and 
more than was believed by many possible 
for him to accomplish. If the country did 
not gain possession of Vicksburg or cap- 
ture Mobile in 1862, it was through no 
fault or failure of the Navy Department 
or of the naval commander, who was ready 
at all times to meet and codperate with 
the army for that purpose. 

The War Department, after the reverses 
pefore Richmond in the summer of 1862, 
became paralyzed and appeared for a time 
to lose interest in the Mississippi move- 
ment. Its attention was more earnestly 
engagedelsewhere. But the Navy Depart- 
ment was unwilling to relinquish the ad- 
vantages it had gained, even after General 
Halleck’s despatch from Corinth, followed 
by its own orders for the vessels to drop 
below Vicksburg. In these views of the 
Department Flag Officer Farragut partici- 
pated, and after descending the river he 
lingered for some days in the lower Mis- 
sissippi. 

Before leaving Vicksburg for New Or- 
leans, he made arrangements for Commo- 
dore William D. Porter to remain with 
the iron-clad steamers Essex and Sumter, 
of the Mississippi flotilla, below Vicks- 
burg, to keep open the navigation of the 
river and codperate with any military 
force, should any be sent. Commodore 
William D. Porter was a brother of Com- 
mander David D. Porter, with whom he 
is often confounded, and brother-in-law of 
Admiral Farragut, they having married 
sisters. He was a man of undaunted 
courage, and had distinguished himself 
under Flag Officer Foote on the Western 
waters, particularly at Forts Henry, Co- 
lumbus, and other places, at the former 
of which he sustained severe injuries. On 
the 16th of July the rebel iron-clad ram 
Arkansas, a formidable vessel, came out 
of the Yazoo, and, dashing through the 
fleet which lay at anchor with low fires, 
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wholly unprepared, she inflicted some 
damage on the vessels, and hastened to 
take refuge under the guns of Vicksburg. 
A gallant attempt was made on the 22d 
of July by Commodore W. D. Porter to 
destroy her under the fire of the rebel bat- 
teries, but not succeeding, he then ran 
down with his vessels to Flag Officer Far- 
ragut’s command. A rebel force, under 
General Breckinridge, made an assault 
on Baton Rouge a few days after, and the 
Arkansas left Vieksburg to assist in the 
attack, but was met by Commodore W. D. 
Porter in the Essex, run ashore, and de- 
stroyed. The destruction of this formida- 
ble monster gave great satisfaction to the 
service and the country. Flag Officer 
Farragut wrote the Department : 


FLAGSHIP HARTFORD, BATON a 
August 7, 1862, 
Hon. GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir : It is one of the happiest moments of my 
life that I am enabled to inform the Department 
of the destruction of the ram Arkansas ; not be- 
cause I held the ironclad in such terror, but be- 
cause the community did. I arrived 
here to-day at 12 M., in company with the Brook- 
lyn, Westfield, Clifton, Jackson, and Scioto. I 
had sent up the Clifton before. I will 
‘eave asuflicient force of gunboats here to sup- 
port the army, and will return to-morrow to New 
Orleans and depart immediately for Ship Island 
with a light heart that I have left no bugbear to 
torment the communities of the Mississippi in 
my absence. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G,. FARRAGUT, Flag Officer. 


Foreseeing the disastrous consequences 
which must result from an abandonment 
of the advantages which the navy had 
obtained on the Mississippi, and that 
the rebels would hasten to fortify and 
strengthen themselves at Vicksburg and 
other places where they were then weak, 
thereby interrupting the navigation of the 
river, and keeping open their communica- 
tion with Texas, from whence they derived 
immense supplies, I urged decisive meas- 
ures, and finally on the 29th of July ad 
dressed the Secretary of War a letter on 
the subject, from which 1 make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, July 29 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

Smt . « The long detention of so large a 
naval force before Vicksburg, in consequence of 
the absence of a suflicient land force to co ‘per- 
ate with the navy in taking and holding the 
place, is, lam aware, a source of regret to you as 
well as to myself. 

It isa pressing necessity that so important a 
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place should not be held by the rebels, While 
it is im their possession it not only interrupts 
navigation and keeps our squadron unemployed, 
but impairs its efficiency in cutting off commu- 
nication and transportation of stores and troops 
to sustain the enenny. . We cannot have 
a rigid river police and effective interdiction be- 
tween the opposite shores while Vicksburg re- 
mains an obstacle to prevent or at least retard 
operations. I would invite especial attention to 
the remarks in relation to General Williams and 
his force, and the opinion expressed that he can 
go anywhere thirty miles into the interior below 
Vicksburg, and, supported by the gunboats, de- 
stroy the enemy’s stores, capture the cattle they 
have grazing, and be instrumental in keeping 
open the river. 

I au, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GIDEON WELLES, 

Frequent personal interviews took place 
and were wasted in vain efforts to procure 
uilitary codperation to carry out to full 
consummation the programme of the cam- 
paign in confurmity with the original un- 
derstanding. These interviews need not 
be more particularly specified, but the 
documents on file in the departments, from 
which brief extracts are given, verify the 
statements which are made. 

Unquestionably, the passage of Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, with the capture 
of New Orleans, was not only the most 
important of the three naval expedi- 
tions commenced the first year of the re- 
bellion, but was the memorable event of 
the war. It was a blow at the heart of 
the Confederacy when in its full vigor and 
strength, befure the rebels had become en- 
feebled and exhausted—a blow from which 
they never recovered. In that great 
achievement Farragut stands out the 
grand, imposing figure, and his high, he- 
roic daring, and the tact and ability he 
displayed as a commander, will make him, 
when the true history of the war is writ- 
ten, conspicuous beyond others through 
all time. Attempts have been made to 
award honors that are justly his to others, 
aud by some to appropriate to thems-lves 
credit which belongs to him. 

I have here related the essential facts 
of the origin and command of the three 
important expeditions instituted by the 
Navy Department in the first year of the 
war, and especially of that memorable one 
where the great naval chief earned the 
honors which placed him at the head of 
the Navy. Of subsequent daring and 
scarcely less important services at Grand 
at Gulf and Port Hudson in 1863, and 
Mobile in 1864—at which last place he was 
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neither aided nor incumbered by mortar 
flotillas, but where on each occasion he ex- 
hibited those remarkable qualities which 
distinguish and exemplily the great com- 
mander—I have not made mention. They 
must be reserved for another occasion. 

It is to be regretted that the last days 
of this brave, truthful, amiable, and ex- 
emplary man, for whom his countrymen 
had, and always will retain, a deep and 
abiding affection and regard, should have 
been subjected to petty annoyances from a 
few who were envious of his fame, or in- 
capabie of doing him justice. Although 
honored and loved by his countrymen and 
at the head of the navy, he does not ap- 
pear to have had the confidence of those 
who administered its affairs for the last 
eighteen months of his life, or to have 
been consulted in matters which person- 
ally and officially interested and legiti- 
mately belonged to him as naval chief. 
Creat changes were made in the service 
‘without his knowledge and against his 
judgment. He was compelled to receive 
orders which notoriously emanated from 
one of inferior rank. ‘The office of Admi- 
ral, which Congress had created for him in 
acknowledgment of his distinguished and 
unequalled services, was, he saw, destined 
by favoritism to pass to another. In va- 
rious ways ignoble and ungenerous minds 
hastened to mortify the great and unas- 
suming naval chief. In derogation of his 
real rank and position as chief and head 
of the navy, he was made Port Admiral or 
usher, to wait upon and receive naval offi- 
cers at New York, an employment which 
self-respect and regard for the navy com- 
pelled him to decline. Among other in- 
dignities was that of ordering the uni- 
form and the flag of Admiral which he had 
adopted when the Government created and 
conferred on him the office to be changed, 
and substituting therefor a different uni- 
furm and another flag, wholly unlike the 
coat he wore, and unlike the symbol of 
rank which was identified with him, and 
from the time the office was created had 
floated above him. Farragut would 
neither change his coat nor permit the 
tawdry substitute for the Admiral flag to 
wave over him. On his special, personal 
application, which he felt humiliated to 
make, the Secretary of the Navy permitted 
him to be spared these indignities during 
his life, but it was with the knowledge 
that the flag which b~ "had earned—the 
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emblem he had chosen and prescribed as 
the symbol of highest naval rank—was to 
be buried with him. It would be painful 
to dwell on the many annoyances to which 
this brave and noble officer was subjected 
during the last few months of his existence. 
“ There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 


But nations swell the funeral cry, 
And triumph weeps above the brave.” 


The people throughout the Union mourn- 
ed the death of the good Admiral. 'Thou- 
sands from the surrounding country crowd- 
ed around his bier at Portsmouth, but high 
official dignitaries were not there. Neg- 
lect of the remains of the great naval chief 
and of his family marked the close. The 
expenses of his funeral, which was reces- 
sarily public at Portsmouth, where he 
died, were borne by his widow, who has 
never been remunerated or noticed by the 
Government. She, who fled with him 
from her home and native State, became 
with him an exile and shared his fortune 
and privations in a simple hired cottage on 
tbe Hudson, now lives ina house purchased 
with the funds contributed by a few pri- 
vate citizens of New York in grateful ac- 
knowledgment for his heroic and patriotic 
services. ‘Those services were unsurpass- 
ed, and the personai perils he encountered 
were unequalled by those of any military 
or naval commander. He was exposed to 
greater dangers in many battles than any 
general officer in the field, but when he 
died his pay died with him. His widow 
has received no recognition or pension. 
Most naval officers studiously prepared and 
presented their prize claims, and some 
have been enriched with large amounts of 
prize money. Farragut, in his unselfish 
patriotism, which called out all his ener- 
gies and all his time, was neglectful of 
self and fortune. He never received a dol- 
lar of prize money for the conquest of New 
Orleans, where more extensive captures 
were made than in any battle of the war. 
In the day and period when these events 
took place, Congress and his grateful 
countrymen cheerfully awarded him their 
highest honors, but official slight and neg- 
lect attended his last days Notwith- 
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standing official neglect, the American 
people revere the memory of one of the 
most truthful, heroic, exemplary, unsel- 
fish and devoted patriots the country ever 
had in its service, and gratefully remem 
ber his many signa! achievements. 

The people of New York adopted Farra- 
gut, who came among them to abide the 
fortunes of the republic. They respected 
and honored him as first among our he- 
roes while living, and forgetting all differ- 
ences united in a public demonstration of 
mournful regard on the reception of his 
remains, which were brought from Ports- 
mouth for interment. The municipal 
government of the metropolis gave the 
great naval chief what the national Goy- 
ernment did not, a public funeral. Many 
of the high dignitaries whose previous 
neglect had called out expressions of pop- 
ular disapproval followed in the train on 
this occasion, and did homage to the man 
and hero. 

It is but a simple duty to Farragut, Du 
Pont, and Stringham, that their position 
and their acts in these memorable expedi- 
tions, which they respectively commanded, 
should be rightly recorded; and, in the 
same connection, the truth in regard to 
the origin of each of those enterprises 
should appear. Had either of them failed, 
the Navy Department, which projected 
them, but has received little or no credit 
for either, would have been held responsi- 
ble and blamed. But slight of the navy 
and abuse of the Navy Department were 
not unusual with partisan writers of the 
period. Many of the events of that day 
are misstated and the actors in them 
wronged and misrepresented. They will, 
perhaps, never be correctly understood ; 
for besides the Rebellion, which broke up 
old associations, and aside from interested 
personal motives which influenced many, 
there were party and personal animosities 
and friendships to warp the minds and bias 
the judgments of most of the writers, who 
hastened to publish their own partialities 
and prejudices, which they denominate 
histories of those occurrences and those 


times. 
Gipron WELLES. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ALL THE FAULT OF THE CHAMPAGNE. 


b ae Jane has taken champagne 

enough to be—I had almost written 
to feel—in spirits; three or four glasses 
perhaps, not as much as Mrs. Coventry 
Brown wouid take at a ball or dinner 
party, but sufficient in the open air, and 
in Jane’s highstrung mood of mind and 
body, to affect her potently. 

But her pain, though deadened, is with 
her throughout the day. She attends, or 
has the air of attending, with interest to 
the races ; under good advice ‘* hedges’”’ 
so that if scarlet and blue is second for the 
cup she gets a dozen pairs of gloves from 
Dolly Standish, and if scarlet and blue 
wins three dozen pairs from the Duke of 
Malta, while if scarlet and blue is no- 
where she wins gloves, more than she can 
count, from everybody. Her smiles are 
given to all the different competitors who 
surround her as lavishly as her bets are 
made. Never in her life has Jane Theo- 
bald looked fairer; never has her beauty 
received more open homage from men; 
never have outside feminine victims been 
more justified probably in pronouncing 
her vain, fast, unvisitable. 

And still through it all, through the 
flattery and excitement, through the noise 
and glare and intoxication of it all, her 
pain is with her still. She knows by 
keenest instinct, although her eyes cannot 
foliow his movements, that Theobald re- 
mains constantly by Lady Rose, and her 
heart grows deader and deader. Almost, 
I think, might the Chalkshire world hold 
her sins expiated could they but fathom 
what this vain, fast, unvisitable woman 
suffers. 

Theobald remains constantly by Lady 
Rose, not so much from any irresistible 
predilection for Lady Rose’s society as 
from the fact that it is less disagreeable to 
him to sit still ina luxurious carriage than 
to walk about under the broiling sun, and 
in the dirt, heat, and discomfort of the 
race course. Horse-racing, or at all 


events Chalkshire horse-racing, is a form 


of gambling Francis Theobald little af- 
fects ; and—could Jane but know and un- 
derstand—he really finds it a sufficiently 
difficult matter to get through all this 
glare and din and dust with even a decent 
outward show of interest. Lady Rose, 
who, more years ago than she cares to re- 
member, learned every turn of his face, 
every tone of his voice by heart, knows 
that he is bored, better perhaps than he 
knows it himself; anda good hour anda 
half before the race programme is over de- 
clares herself worn out by the heat and fa- 
tigue of the day, and ready to go. 

‘* Qur train starts at five-thirty, does it 
not?’’ she remarks carelessly, and ad- 
dressing Colonel Desmond, who is stand- 
ing on the other side of the carriage look- 
ing over a Lilliputian betting-book with 
Miss Childers. ‘*‘ You know you have 
promised to be Bradshaw for the occasion. 
Five-thirty. Well, if we start for The 
Folly now we shall not have too much 
time for getting clean and having tea be- 
fore we begin our journey. What do you 
say ?’’ and she turns to Jane*’s husband. 
‘* Have you had dust and shouting and 
heat enough for one day, Mr. Theobald? ’’ 

About a fortnight ago, it may be re- 
membered, on a starlight night when a 
certain diamond ring sparkled on The 
Folly terrace, Lady Rose won a half-jest- 
ing promise from Theobald that he would 
join the yachting party of Lord Barty 
Beaudesert at Cowes. Without any for- 
mal renewal of the subject since, it has 
grown to be a tacidly understood thing be- 
tween them that the jest has become ear- 
nest. But the details of the plan have re- 
mained, have been purposely allowed by 
Lady Rose to remain in obscurity. 

‘““Mr. Theobald doesn’t understand 
what you are talking about, Rose,’’ re- 
marks Loo Childers, who, among other 
duties of friendship, perfectly understands 
that of supplying the cue or ‘‘ leading up ”’ 
toa desired subject upon occasion. ‘* It 
was only this morning, you know, that 
you and the Duke settled it all.’’ 

‘* Of course—after getting Barty’s tele- 
gram. What a vile memory mine is,”’ 
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cries Lady Rose. ‘‘One of the many 
symptoms, I’m afraid, of approaching 
age. Yes, you are going to be carried 
forcibly away to the Isle of Wight to- 
night,’’ and she looks again at Theobald. 
** A case of ‘ novel and determined abduc- 
tion’ for the newpapers.”’ 

And then Lady Rose enters into expla- 
nations. After Mr. Theobald had left The 
Folly this morning a telegram arrived 
from Barty to say that some great ama- 
teur boat-race was to take place to-inor- 
row off Cowes—any number of thousand 
pounds a side, all London coming down, 
great excitement of the season—and an 
immediate adjournment from Chalkshire 
to the Isle of Wight had been yoted by 
everybody. 

** You, as one of the household, includ- 
ed, Mr. Theobald,’ cries Loo Childers. 
‘* T made myself your proxy, and gave a 
plumper for you on the spot. Now it’s no 
use for you to struggle,’’ adds Loo, look- 
ing at him bewitchingly, and Loo can look 
very bewitchingly at any man when she 
likes. ‘* We are all going off together 
this evening. Colonel Desmond, the 
Duke, Rose, and 1, and you. And don’t 
we mean to enjoy ourselves ! ”’ 

Theobald answers with promptness and 
decision that it is impossible. He would 
be delighted, as far as inclination goes, 
but it is impossible. He is going with 
his wife to the Lidlington race ball to- 
night. 

‘* Why, I thought your taste for balls 
met with a sudden death seven years 
ago?’’ remarks Lady Rose. ‘I thought 
you avoided all those sorts of festivities on 
principle.”’ 

** Jenny does not avoid them,’ is Mr. 
Theobald’s quiet answer, given in the tone 
of a man whose mind is not to be shaken. 

** Ah, then I am dumb.”’ A just per- 
ceptible change of color comes over Lady 
Rose’s face. ‘* The duties of a chaperon 
before everything. 1 must confess, for my 
own part, the prospect of not going to the 
Lidlington ball is about the pleasantest 
part of our pleasant little programme. I 
shall think of you just about midnight, 
Mr. Theobald. Whatever else we are do- 
ing, we are pretty sure to be cool and out- 
of-doors. And I shall think of you enjoy- 
ing yourself among all the crowded fash- 
ion and beauty of the Lidlington town 
hall.”’ 


But she urges the point no more. Lady 
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Rose understands the principles of social 
strategy too well to urge anything upon 
an indolent man like Francis Theobald. 
Why, sooner than be put to the trouble of 
resisting, he would likelier than not take 
flight at once, and find shelter at his wife’s 
side during the remainder of the day 

Lady Rose urges nothing, only when the 
horses are in her carriage proposes that 
Mr. Theobald shall drive with herself and 
Miss Childers as far as Beaudesert. Colo- 
nel Desmond, who has bets on the next 
race, has arranged to return somewhat 
later on the dog-cart with the Duke. Will 
Mr. Theobald take pity on her and Loo in 
their forsaken condition, and be their es- 
cort home? 

“You are half my guest still,’ she 
pleads—one of Lady Rose's greatest gifts 
is her pleading power—* so I think I have 
the least little right to throw myself on 
your compassion.”’ 

Well, Francis Theobald, though rigid, 
as [ have shown, when principle is at 
stake, is not absolutely unassailable on all 
points. And in judging of his weakness 
at this particular moment—a critical mo- 
ment, did he but know it, in his history— 
we should bear in mind that he is really 
bored, to extinction in his mild way, by 
the Chalkshire races; tempted to say 
‘¢ Yes’ to any proposal that shall involve 
instant quiet, cleanliness, and cooler air. 

‘“*The dog-cart can take you back to 
Theobalds as soon as Arthur and Colonel 
Desmond return,’’ says Lady Rose, watch- 
ing his face. ‘* But of course you must 
first go and see if Mrs. Theobald can spare 
you. Loo and I will wait in anxious ex- 
pectation till your return.”’ 

And accordingly, some two hours hay- 
ing elapsed since he left it, Theobald again 
makes his way to the hack sociable, and 
after a little patient waiting, queue fash- 
ion, among the crowd of young men who 
surround Jane and her sister, secures his 
place once more by his wife’s side. 

‘* Well, Jenny, my dear, how are you 
getting on? Won plenty of gloves, Min, 
I hope?”’ This in friendly greeting to 
his sister-in-law. ‘‘I just came round to 
see when you will be thinking of going, 
Jane.” 

‘* Whenever you like to have the horses 
put in we shall be ready,’’ Jane answers 
with cold politeness. 

‘“* Oh, don’t think of me. 
you and Min are amused, stay. 


As .ong as 
I—the 
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fact is,’’ Mr. Theobald lowers his voice so 
that only his wife can hear it, ‘* the fact 
is, I forgot to bring my portmanteau away 
this morning, Jane, and as Lady Rose has 
offered to drive me back to The Folly now, 
I think I may as well be off. I shall come 
over on the dog-eart to Theobalds after- 
wards; but if you don’t like me to leave 
you ” 

‘‘Like!’’ interrupts Jane—very low, 
very well-contained is her voice, but a 
look of hatred, yes, of hatred, flashes upon 
him from her blue eyes. ‘* And how do 
you suppose it can possibly matter to me 
whether you leave us here or not? Do 
you think we could not find plenty of peo- 
ple to take care of us and see us home too, 
if we wanted them? ”’ 

‘*T am quite sure you could,’’ says The- 
obald, and he gives a glance at Min, who 
is at this moment holding a lively discus- 
sion with Dolly Standish and other young- 
sters of the regiment on some point pre- 
sumedly connected with horse-racing ; a 
discussion in which everybody seems to 
speak at once, and of which the predomi- 
nant tone can only be accurately described 
by the word * loud.” 

Dolly Standish and his friends have evi- 
dently taken as much champagne as their 
modest allowance of brains can stand; 
poor Min is decidedly more rosy in the 
face, more noisy in her accents, than is 
compatible with the strictest refinement. 

‘“*T am quite sure you and your sister 
could, under any circumstances, find 
plenty of people to take care of you,”’ re- 
peats Mr. Theobald. 

The tone of his voice rather than the 
words themselves, the tone and a certain 
expression in the glance he gives Miss Ar- 
undel, cause all Jane’s hardly pent-up 
passion to overflow. 

‘* Lucky for us that we can,”’ she re- 
torts bitterly. ‘* I don’t know how it may 
be for ladies, of course. Outsiders iike 
Min and me do well to accept whatever at- 
tention comes to us.”’ . 

A hot flush mounts over Francis Theo- 
bald’s face. Since the renewal of his ac- 
quaintance with Lady Rose Golightly the 
remembrance of Jane’s lowly antecedents 
and connections has galled him more times 
than one. And the sight of her at this 
moment at poor, happy, unconscious Min’s 
side, the audacity with which she utters 
that unpleasant word ‘* outsiders,’’ ably 
55 
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second the work that the influence of old 
‘* refined ’’ associations has begun. 

**You are a fool, Jane, and by God 
you’ll live to repent your folly! If you 
have no self-respect, have the goodness to 
remember, please, that you owe something 
to me.”’ 

This is ina whisper. From the proxim- 
ity of the two heads the world might re- 
ally be justified in thinking that Theobald 
was committing that worst solecism in 
manners—a flirtation with his own wife. 

‘*What I owe to you? Oh, [I like 
that.”” Jane laughs, not a pleasant laugh 
to hear. ‘‘ Surely you don’t want a scene 
of powerful domestic interest before such 
an audience as this, do you?’”’ 

““T wish, once and for all, that you 
would drop your theatrical expressions,”’ 
is Mr. Theobald’s answer. ‘* Do remem- 
ber, if you can, Jane, that you have done 
with the sawdust and the footlights now.”’ 

‘* And suppose [ have not done with 
them? But why waste time with any 
more of this senseless talk? If you are 
not interested in the races, [am. Captain 
Brabazon,”’ turning pointedly away from 
her husband, ‘“‘ will you lend me your 
card? Some one has stolen mine, and I 
can’t remember whether I have taken 
odds or evens with Rawdon Crosbie for 
the Garrison cup. Can you help me?” 

Captain Brabazon leans across with his 
card and explains: two of the ‘‘ odds”’ 
having been stratched and another gone 
lame, Mrs. Theobald, by every canon of 
fair and equitable betting, must have 
taken ‘‘evens.’? Rawdon Crosbie’s good 

sense will show him this without any ref- 
erence to cards or betting-books. 

‘*Oh! And this is calied honor! ”’ cries 
Jane. ‘I learn some new meaning of 
words every day now.”’ 

After this whatever Mr. Theobald has 
to say must be said, whether he likes it or 
not, before an audience. ‘‘ Well then, 
Jane,’’ he remarks after a minute, “ if 
you really think you can return without 
me, I may as well start. I see Lady 
Rose’s horses won’t stand.”’ 

** Poor dear things! ’’ says Jane mock- 
ingly. ‘‘ Don’t keep them a minute longer 
than you can help.” 

**T shall be back in good time to dress. 
By-the-by, what o’clock do we start for the 
ball?” 

‘*T’ve ordered the usual shandrydan at 
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half-past nine,’’ is Jane’s answer. ‘‘ But 
why come back at all? Why not go di- 
rect from The Folly? It will take you 
out of your way sadly to come all the way 
round by Theobalds.”’ 

‘*T had not thought of that. You are 
sure you would as soon go alone?”’ 

**Oh,s quite sure. Do whatever suits 
yourself best. I shan’t expect you till I 
see you.”’ 

A suppressed smile passes over the faces 
of more than one of the listeners to the 
connubial colloquy. 

‘*You are a very fashionable couple, 
upon my word,” cries Minnie Arundel. 
‘* When I get a husband I know I shall 
tuke care how I allow him so much lib- 
erty.”’ 

And Theobald returns to Lady Rose. 
Never did her languid, high-bred smile, 
her thousand refinements of voice and 
manner strike him with so marked a con- 
trast as at this moment. 

** You have got your leave then?’’ she 
asks in a whisper when Mr. Theobald has 
again taken his place in her carriage. 

‘* Yes, I have got my leave,’’ he an- 
swers; ‘‘ leave of a very elastic nature if I 
like to avail myself of it.” 

In doubling, to get clear of the crowd, 
Lady Rose’s coachman brings his horses 
close alongside of the Theobalds’ sociable. 
Just then an old apple-woman gets in the 
way and is all but run over by the high- 
stepping grays; a crowd gathers round, 
with the ever-ready indignation of a Brit- 
ish crowd against the bloated aristocracy 
they worship ; the barouche must come to 
a stand-still. For the space of one min- 
ute Lady Rose Golightly and Jane Theo- 
bald are separated by at most half a dozen 
feet. 

“ Who in the world are those flash-look- 
ing people Theobald has picked up?”’’ 
asks Min of the Duke of Malta. 

‘¢Those flash-looking people are my 
only sister and her most particular friend,’’ 
answers his Grace with a grin, thinking 
what a good story he will make after- 
wards of the actress’s mistake. 

Jane bursts out laughing. ‘* You have 
put your foot into it nicely now, Min,’’ 
she cries; then turns and looks with cool, 
deliberate steadiness into Lady Rose Go- 
lightly’s face 

Lady Rose’s patrician head bows gra- 
ciously. (Forgiving creature that she is! 
Think of bowing at all after that atrocious 
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note of Mrs. Theobald’s.) Jane’s slight 


figure remains upright asa dart. Never 
was the cut direct given with more un- 
compromising point and directness. Mr. 
Theobald, who happens to have his eye- 
glass in use at the moment, evidently dis- 
cerns what is going on, for he bends for- 
ward and says a word or two, very low in 
tone, very tender of manner, to his ‘* host- 
ess.”? Then the crowd separates—for a 
second the eyes of the two women meet, a 
look of intolerable triumph is in Lady 
Rose’s—and the barouche sweeps on. 

Not again in this world shall the two 
unequally matched rivals cross each other's 
path. 


More dust and heat and yelling of the 
crowd, more bets, more flirtation, more 
champagne. Oh, throbbing, feverish tor- 
ture of it all, willitneverend? It ends at 
last. Miss Minnie Arundel, with whom, 
whatever pleasure she may be tasting, 
business is still paramount, looks sudden- 
ly at her watch, and finds to her dismay 
that she must start at once if she means to 
catch her train for London and be in time 
for the first piece to-night. 

‘*Oh, bother the first piece,’’ says the 
Duke of Malta gracefully. By the time 
the day has advanced thus far the Duke 
of Malta never for a moment leaves Jane’s 
carriage. ‘‘ Nobody ever thinks of being 
in time for first pieces. Stay over the 
race ball of course—Mrs. Theobald will 
bring you—and I'll give you lots of 
dances.’’ So, whatever the rest of the 
Beaudesert party may intend, his Grace, 
it seems, has not formed any definite res- 
olution about going to Cowes to-night. 
‘* Manager make a row? Oh, bother the 
manager!’’ This is the style of his 
Grace’s vinous talk. ‘‘ ll square it all 
off with him.”’ 

** Will you, indeed?”’ says Min, with 
a saucy glance at the Duke of Malta’s red, 
half-tipsy face. ‘‘ I don’t think, as mat- 
ters stand just at present, I should advise 
you to try the experiment! Rawdon, my 
dear boy,’’ to Rawdon Crosbie, who is 
keeping jealous guard over the side of the 
carriage furthest from the Duke, ‘if you 
can find our coachman, and if by any ac- 
cident our coachman can stand, have the 
horses put to, and see us through the 
crowd—there’s a good child. I haven’ta 
minute to lose.”’ 

Rawdon Crosbie finds out the coachman, 


, 
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fortunately still able to stand, in a neigh- 
boring booth, then mounts the box and 
escorts the sisters until they are clear of 
the race course. He would escort them 
to the railway station and take Mrs. Theo- 
bald home, if he were allowed to do so. 
But Jane says no, and says it perempto- 
rily. 

‘*T have had ferocious looks enough 
from papa as it is,’’ she tells him, in her 
usual gay, half-bantering tone, ‘and 
shall probably get plenty more from the 
rest of the family before the day is out. 
I don’t want to add to my crimes by being 
seen ‘ philandering ’ with you all over the 
country.” 


‘* Have you the slightest intention of - 


giving me one dance to-night, Mrs. Theo- 
bald? I hardly like to ask after the num- 
ber I heard you promise to the Duke of 
Malta.” 

** Don’t you, really? It seems you have 
grown very modest all at once. Yes, I 
can promise you just one solitary waltz, 
Mr. Crosbie—number five if you like. 
Always supposing,’’ adds Jane cheerfully, 
‘** that Lam admitted to the ball-room at 
all! I have got my ticket certainly—as 
Colonel Mauleverer is a steward, there 
was no difficulty about that—but how can 
I tell a regiment of old ladies, with Mes- 
dames Coventry Brown and Pippin for 
generals, will not be ready to bar my en- 
trance ?”’ 

But the moment the carriage drives on, 
the moment she is alone with her sister, 
all Jane’s forced spirits fall to the ground. 
She sinks back in the carriage; lets the 
muscles of her face do what they will with 
themselves ; she looks thirty years old. 
Despite the too visible wear and tear of 
the hardest profession in the world, you 
would think, seeing the sisters for the first 
time together at this moment, that Miss 
Minnie Arundel was the younger and 
happier of the two. 

The train is already in sight when they 
reach the station, the platform is crowded. 
Only one more minute’s hurried talk can 
they have together before Miss Arundel’s 
departure. 

‘‘Min,”’ cries Jane, with a sort of 
burst, and putting her feverish hand with- 
in her sister’s arm, ‘* you have seena little 
at last of my life—my ‘ lady’s life ’ we used 
to talk so grand about. Jolly one, isn’t 
oT 


‘* It would be a jolly one to me, I know,” 
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answers Min promptly. ‘I should say 
you’ve just got every single thing a 
woman could wish for.”’ 

‘¢ My heart’s breaking, Min. On God’s 
earth there doesn’t walk a more miserable 
woman than me.”’ 

Something in the tone of her voice makes 
Min look seriously into Jane’s flushed, 
jaded face. ‘‘It's all the fault of the 
champagne, Jenny. I’ve felt the same 
sort of thing scores of times. Champagne 
doesn't do by daylight. Take a soda as 
soon as you get home, with the tiniest 
little drop of brandy in it, and then lie 
down. You'll be right enough long before 
it’s time to dress.”’ 

‘‘ Sometimes I think I'll cut it, Min— 
cut my lady’s life and get my bread by 
the work I was brought up todo. Am I 
too old to go back to the stage, do you 
think? Looks are the thing, you know, 
for the ballet-going public, not art. And 
I haven’t lost hem. With a blond wig 
and plenty of paint, I might look tolerable 
in a breakdown still? ”’ 

‘* You’d take the shine out of most of 
us if you went back to the stage to-mor- 
row, Jenny,” cries warm-hearted little 
Min; ‘‘ but you would be a fool ever to 
think of sucha thing. With a husband 
to keep you, and means to bring up the 
child independent, how can you even talk 
of toiling and slaving at the old life again 
for bread? ”’ 

‘* Bread is not everything,” says Jane. 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ is Min’s answer. ‘* But 
bread and meat, and a good glass of wine 
afterwards, and a house to live in, and a 
child, and a husband, and as many silk 
dresses as one chooses to buy, are pretty 
nearly everything, I should say!” 

** As many silk dresses as one chooses 
to buy.’? Are the women better or worse 
off, in the main, who can think with poor 
ignorant Minnie Arundel that this is the 
very crown and climax of all human 
prosperity ? 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


SOCIETY IN FULL DRESS. 


No army of old ladies receives Jane 
when, four or five hours later, she drives 
up to the brilliantly-lighted portico of the 
Lidlington assembly rooms: only the 
pompous head waiter of the town, in his 
way as ‘* exclusive ’’ a personage as Mrs, 
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Coventry Brown is in hers, and almost as 
learned as that great oracle herself, in the 
awful mysteries of social status and prece- 
dents. 

‘© Carriages ordered at two,’’ enunciates 
the Lidlington Jeames, in a voice suited 
to hired coachmen, to the driver of Jane’s 
shandrydan. ‘‘ Ladies’ cloak-room to the 
left, madame, two steps down.”’ This, in 
a tone finely discriminative of the precise 
amount of condescension required by the 
oceasion, to Jane. In another minute 
‘*Mrs. Francis Theobald’s’’ name is 
shouted forth by waiter number two at 
the door of the ball-room, and Jane finds 
herself in the august presence of Chalk- 


shire society in full dress; suciety, bare- 


shouldered, short-sleeved, plumed, the 
feminine predominating over the mascu- 
line element in the proportion of about 
three to one. 

It is late. (Till the very last moment 
Jane waited in her ball-dress and flow- 
ers at the hall-door of Theobalds, hoping 
against hope that Theobald at the eleventh 
hour would relent and call for her.) The 
second dance has been danced. Every 
available cavalier is walking about the 
ball-room, his partner on hisarm. <A few 
old gentlemen stand around the doorway 
patiently gazing at nothing over each 
other’s bald heads. Knots of ladies, old, 
young, and middle-aged, white, black, and 
colored, are everywhere. Jane is alone. 

She can never outwardly be awkward ; 
thanks, partly to the liberal gifts of na- 
ture, partly to her early professional train- 
ing in that hardest of all arts to be learnt, 
the art of standing gracefully atease. As 
self-possessed as though she were simply 
inspecting the house in some interval of 
the ballet, Jane stands, her fair arms 
folded in the airiest of attitudes, a com- 
posed smile on her lips, and looks about 
her—her heart beating, till it seems to 
her all her tulles and laces scarce conceal 
its beats—upon Chalkshire society taking 
its pleasure. 

Theobald is not here yet, nor any of the 
party from Beaudesert; neither is Raw- 
don Crosbie ; so much she sees ata glance. 

Sut Mrs. Crosbie and Emma, Adonis Her- 
vey, the Pippins, Mrs. Coventry Brown— 
all the enemy in force are present, and 
she must stand alone, the cruel cordon of 
moral quarantine stretched around her, 
and face them! 


Right fearlessly does she do it. Colonel 
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Mauleverer, with Lady Laurie, the wife 
of the member, upon his arm, passes her 
close; and Jane looks exactly one inch 
above his head. She will recognize no 
man to-night—promptly she decides on 
this—she will recognize no man so long 
as he has a lady on his arm! Captain 
Brabazon goes by with a Miss Coyentry 
Brown; she sees him not. Presently ap- 
proach Mrs. Crosbie and Adonis. Mrs. 
Crosbie’s eyes, a little too consciously, seek 
the further pole; Adonis, from under his 
heavy lids, gives Jane one of his usual 
satyr-like glances of admiration. She is 
calmly, superbly unaware of their exist- 
ence! Alone, unsupported, not a muscle 
of her face betraying that she feels her 
isolation, she stands thus for three or four 
minutes—stands till the premonitory notes 
of the next dance set young men at liberty 
to follow their own inclinations, and 
place young ladies once more under the 
sheltering wing of chaperons. 

Men are braver—oh, constitutionally 
braver far than women. But then theirs 
is courage oftenest of a grand and thrill- 
ing and heroic pattern—courage that 
the world hears of. Under the small les- 
sons read to them by their sisters, I think 
women arecalled upon to show endurance, 
dumbly, that men know nothing of. 
What man, undeserving of cbloquy, ever 
went through a five minutes’, or a five 
seconds’, ordeal like unto this? 

Aspirant partners throng round Jane 
eagerly. If a common, ball-room tri- 
uimph were all the success she coveted, she 
might have it, cheaply enough. Bat 
Jane—the worse fur her—dreams of an- 
other sort of victory. Once again—must 
I write it?—for the /as¢ time as she drove 
hither through the silent lonely lanes, 
Jane’s better angel pleaded to her on 
Francis Theobald’s behalf. ‘* Are hus- 
bands of the same flesh and blood as 
wives?’ said the friendly monitor. ‘* If 
a man err, is it not his masculine, god- 
like right that he should be sued to rather 
than forgiven? Can any wrong-doing 
and infidelity of his place him, as it would 
you, beyond the reach of pardon? By 
your own obstinacy, your own jealous 
madness, are you not giving over the 
game into Lady Rose’s hands? Think 
twice of it, Jane. Think twice before you 
throw up the sponge to fate. To-night 
will be the turning point. To-nizht you 
win or lose all.’’ (Oh, too prophetic 
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monitor.) ‘Right is on your side; aye, 
and might too, the might of youth and 
beauty and great love. Other champion 
than yourself have you none. Put away 
jealousy, pride—resolve to win your hus- 
band back, resolve to hold him when you 
have won him, and you must succeed.” 

Aspirant partners, | say, throng round 
her eagerly. She might fill her card half 
a dozen times overif she chose. But Jane 
does not choose. To-night she thinks is 
one of many possibilities. She will leave 
as many blanks as she writes down en- 
gagements in her programme. 

“ And only one square dance for me! ”’ 
says Dolly Standish, looking as if he 
could ery. The magic of Jane’s blue 
eyes has robbed the little ensign of what- 
ever wits he may before have possessed. 
‘* Only these miserable lancers for me?” 

“If you behave very well, I may give 
you a waltz by and by,’’ says Jane. ‘‘ As 
to these miserable lancers, if you prefer 
looking on, instead of dancing them, Ll 
shall be contented.’’ 

But Dolly Standish will not relinquish 
his chance of dancing, though it be only 
a square dance with the prettiest woman 
inthe room, and at once offers Mrs. Theo- 
bald hisarm. =~ 

Few of the sets are as yet made up; 
and before Jane and her partner have 
walked a dozen steps they are beset by 
Dolly’s brother officers with inquiries as 
to vis-’-vis and side couples. ‘* That's 
all right,’’? says Dolly when the required 
number is filled in. ‘* All nice people, I 
think, Mrs. Theobald. Bore, having any 
but nice people in one’s set, isn’t it? ’’ 

And away he walks in the ignorance 
and happiness of his heart to the upper 
end of the room; there to wait, at Mrs. 
Theobald’s side, for the nice people who 
are to be their fellow dancers. 

But in social arrangements, such as the 
disposition of lancers, man, as Dolly 
Standish has yet to learn, holds but a 
subordinate and insignificant part in the 
order of creation. Their vis-a-vis, Colonel 
Mauleverer, keeps his engagement faith- 
fully; Captain Brabazon and some other 
officers of the regiment keep theirs. But 
the set does not ‘‘form.’’ One of the 
ladies on seeing Jane remembers that she 
had already promised to be vis-i-vis to her 
cousin. A second would prefer, as the 
night is warm, getting nearer the door, 
Bit by bit, the set collapses, melts away 
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into thin air; and Jane and Dolly Stand- 
ish are left alone. 

They try another, of which Emma and 
Adonis Hervey form part, and where a 
couple is palpably wanted; and with the 
same result. 

Dolly Standish’s mouth, always a little 
open, opens wider and wider. ‘I never 
saw such a—extraordinary thing in my 
life,’ says he, driven by the sincerity of 
his feelings into strong language. 

‘** Never mind. You shall have a whole 
waltz to make up for it,’’ says Jane 
lightly. ‘* Fortunately, one doesn’t want 
a vis-i-vis for round dances, or you and | 
wouldn’t have much chance, should we, 
Dolly?’ 

**T never saw such a—extraordinary 
thing in my life,” is all Dolly Standish 
can utter. 

They sit out the lancers perforce. Jane 
dances the next dance, a galop, with the 
Colonel, and just as it is finished Rawdon 
Crosbie makes his appearance. 

Ile walks bravely up, before his mother, 
Emma, the assembled world of Chalkshire, 
to Jane. 

“* Number five is mine, Mrs. Theobald. 
I have come exactly in time for it, I 
think.’’ 

—Well, reader, Jane’s pride is smart- 
ing sore; how could it be otherwise after 
the misadventure of the lancers? Here, 
in this Lidlington ball-room, she is in the 
thick of her foes, in the heat of the bat- 
tle. Mrs. Crosbie, Emma, Major Hervey, 
confront her, at this very moment, face to 
face. And yet—yet she can show gene- 
rosity—shall we put it otherwise ?—de- 
scend off moral etilts, as she would say 
herself. At every instant she looks for 
Theobald’s coming ; with hope that is fast 
becoming passionate, looks forward to the 
victory she means to win to-night over 
Lady Rose; and uneasy conscience, inher- 
ent selfish instinct of ‘‘ doing as we would 
be done by ’’—call it by a grand name or 
a paltry one—bids her act with magna- 
nimity even to Emma Marsland. 

‘* Number five is yours, or any other 
number you like. See,’’ showing him 
her card, ‘* I have left plenty of blanks in 
my programme. But, Rawdon, my dear 
boy ”’—this in a whisper—‘ I don’t think 
you have any business to dance with me 
yet. I’ve been thinking over a good many 
things since I saw you this afternoon, and 
I am not going to cal] myself your friend 
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and help you to make a fool of yourself 
any longer. You must go and ask Miss 
Marsland for number five.” 

And she is obdurate; accepts Captain 
Brabazon, who comes up just at this mo- 
ment to engage her for the waltz. Raw- 
don Crosbie has no choice but to obey. 

Emma, with a rather empty card, is 
sitting beside Mrs. Crosbie, the venerable 
Adonis fluttering in attendance, at the 
further end of the ball-room. The poor 
little girl’s heart begins to thump violently 
as she sees her loyver—can any quarrel, 
any estrangement, prevent Emma from re- 
garding Rawdon as her lover ?—approach. 

‘*Oh, mamma, here is Rawdon, after 
all. How nice he looks! I never think 
any one looks like Rawdon in a ball-room. 
Oh, I wonder if he willask me! Mamma, 
I must dance with him if he does.” 

** Certainly, my dear Emma,’’ answers 
Mrs. Crosbie in her most composed tone. 
“Tf your card is not full, give Rawdon a 
dance, certainly. Why not?” 

Mrs. Crosbie is one of those delightfully 
narrow-minded women—the clog-wheels, 
the grand conservative force of the world— 
who never swerve aside from a principle 
or a theory once laiddown. Shifty broad- 
minded people, to whom the whole mot- 
ley scene of our existence is one ever-chang- 
ing, ever-perplexing problem, may now 
and then enlarge their definitions as occa- 
sion demands. If Mrs. Crosbie finds that 
her theories do not at any time cover the 
facts of life, she adopts the simpler plan 
of discarding such facts as do not fit in 
with Mrs. Crosbie’s theories ! 

** Young women whose sisters are small 
actresses, and whose uncles play trom- 
bones in orchestras, are persons whom 
society does not visit.’’ 

Mrs. Crosbie enunciated this doctrine 
from the first, has acted up to it since, and 
—with the slightest disposition to waver, 
perhaps, when one was uncertain as to 
Lady Rose’s line of conduct—holds to it 
now. She is by no means a woman de- 
void of maternal affection. To see Raw- 
don well married is the dearest wish of 
Mrs. Crosbie’s heart, and many a tear, 
that not even Mr. Crosbie knows of, has 
she shed over the rupture of Rawdon’s 
engagement. But not one sting of self- 
reproach has heightened her pain. <A 
woman of colder feeling, it may be, but 
of larger comprehension, must inevitably 
have speculated sometimes as to whether 
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she herself were not to blame. If after 
the Czartoriska adventure in Spa she had 
behaved toward the victim of the error 
with simplest charity, simplest decent jus- 
tice, would Rawdon’s sympathy ever have 
been enlisted upon the side of evil? Nay, 
would evil have existed at all had her own 
pious imagination not sedulously coined 
it? But questions of this kind are to 
Mrs. Crosbie unknown. Had Lady Rose 
Golightly really and seriously taken up 
Mrs. Theobald’s acquaintance, a recon- 
struction of one’s moral code might have 
been forced upon one. But that is past. 
And every one in the neighborhood says 
that Mrs. Crosbie’s conduct has been 
beautiful; ** taking poor Emma’s part so 
entirely although we know to what a moth- 
er’s heart must prompt!”’ And if Raw- 
don is to lose the one great matrimonial 
chance of his life, is it not better our dear 
Alfred should profit by the misfortune 
than another? And whatever chastening 
Providence may see fit to assign us, if we 
know that we have met it in a right 
spirit, know that we have acted as is 
usual for persons in a refined class of life 
to act, can we not at least bear our suffer- 
ings with conscience undisturbed ? 

** Certainly, give Rawdon a chance, my 
dear Emmy. A family dissension should 
never be allowed to show itself before the 
world. You agree with me, Alfred! ’’— 
touching Major Hervey’s arm with her 
fan. ‘*It is wiser and better on every ac- 
count that Emma should be seen to dance 
with Rawdon as usual ?”’ 

Adonis, raising his eyelids by about a 
hair’s-breadth, gives an ‘‘um”’ and an 
“Saw,” and a glance of tender reproach, 
that he feels must be irresistible, at the 
heiress. But Emma's heart is in her 
mouth! She hears, sees Rawdon only; 
and the glance is lost upon her. 

“You are late, Rawdon. We half 
thought you might have returned to 
town. Your father told us he did not ob- 
serve you when he left the course.” 

Mrs. Crosbie’s tone is in nowise differ- 
ent to what it would be if they had all 
parted amicably at luncheon ; she extends 
her hand courteously to her son. Poor 
Mrs. Crosbie! She loves the lad, I re- 
peat, with such faculty of loving as Heay- 
en has bestowed upon her, and the mo- 
ment, doubt it not, is bitter to her. But 
nature has compensations for us all. Is 
not Chalkshire society looking on? Must 
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not Chalkshire society be saying how ad- 
mirably collected, how Christian, how 
well-bred is Mrs. Crosbie’s demeanor? 
Considerations like these lend a sweetness 
and a dignity to every hard but well-per- 
formed duty of human life. 

** Well, yes, I am rather late,’’ says 
Rawdon, whose face is burning under his 
sense of guilt or of shyness, or both. 
‘The flyman’s fault—had to take the 
Pippins first—obliged to drive slow be- 
eause Mrs. Pippin was afraid of the cor- 
ners. [—I hope, Emmy,” standing up- 
right as a ramrod while he prefers the re- 
quest, ‘*that you have a dance you can 
spare me! ”’ 

Hardly knowing what she does, and 
without answering a word, Emma jumps 
up. Another minute and Rawdon’s arm 
is around her waist and they are whirling 
away amidst the crowd of waltzers, while 
Major Hervey is left to pull down his 
whiskers, elevate his eyebrows, and other- 
wise maintain his small dignity as best he 
ean, at Mrs. Crosbie’s side. 

Rawdon waltzes on and on as though 
he never would leave off. He knows that 
leaving off means conversation, and in their 
present agitating position conversation 
with Emma Marsland is not a thing to be 
encountered lightly. Emma, however, at 
the best of times not a Taglioni, is ere 
long physically unable to endure this 
strain upon her powers. ‘‘I1 can’t go a 
step further, Rawdon! I’mas giddy—oh, 
do stop.” 

And when they stop she is forced, if she 
would keep herself from falling, te cling 
to his arm with a vigor that puts senti- 
mental embarrassment out of the question. 
Oh, in spite of giddiness, how blissful this 
waltz with Rawdon is! What a different 
feeling one has, somehow, toward a lover 
of two-and-twenty and a lover of fifty- 
three! Oh, #f Mrs. Theobald would but 
die, or leave the county, or anything, how 
nice it would be to forgive Rawdon and 
wear one’s wedding dress for the right 
bridegroom after all ! 

‘*There are a good many people here 
to-night,’’ says Rawdon, looking straight 
before him, not into his partner’s face, as 
he makes this brilliant remark. 

‘* Yes,a good many. Seventeen more 
than last year, Mrs. Pippin says.”’ 

“*T half thought I might have seen you 
at the races to-day, Emma.’’ 
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‘*T should like to have gone. Mrs. 
Coventry Brown offered to take me, but 
mamma and Major Hervey said I should 
find the sun too hot, and I didn’t want to 
get my face blistered for this evening.’’ 

‘* It’s—it’s very pleasant for you and me 
to be dancing together again, Emmy.”’ 

No answer. 

* Emmy, forgive me for what I am go- 
ing tosay. I have no right to interfere, 
but I can’t help it. Don’t make another 
mistake, my dear. I am sufficiently your 
brother, am I not, to entitle me to say 
that? Don’t make another mistake! ”’ 

‘** Mistake! ”’ falters Emma, her fingers 
closing tighter on Rawdon’s arm. ‘* Do 
you mean a 

‘*T meau,’’ answers Rawdon—he whis- 
pers, but every word falls clear and dis- 
tinct on Emma’s heart—‘‘I mean, after 
very rightly discarding a young fool who 
wasn’t worthy of you, Emma, don’t take 
an old one, who may be less worthy still. 
That is all. Now let us have another 
turn. You are not angry with me four 
what I have said ?”’ 

Angry! All her heart longs for is that 
he would say more, that he would take 
back his forfeited right to guide, control 
every action of her life! Emma has, how- 
ever, been too thoroughlyetrained in all 
little conventional feminine falsities to 
give outward sign of relenting. Rawdon 
has sinned. It is Rawdon's place, Raw- 
don’s duty to plead for pardon, But, oh, 
how freely the pardon would be granted 
should he plead for it! 

And the waltz goes on, and he pleads 
for nothing, not even for another dance. 
The waltz ends, and they walk about the 
room together, chatting and laughing 
almost as in old days. (So much so, in- 
deed, that the world infers Rawdon Cros- 
bie is coming to his senses ; was it likely 
Mrs. Crosbie’s son would throw away 
thirty thousand pounds inearnest?) Then 
Rawdon takes Emma back to her place 
and to Major Hervey; stands, dutifully 
attentive to his mother, for about the 
space of two minutes ; finally, bows him- 
self away with as good a grace as he can 
command, and goes at once in search of 
Mrs. Theobald. 

He finds her in the refreshment room 
with Captain Brabazon ; a little circle of 
attendant red-coats fluttering around. 

‘* T huve kept the next dance for you, Mr. 
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Croshie,”’ cries Jane when Rawdon draws 
near. ‘* Don’t break my heart by telling 
me you are engaged for it.”’ 

‘*T am engaged for nothing,’’ says Raw- 
don, displaying his empty card. ‘* Num- 
ber five was promised me by some one and 
I was thrown over. It’s my fate to be 
thrown over, Mrs. Theobald.’’ 

** Poor, interesting, blighted being! 
Well, you shan’t be thrown over any 
more, at least not for number six. And 
it’s a quadrille, too, a dance involving vis- 
a-vis. That makes it all the more flatter- 
ing that I remembered to keep it for 
you.” 

But Jane has not the slightest intention, 
really, of dancing number six with any- 
body. When Captain Brabazon has gone 
away, to dance his duty dance of the 
evening with Lady Laurie, she tells Raw- 
don the story of the lancers—quietly, but 
with a certain tremble about the lips that 
he has learnt to interpret—and adds that 
she has no wish just now to brave any 
more square dances. Under different cir- 
cumstances, toward the end of the even- 
ing perhaps, with some very distinguished 
and imposing partner, she may be tempted 
to try her fate again. At present she 
prefers returning to the ball-room, if 
Rawdon will be so good as to take her 
there, and looking on. This is the first 
time, he must recollect, that she has ever 
been in a full-dressed assemblage of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen. Uneducated 
savage that she is, has she not got every- 
thing to see and learn? 


—Well, they return to the ball-rgom. 


and Jane’s ‘*‘ looking on” speedily re- 
solves itself into eager watchfulness of ihe 
doorway. Every time there is the stir of 
a new arrival her telltale face shows its 
impatience. She answers yes and no, 
haphazard, to half young Rawdon says. 
‘* Tf I could muster sufficient courage to 
be impertinent, I should ask who it is?’’ 
he remarks at last. ‘‘ He who rans may 
read that Mrs. Theobald is expecting some 
one.”’ 

**T should think Mrs. Theobald was ex- 
pecting some one,’’ answers Jane readily. 
** You don’t suppose I would come to a 
provincial ball to dance with commoners 
all night! Iam expecting his Grace the 
Duke of Malta every minute.”’ 

‘* The Duke of Malta! ’’ cries Rawdon, 
not without a spice of malice. ‘* Why, 
they all left for the Isle of Wight ages ago. 
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You may look incredulous, Mrs. Theobald, 
but it’sa fact. The last important and 
authentic Chalkshire news. Some one 
told me of it just as I was coming away 
from the hotel. Lady Rose and her whole 
party left Beaudesert for the Isle of Wight 
this evening.”’ 

The color dies on Jane’s cheek. ‘I 
don’t understand you—I don’t understand 
what you mean by ‘ her whole party,’”’ 
she is beginning. But even while the 
words are on her lips a reassuring sight 
cuts her short—the sight of the Duke of 
Malta’s rosy face, rendered doubly rosy 
by his white tie and waistcoat (and the 
fact of having dined), just within the door- 
way. 

‘*So much for the last important and 
authentic Chalkshire news, Mr. Crosbie ! 
Lady Rose and her party are not in the 
Isle of Wight, you see, after all! ” 

** The Duke of Malta is not,’’ says Raw- 
don a little coolly. ‘‘ Iam not so sure 
about the rest.”’ 

‘¢ The rest are not far behind, depcad 
upon it!’’ And in her jealous imagina- 
tion Jane already pictures the entrance of 
Lady Rose, smiling, odiously triumphant, 
on Mr. Theobald’s arm. But no Lady 
Rose, no Mr. Theobald appears. His 
Grace, seeing Mrs. Theobald, advances at 
once, regardless of assiduous waiters, of 
bowing stewards, to meet her ; and before 
he utters a word Jane’s heart knows the 
truth. 

The Duke of Malta is alone. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“YOUR SWEET LITTLE YES.”’ 


Ir is a rare occurrence for any of the 
Beaudesert family to patronize the race- 
ball, and a thrill of pleasure runs through 
every feminine breast, old and young, at 
his Grace’s unexpected appearance. Mam- 
mas glance at their daughters : daughters 
glance at the state of their gloves and 
tiounces ; while each rapidly sums up her 
own personal chance of securing the Duke 
for a partner. The Duke takes not the 
slightest notice of any human creature in 
the rooms, save and except her fur whose 
sake he came here—Jane. 

** You have left plenty of blanks for me 
on your card, I hope, Mrs. Theobald?” 
The Duke of Maita’s utterance is—well, 
is not clearer than when we saw him last. 
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Has he not dined meanwhile? ‘ Never 
forgive you if you haven’t kept me lots of 
dances. Got all sorts of penitentia] mes- 
sages for you—a note somewhere—oh, no, 
I bade them send the note round to Theo- 
balds. He’s off, you know.”’ 

‘* Off!” repeats Jane. ‘* What are 
you talking about? Who’s off ?”’ 

‘“*Why, Theobald, of course. Don’t 
faint; Rose carried him away whether he 
liked it or not. Plucky little woman, 
my sister Rose, when she sets her mind 
onathing. And there was Loo and Des- 
mond ; they wanted me to go, too, or they 
were civil enough to say so, but I wouldn’t 
have spoilt the pleasant little party for 
the world. Besides,’’ adds the Duke with 
as much tender expression as his very hus- 
ky voice can compass, ‘‘I prefer being 
here, Mrs. Theobald.’’ 

‘* You show your taste,’’ says Jane ina 
curious cool sort of manner, with curious- 
ly untrembling lips. 

‘* They have gone down to Barty, my 
brother Barty, you know. 1 suppose Mr. 
Theobald told you?” 

‘* Mr. Theobald told me nothing.”’ 

*¢ Barty is at Cowes with his yacht, and 
they have gone to join him there, for the 
present,’’ adds his Grace in a tone of after- 
dinner playfulness. ‘‘I expect to hear 
they are all off to the Mediterranean, or 
Norway, or somewhere, in a day or two. 
Fine thing for the Chalkshire papers, 
won't it be? Grand Sensational Elope- 
ment in High Life. More than one re- 
spectable family plunged into grief! De- 
pend upon it, we shall see the whole story 
in the Lidlington Looker-on to-morrow 
morning. Capital joke, eh?”’ 

** A most capital joke,”’ says Jane. 

Rawdon Crosbie has retired into the 
background, and she stands with the Duke 
of Malta alone ; stands, it isnot too much 
to say, the observed of every pair of eyes 
in the Lidlington ball-room. His Grace, 
after a minute, takes her programme in 
his hand and begins scrawling his noble 
name down for the following waltz, and 
for every other vacant dance he can find, 
and Jane, smiling, looks over it with him 
and remarks ** he can have as many as he 
likes, and welcome.”’ 

Jane smiling! Yes, like one stricken 
in hot blood, who as yet shows not his 
hurt, the poor girl stands with these hun- 
dred or so of people watching her face, 
and gives no sign outwardly of her death 
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wound. No sign outwardly; but in less 
time than it has taken me to write, direst 
resolve, crude and wavering in her heart 
till now, has come to maturity. 

What is a man’s first, natural, ‘* hu- 
man ”’ feeling when news equivalent to 
this news which Jane has got (or believes 
herself to have got) abruptly reaches 
him? The burning desire—so I am told— 
of vengeance. Well, women, though their 
passions be but as water unto wine com- 
pared with those of men, Aave passions, 
and I suspect, in any great crisis, are apt 
to feel every whit as ** humanly.” Only 
& woman’s weapons are different. No 
pistol, no horsewhip, for her. No banish- 
ment of the offender from hearth and 
home. But she can take, fair and young 
as this woman is, she can take deadlier 
vengeance still. And Jane has it in her 
to take it. Make no mistake about her 
character because hitherto you have seen 
her light and frolicsome, and playing at 
life! Jane has it in her to take the black, 
suicidal vengeance of reprisals. Theo- 
bald has deliberately left her for Lady 
Rose Golightly ; such details as the Duke 
goes on whispering, haif true, half pur- 
posely false, respecting the ‘‘ Grand Sen- 
sational Elopement,’’ leave no doubt upon 
her mind that the betrayal was premedi- 
tated. And Theobald’s world—the world, 
oh, monstrous injustice! that bows and 
cringes before Lady Rose Golightly—holds 
itself outraged by her appearance among 
its quadrilles and lancers to-night! How 
if she should justify that opinion from a 
height, guilty though it be, that they shall 
envy still? How if she should pay back 
Theobald that which she owes him—aye, 
to the very image and superscription of 
the payment money? 

** Ridiculous sight, a poor deyil in a 
jealous fit,’’ remarks his Grace present- 
ly, in one of his plethoric whispers. 
** Justas I was finishing dressing, they 
told me ‘a young gentleman’ wanted to 
see me. Reverend Samuel Smylie. I 
didn’t want to be bothered with any 
young gentlemen, or Reverend Samuel 
Smylies either ; however, he wouldn’t go 
away, and so, after a time, I went down 
to the drawing-room and spoke to him, 
The curate was sitting by Loo’s work- 
table, erying—honor, Mrs. Theobald, I am 
sure you won’t believe me, but ’tis true— 
erying till the tears ran down his nose, 
and with an open letter in his hand. Loo, 
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it seems, had written—very pretty of her, 
I think—to say ‘ta, ta, for ever,’ and 
Smylie had rushed over, like a madman, 
just in time to find himself too late. I 
made matters as pleasant as I could for 
him by saying there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances ; Desmond and she had been 
friends for years; she had jilted fifty 
other fellows for Desmond just the same 
way; things of this kind always happen 
for the best, if you only knew it, et cetera. 

**¢T would have given my life for her, 
your Grace!’ cried the poor fool. ‘ I loved 
that girl—my God! and believed in her— 
and trusted her! ’ 

‘* His face was the color ofa lemon. His 
hand twitched so that he could scarce hold 
the letter as he stood, blubbering by the 
table where Loo and he used to carry on 
their spooning. Never saw such a ridi- 
culous sight in my life.’’ 

**T should think not!” says Jane, 
laughing aloud. ‘ And are not likely to 
see such a sight again. People like the 
Reverend Samuel Smylie should be put 
under a glass case. They are too good 
for every-day use.”’ 

An | then their waltz begins. The Duke 
of Maita, despite his weight and stature, 
waltzes to perfection; waltzes with a 
verve—I can find no adequate Saxon word 
—that he can scarcely have acquired, in- 
deed, in Belgravian drawing-rooms. The 
town band, inspired by. the knowledge 
that a duke’s noble legs are moving in 
harmony to their strains, discourse to the 
utmost of their ability! And all Chalk- 
shire is looking on! And Jane’s cheeks 
—yes, though her heart is broken, though 
she is going to perdition fast as human 
creature can go—Jane’s cheeks show a 
livelier scarlet, her young limbs move 
with feverish quickened grace. Portly 
Chalkshire Lucretias, Lucretias safely 
anchored, half a century ago, in life’s 
dullest matrimonial moorings, raise fans 
to their elderly faces rather than witness 
so demoralizing a sight ! 

They dance this waltz; chey sit out the 
next dance,a galop. Then succeed lancers. 

** You never commit any of these square 
abominations, I should hope?’’ remarks 
his Grace. He has found an arm-chair 
for Jane in one of the most conspicuous 
parts of the bali-room ; he leans over her, 
holding her bouquet, and !ooking as de- 
votedly gallant as a very hot and rather 
inebriated little man of twelve stone six 
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can look. ‘* You never commit the atro- 
city of a square dance? ”’ 

** As a rule, never,’’ answers Jane. 
‘* But I don’t mind dancing this set of 
lancers with you. You meant to ask me 
for it, by the by, didn’t you? ”’ 

‘*T meant, and 1 mean to ask you for 
every dance to-night,’’ is the Duke’s an- 
swer. ‘ At all events, I don’t mean to 
ask any one in the room but you.”’ 

‘*T should hope not, indeed,”’ savs Jane 
with a little toss of her head. ‘* I never 
think of accepting divided attentions! ”’ 

“ And we are to dance the lancers, you 
say?” 

** Yes, we are todance the lancers. But 
mind you get the best people in our set! 
All the very heaviest Chalkshire swells.’’ 

And five minutes later, behold Jane in 
the top set of the room, the three other 
ladies consisting of an archdeacon’s daugh- 
ter, Lady Laurie, and Mrs. Crosbie ! 

At all the public county balls it is 
Mrs. Crosbie’s wont to walk through one 
square dance, if Sir John Laurie, the 
member, be present to ask her. Sir John 
Laurie is present, and has asked her to- 
night, and their engagement is for this 
particular set of lancers. And so, irony 
of fate, Jane’s hand and Mrs. Crosbie’s 
meet, they bow, they curtsey, they ‘‘visit”’ 
each other at last, under the Duke of 
Malta’s auspices ! 

Mrs. Crosbie puts a smiling face upon 
the matter. ‘‘ A public ball must always 
be a public ball, Sir John,’’ she remarks 
when, the lancers over, she makes the 
circuit of the room, all dignity, amber 
satin, and black lace, upon the member’s 
arm. ‘* The position was embarrassing, 
certainly, but in these cases,’’ says Mrs. 
Crosbie with delightful humility, ‘I 
never take upon myself to assume the ini- 
tiative. Had dear Lady Laurie thought 
it advisable to withdraw from the set, I 
should, of course, have followed her exam- 
ple without hesitation, and have left t'» 
Duke and Mrs. Francis Theobald alone.’’ 

** Mrs. Francis Theobald is an uncom- 
monly pretty woman,’’. remarks old Sir 
John. 


Quadrille and waltz, lancers, galop, 
and quadrilles: much ear-rending music ; 
much blood-poisoning carbonic acid ; much 
reducing of tulle and tarlatan to rags; 
some few light hearts, it may be, among 
the crowd; some tragically heavy ones— 
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thus the Lidlington race-ball, Jane’s last 
successful appearance before the Chalk- 
shire public, runs its appointed course. 

Under no circumstances of life could 
Emma Marsland feel actually tragic, just 
as she could never in her lightest moment 
rise to actual farce. But abovt as in- 
tensely, blankly miserable as the drawing- 
room comedy of her existence will admit 
of, she does feel to-night. She gets a fair 
number of duty partners—poor Emmy— 
and Adonis is her devoted slave! Never 
for a moment, during the intervals of 
dancing, are Major Hervey’s soft flatteries 
and wiry whiskers away from the heir- 
ess’s ear. And still Emma is miserable. 
She has been trying, sedulously, during 
the past wretched fortnight to like Adonis 
and leave off liking Rawdon. Rawdon, 
so her best friends say, has behaved with 
an absence of right principle that makes 
her escape a mercy. Rawdon never pro- 
posed for herself, but for her money. He 
has paraded his shameless admiration for 
Mrs. Theobald, and her own humiliation, 
befure the eyes of the whole county. And 
Emma in return loves him a little better 
than ever! And all that her heart trem- 
bles, yearns for, is reconciliation. And 
Rawdon will not come near her. Raw- 
don, lugubrious of face and mien, passes 
his evening in dancing with partners like 
the Browns and Pippins, or in moodily 
hanging about such doorways as com- 
mand a view of the adjoining sitting-out 
rvom. (A room in which, as the night 
progresses, Mrs. Theobald and the Duke 
of Malta chiefly remain. His Grace talk- 
ing low and earnestly, getting soberer, 
evidently, as he talks. Jane listening in 
silence—not shrinking from the whispers 
of her companion as though she loathed 
them, or from the glances of any who pass 
as though they stabbed her, but with the 
strangest look all the time upon her flush- 
ed face—a kind of wild, hunted look, the 
like of which I hope you, reader, may 
never be called upon to see on any human 
face—knowing yourself to be one of the 
hunters !) 

** Our young Rawdon does not seem in 
very high feather to-night, Emmy.’ It 
has got to be a matter of course, during 
the past week, that Major Hervey shall 
call the heiress ‘* Emmy.’’ ‘* Not in such 
high spirits as when we came upon him 
and his friends that night at Wilcocks’s. 
You remember ?” 
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“Is it likely I should forget, Major 
Hervey?” cries Emma, who is at last be- 
ginning to have doubts concerning the 
perfect delicacy and disinterestedness of 
Major Hervey’s conduct. 

‘* But women, like moths, you know, 
Emmy, ‘ women, like moths, ever caught 
by the glare.’ Yes, begad, the same all of 
you—anything with a title! Moths— 
glare—um—er—aw.”’ (I like now and 
then to transcribe Major Hervey faith- 
fully.) ‘‘ His Grace quite cut Rawdon 
out—best thing that could happen to him, 
poor fellow! No real harm in Rawdon— 
deficiency in brain perhaps—not an uncom- 
mon deficiency.’? In another minute and 
a half Major Hervey means to propose 
and be accepted. He can afford to be 
generously compassionate of tone toward 
Emma’s discarded lover. ‘* Warned him 
ftom the first—most dangerous of all asso- 
ciates—demi-monde andnot demi-monde! 
Duke of Malta quite cut him out. Deuc- 
ed good thing for everybody—except the 
Duke of Malta !” 

Emma turns her head away impatient- 
ly. She has wavered perpetually during 
the past furtnight in her feelings toward 
her elderly adorer ; one day faintly liking, 
the next faintly disliking him, the next 
perhaps neither liking nor disliking. As 
he maunders on now—suddenly the reve- 
lation comes upon Emma’s heart—she 
knows that he is absolutely obnoxious 
to her. Marry this cynical, dried-up old 
mummy of a Bond street lounger, live his 
life of eternal pleasureless pleasure, fasten 
oneself on with infinite, humiliating pains 
to the draggled skirts of aristocratic Lon- 
don society, and almost, perhaps, in time 
be counted some one! Far rather would 
Emma make her thirty thousand pounds 
a free gift to Major Hervey, marry Raw- 
don Crosbie on a couple of hundred a year 
and travel the world with him, scanty 
household gods, squalling babies, and all, 
on a baggage wagon. 

So, you see, Emma’s heart is in the right 
place still. 

‘* Except the Duke of Malta,’’ repeats 
Adonis, who evidently thinks he has said 
a good thing. ‘‘ For him——I present 
his Grace my felicitations. Emmy, my 
dear girl, we see this—er—too charming 
Mrs. Theobald, for whose sake Rawdon has 
been so ready to quarrel with us all, in 
her true colors to-night.’’ 

** They are very becoming colors then,” 
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says Emma a little sharply. ‘ Until to- 
night I never really knew how handsome 
Mrs. Theobald was.’’ 

For, strange contradiction, Emma is 
disposed not only to leave off disliking 
Mrs. Theobald, but almost to become her 
champion now that Mrs. Theobald has 
left off smiling exclusively on Rawdon 
Crosbie. 

“* Well—yes,’’ drawls Adonis, raising 
his eyelids enough to glance across the 
room at Jane, who at this moment re- 
turns to the ball-room on the Duke of Mal- 
ta’s arm. ‘* Fine-grown young woman 
enough for those who admire the style. 
Never disconnect her, myself, from a vis- 
ion of pink paper hoops, sawdust ambu- 
lating circus, shilling admittance. Flar- 
ing advertisement of Miss Araminta Fitz 
Somebody for the ‘ astounding backward 
and forward trick act.’ You agree with 
me, my dear Emmy?’’ 

**] think Mrs. Theobald one of the 
nicest-looking women I ever saw in my 
life,’’ says Miss Marsland. 

** As you, Emmy, you are the sweetest, 
the most generous. My feelings—er’’ 
(Major Hervey’s “‘ ums”’ and “ers”’ al- 
most impede his utterance at this tender 
and thrilling point)—‘‘ my feelings, my 
dear Emma—as good a social position as 
any man in London—and unembarrassed ; 
my poor mother in the natural course of 
things can’t last forever—known you, my 
dearest girl, from your infancy—to know 
is to love—can endure suspense no longer 
—await your sweet little ‘ yes’ in breath- 
less anxiety.” 

Major Lervey’s cold old eyes have been 
fixed on the toes of his dapper little even- 
ing shoes during this impassioned declara- 
tion, so he continues in blissful ignorance 
of the expression of the heiress’s face. 
Probably if he saw it he would continue 
in blissful ignorance of what that expres- 
sion portended. That a Hervey, that he, 
the pink and flower of all the Herveys, 
could be rejected by a freckled young 
woman with only thirty thousand pounds 
fur her portion, and whose family is not 
even alluded to in the pages of the ‘‘ Land- 
ed Gentry.’’ No, it must be plain lan- 
guage indeed that should bring fact so 
monstrous as this home to Alfred Hervey’s 
belief. 

** Your agitation is natural, charming- 
ly natural,’’ he whispers, turning to her 
with the most lover-like air of appropria- 
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tion. ‘I have been too sudden—aw—the 
warmth, the impetuosity of my feelings. 
Fault of my character—just what Lady 
Carolina said to me the other day. ‘ My 
dear Major Hervey ’—Lady Carolina is 
one of my oldest, dearest friends—‘ you 
are foo ardent, too impulsive.’ But Iam 
forgiven by my little Emmy? Let me 
have one word, one whispered word, to 
say that I am forgiven.’’ 

More unmistakably lover-like grows Ma- 
jor Hervey’s manner. His whiskers 
tickle his little Emmy’s ear, his withered 
old lips are within a couple of inches of 
her cheek. She looks up, she sees Raw- 
don’s eyes from the other end of the room 
watching her earnestly. And all Emma’s 
resolutions, if indeed they ever for a mo- 
ment really wavered, become irrevocably 
fixed. 

**T don’t quite see what I can have to 
forgive, Major Hervey, but I forgive you 
all the same. I have had quarrelling 
enough of late to last me for the rest of 
my life.’ 

** Quarrelling? Never, Emmy, between 
me and you.”’ 

‘* No. What could we have to quarrel 
about? I was thinking of Rawdon.” 

Major Hervey is silent. Has she un- 
derstood him, or has she not? Adonis 
looks doubtfully out of the corners of his 
eyes at the thirty thousand pounds—I 
mean at poor Emmy. He raises his scent- 
ed handkerchief with a graceful flourish 
to his long nose, ‘‘ ums,’’ *‘ ahs,’’ clears 
his throat ; then, in the following fervent 
language, brings things to a point : 

‘* We shall live in town, of course ; 
miserable if I live anywhere but in town. 
Nice little house near the parks. All the 
best people in London charmed to visit my 
wife ; any girl must command a position 
as my wife. Outof the season stay about 
at country houses—asked to all the best 
country houses in England. My Emma 
will be glad of the advantages of a town 
life when she is married ? ”” 

‘*7—I shan’t care a bit where I live 
when I am married,”’ cries Emma, flaming 
scarlet, ‘‘so long as 1 marry the right 
person ; and unless I do that I’ll never 
marry at all, for no one can say 1 was an 
old maid of necessity, at least no one who 
knew about us here in Chalkshire.”’ 

Is the freckled young woman an utter 
fool? thinks Major Hervey, his old eyes 
growing wickeder and wickeder. Must 
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one say grossly, ‘‘ Will you marry me, or 
wili you not? ’’ before she can sufticiently 
arouse from her wretched provincial stu- 
pefaction to answer? 

** And am J not the right person? ”’ he 
asks ; this time throwing a tenderness im- 
possible even for provincial stupidity to 
misinterpret into his voice. 

** No, indeed, you are not!’ cries Em- 
ma promptly. ‘*If you won’t let it pass 
as a joke, Major Hervey, if you insist on 
making me say disagreeable things, in- 
deed you are not!” 

Adonis draws his small person together 
as if he had had a galvanic shock. 

‘Your manner during the last ten 
days bas been signally at variance with 
such a declaration,’’ he begins. 

‘*] know it has,’’ interrupts Emma, 
beginning to fan herself desperately, and 
getting hot and confused. ‘‘ I was so angry 
and so miserable after my quarrel with 
Rawdon, and of-course I looked up to you 
almost as I do to mamma, and you were 
always ready to say hard things about 
Rawdon—yes, you were, Major Hervey, 
and I was wicked enough to be pleased to 
hear them; and now, now I think you 
would have been much more our friend if 


you had tried to smooth things over. If 
we hadn’t all been so hard upon him ey- 
erything might have been set straight that 
morning he called in Bolton Row, and he 


has never been home fora fortnight. I’m 
sure papa looks at me sometimes as if he 
hated me, and I’ve been fond of him ever 
since I was a little girl,’’ goes on poor 
Emmy, all without a vestige of punctua- 
tion ; ‘and whatever Rawdon may feel, I 
know [ can never care for any other man 
in the world as I do for him, and what’s 
more, I mean never to marry any one 
else.”’ 

To this long outburst Adonis Hervey 
makes no immediate reply. Perhaps he 
has to command the impetuosity of his feel- 
ings as a rejected lover, certainly he has 
to get his breath after the stupendous, the 
inconceivable example of female obstinacy 
and ignorance which has been presented 
to him. When he does speak, it is in his 
coldest, acridest voice, with the coldest, 
acridest expression of which the Hervey 
physiognomy is capable. 

‘* And this is really your determination, 
my dear Miss Marsland, to wear the wii- 
low till you die for the youth who loved, 
and who rode away?” 
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“*T shall never care for any one but 
Rawdon Crosbie,’? says Emma. Her 
round brown eyes are not lovely eyes in 
themselves, but they fill with tears of ten- 
derness and repentance now, and look 
lovely. ‘* And I will never marry any 
one else. Of that I am determined.”’ 

Adonis rises to his feet, passes his fin- 
gers through his whiskers, and looks down 
with all the contempt his soul is capable 
of at the poor, infatuated, idiotic girl who 
has refused—great Heaven, and the earth 
goes on in its appointed course !—to be- 
come the wife of Alfred Hervey! 

** Faithful unto death, eh? Well, 1 
must confess fidelity is one of the virtues I 
donotappreciate. Valuable bourgeios vir- 
tue, no doubt, but—um—aw—NEVER any 
bourgeois virtues in the Hervey family! ”’ 

And thus saying leaves her. 

He walks superciliously down the ball- 
room, his opera-hat under his arm, his 
whole spruce little person bristling with 
self-consciousness as usual. He goes forth 
into the night, gets hold of the first hack 
driver whom five shillings can bribe from 
his legitimate fare (even at this moment 
the Hervey instinct of money-saving is 
strong still; fain would Adonis have the 
job done for four and sixpence !),-and 
drives back to The Hawthorns, resolved 
to depart from Chalkshire, and from all 
the infatuated idiots Chalkshire contains, 
by the earliest train to-morrow. 

During his midnight drive, in this hour 
of stinging, unlooked-for disappointment, 
does it occur to Major Hervey that two 
kinds of prizes-matrimonial may be drawn 
by a man for the comfort and solace of his 
declining years? One of money (in the 
drawing of which he has failed), the oth- 
er- of a save-all, or domestic bond-slave, 
such as his cousin Maria. A creature 
who, without wages, would cook for you, 
nurse you, fight the laundress, and in 
every other way stand between you and 
the depredations of the lower orders, be 
content with bachelor lodgings, never ex- 
pect to accompany you to dinner parties, 
and yet at all times be ready to coach you 
up in well-invented dinner stories relative 
to the greatness of your joint ancestors. I 
say, does the pale ghost of Maria’s love, 
retributive, haunt Alfred Hervey in this 
his hour of humiliation and defeat ? 

Let us trust so, reader. Let us trust 
that the one hope in existence, even of 3 
Maria Hervey, may be realized ! 
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tee is a picturesque old town with 
its ten-storied houses--almost as 
quaint, some of them, as those of Nurem- 
berg—crowding down to the rushing and 
overflowing Rhine river, which here is 
more tumultuous than anywhere else we 
have seen it. That troublesome water 
spirit, Undine! Uncle Kiihleborn, who 
Was so inconvenient alike to his friends 
and his foes, and who had to be built 
down by very heavy masonry, even in the 
courtyard of his niece, has taken up his 
abode in the Rhine, beneath the walls of 
Basle, and it isa great question to care- 
ful and anxious mothers why the Basle 
children are not all drowned. It is evi- 
dent that if they once got within the grasp 
of the water spirit they would never escape ; 
fur he lashes the green glacier tide into 
a superb fury here, and the Rhine is no- 
where more impressive than at Basle. 

The ‘* Miinster”’ is a delightful nut for 
the antiquarian gourmand. It has two 


lofty towers, is gothic and quaint, and 
religtous in its sombreness, with those em- 


hlematical bas-reliefs and statues and 
earvings, of which the old workers in 
stone were so fond. Here we have John 
the Baptist and saints, our Saviour and 
the angels at the dreadful day of judgment, 
and an allegorical relief of the ‘* Works of 
Charity,’ very beautiful, with women’s 
and children’s faces. Then we have over 
the doorway the significant parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins, all the foolish 
virgins handsome, and all the wise ones 
plain. The west front illustrates the four- 
teenth century. There the Virgin and 
Child are represented, St. George and 
the Dragon, and the benefactors of the 
church, the Emperor Henry and his Em- 
press. 

This church was excommunicated by 
Pope Eugenius LV. ; it was one of the first 
to bathe in the advancing wave of the 
Reformation, and is said to be the “ finest 
Protestant church in existence.”’ It dates 
back to 10J0, which isa long time ago. 
Many vicissitudes have passed over it. It 
has been partly destroyed by fire, and re- 
built. It of course suffered in the icono- 
clasm of the sixteenth century, but it has 


been so judiciously restored that not a 
particle of its charm is gone ; the restorer 
has borrowed the tooth of time, and has 
used it with his other tools. How im- 
mensely old are those reliefs of the elev- 
enth century, and the old episcopal chair ! 
The pulpit and font are considered mod- 
ern, as they only date to 1424. There are 
monuments to the wife and mother of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, who seems himself 
in the twilight of nistory. 

It has a charm for the student, for here 
is the tomb of Erasmus of Rotterdam, the 
gentler genius of the Reformation, and 
the learned, delightful scholar. 

In its old dusky council hall are the 
famed frescoes of the ‘*‘ Dance of Death,’’ 
erroneously attributed to Holbein. They 
are gloomy and fantastic, like the age they 
symbolize. The plague has left this dread- 
ful evidence of itself all over this part of 
Europe. Everywhere you see a ‘‘ Dance 
of Death.” 

The artist is after all the best historian 
of his time, and in whatever he is wrought 
upon to paint, be it ‘‘ Holy Family,”’ 
**The King Drinks,” ‘‘ Beatrice Cenci,”’ 
‘* Galileo before the Council,’’ or the grim 
and gloomy allegory of the ‘* Dance of 
Death,” he paints better than he knows, 
and gives us the age he lived in, its ruling 
influences, its agitations, and its crimes. 

From Basle to Lucerne is a short rail- 
way journey, but rich in experiences, for 
you see first that long line of snow-clad 
Alps. It is an enormous lift to the vision, 
as you gaze on that rosy summit, 

The last to parley with the setting sun. 
Wearrived at the Schweitzerhof, one of the 
best hotels of Europe, in time for a glo- 
rious sunset over the Lake of Lucerne. 
Its royal guards, Pilatus (named for the 
Governor of Judea, who is supposed to 
have wandered hither, pursued by a guil- 
ty conscience, and to have perished miser- 
ably on the cloudy heights) and Rhigi, 
were clad in purple for the occasion, aud 
it was a kingly sight. 

There arose beyond the lake those White 
Peaks, lovely nymphs who entice you on- 
ward to their frozen bowers. 

Who can describe them, who can resist 
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their weird unusual charm? I do not 
wonder at the power of the Siren of the 
Alps, nor at the numbers of her victims. 

Lucerne is the chief town of the can- 
ton, and situated as never town was, with 
the lake in front and the mountains on 
three sides. The ‘* Lake of the Four For- 
est Cantons,”’ this lovely Lake of Lucerne, 
is probably the most beautiful in the 
world. It is of that peculiar and inde- 
scribable blue— 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The imagination and the poet’s dream, 

And the whole scene brings back to you 
the apology of the Swiss print-seller, who 
explained the predominance of that color 
in his pictures by the American demand 
for it: 

‘Tl faut toujours, monsieur, beaucoup 
de bleu pour les Américains.”’ 

He thought, good man, that as_ the 
Americans paid most mone.’ for every- 
thing, they should have their money’s 
worth; and he did not know, perhaps, 
that they, of all travellers, are most struck 
by this peculiar blue, so different ‘s it 
from the tints of our own lakes. 

This lake touches the four historical 
cantons of Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, 
and Lucerne. Here is the land of Wil- 
liam Tell, and Schiller’s poem is your 
best guide round the lake. If William 
Tell is a ‘*myth,”’ as the iconoclasts of 
history pretend, he is amyth who‘ preach- 
ed the eternal creed of liberty,’’ and I be- 
lieve in him, and listen always with much 
emotion to the story of the apple. His 
statue at Altorf, the frescoes representing 
his celebrated feat with the bow, and all 
relating to him are genuine enough for 
me, and Schiller has made him true, if he 
were not. I grant that the three friends 
of Tell, **Stauffacher, Melchthal, and 
Furst,’’ as you see their three figures in 
freseo, and particularly as they are pre- 
sented in the opera, are apt to be bores. 
Patriotism, like all other virtues, is inter- 
esting only so long as it is not run into 
the ground. 

But how lovely is that virtue when you 
see it imaged by Thorwaldsen’s lion, the 
noble old monarch, with his wounded 
paws stretched over the lilies of France. 

When I looked at this sculpture there 
was a trick of sunlight for which I felt 
obliged. It was a gloomy day, and we 
could scarecly see the lion, overhung as it 
is by the rock, and the shadow of the 
trees is heavy about it always. Butas we 
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were trying to spell out the inscription 
the clouds parted and one last tribute of 
the dying day rested on the dying lion. 
We saw him at his best. 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Here again the artist has proved him- 
self the best historian, and no one has 
written the story of the Swiss Guard as 
has Thorwaldsen. 

The ascent of the Rhigi and of Mt. Pi- 
latus afford work for two days each, and 
draw to Lucerne the greatest number of 
tourists. Here conversation is wholly of 
the picturesque. Your next neighbor on 
the right has been in the clouds all day ; 
your neighbor on the left has been up the 
lake, and can talk of nothing but the 
‘* Blumenalp and the Biirgenstock,” or 
the vision he has had of the Bernese Alps ; 
or your artist friend comes in with a 
sketch made just above Tell’s chapel. 

Here we met Mozier, the American 
sculptor, who passed his summers fre- 
quently at Lucerne. Nothing could ex- 
ceed his enthusiasm for this delicious spot, 
and he bade it adieu with regret, having 
engaged to meet some friends at Lake Co- 
mo. As we said farewell to this refined 
and delightful person, we little thought it 
was for the last time, but in less than a 
year we heard ‘of his lamented death. 
Here we met our American artist Mignot. 
He was full of work, full of hope, and 
sketching the mountain effects with great 
enthusiasm. He has gone, in his early 
niddle age, and works no more. 

Here we saw the King and Queen of 
Belgium, wearing on their faces the im- 
print of their great sorrow, the loss of 
their only son. 

Here we met, I should say, twenty-five 
hundred of our own countrymen, more or 
less, all spending money with great ener- 
gy, and being reprehended for so doing 
by the travellers of all other nations, as 
price-raisers. If the Americans would 
look at their bills and condescend to be 
economical as the English are, it would be 
in quite as good taste; but the trouble 
with some travellers is that they have not 
had money a great while, and any new 
sensation is apt to be uncontrollable. 

Lucerne is a pretty Swiss town, with 
eleven thousand souls, mostly Catholics. 
We saw a great demonstration, ten thou- 
sand strong, of the “‘men of Uri” and 
the other cantons, who went about sing- 
ing their national songs. Had they re- 
tained their costumes, how interesting it 
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would have been! but they wore the dis- 
enchanting clothes of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, and were simply short and ugly men 
with spectacles. But Lucerne has an un- 
rivalled organ. You are allowed to go 
and hear it at twilight, and as you gath- 
er, wanderers of all nations, in the dimly- 
lighted church, you are in the mood for 
music— 
As o’er the keys the musing organist, 

Beginning fitfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

To build a bridge from dreamland for his lay. 
Then come wondrous chords, great har- 
monies, clashing weapons. ‘Then you 
seem to hear monks chanting their even- 
ing hymn; then a single voice; almost a 
voice from heaven, so pure, so exalted, so 
sadly sweet. Then it becomes human, 
freighted with human sorrows, human 
tears. It soars upward in the ‘ Ave 
Maria.’’ Then rises a chorus of voices 
chanting the hymn of peace, or a requiem 
for the dead—now the shrill voices of 
the nuns, and above all floats the serene 
beauty of the boy choir, that falteriag, vi- 
brating soprano which is of all musical 
sounds the most touching, the most pro- 
foundly affecting to the human heart. As 


tears begin to trickle down cheeks all un- 
used to such visitants, the melody changes 
and a woman’s voice sings tranquilly some 


Italian air. Again your senses cheat you, 
and a pattering rain beats upon the roof, 
the thunder rattles, and you look anxious- 
ly at your thincoat. However, the imnoc- 
uous storm bursts over your head and van- 
ishes in the chords of the Russian Nation- 
al Hymn, the American anthem of ‘* Yan- 
kee Doodle ’’ (somewhat apotheosized) , or 
**God Save the Queen,”’ for the cunning 
organist knows to whom he is playing ; 
and after a few more glorious notes the 
music dies away, and you fold your tents 
like the Arabs, and go back to your hotel. 

I can believe anything of the tricks of 
sound since [ heard that organ ; and after- 
ward we timed our daily journeys so that 
we might arrive in the towns famous for 
organs at the hour of twilight, when they 
played. But we never heard anything so 
fine again. Perhaps we were under the 
spell of that rosy first love of travel, whose 
fruits are so delicious; perhaps (and this 
is probable) the organist was a man of ge- 
nius. 

From Lucerne we drove to Interlachen 
over the Brunnig Pass. This road after 
leaving the Lake of Lucerne became very 
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disagreeable from the dust and very sad 
from the effects of the inundations; vil- 
lages half gone, and that dreadful devasta- 
tion ot sand and gravel covering the once 
smiling fields which is so hopeless and dis- 
heartening. 

Yet the latter part of this drive is very 
picturesque, and the twilight finds you 
wishing for ‘* more light’ that you may 
see Interlachen and its walnut avenues; 
but in our case the approach to that pretty 
and convenient town, with its kursaal, 
musi¢-shops, Americans, English, and its 
innumerable excursions, was veiled by 
night. 

It is delightfully comfortable, this town 
** between the lakes,’’ Brienz and Thun. 
The hotels, particularly the Victoria and 
Hotel Jungfrau, are good even for Switzer- 
land. 

Here you have the excursions to the 
Wengern Alp, to Reichenbach, to Lau- 
terbrunnen (what a word! ‘* nothing but 
springs ’’ is its beautiful meaning), and 
there you see the Staubbach. Go to Grin- 
de!wald, where you meet the Glacier, a 
most distinguished and uncommon ac- 
quaintance. And there—oh for the in- 
effectuality of language—there you see the 
glorious, the unrivalled Jungfrau! When 
I begin to talk of the Jungfrau, I am con- 
vinced that language was given to us to 
conceal our ideas. Other things are lofty, 
are grand, are lovely, and are beautiful, 
but the Jungfrau is unlike all other things, 
and yet she is all these. How can I be- 
gir to describe this lovely lady of the Al- 
pine world? How if I begin can I stop? 
How can I tell of her majesty, her unsul- 
lied snows, her noble uplift above the sor- 
did lower world? They say those dizzy 
heights have been scaled by human foot- 
steps ; they can never bereached by human 
epithets. She is serene and unassailable 
in beauty, the Jungfrau, without a ri- 
val. How respectfully the other moun- 
tains stand away, like courtiers round a 
queen; and how her green velvet hills 
crouch at either side like footstools for her 
royal feet. Perfect in outline, sublime in 
height, fortunate in position, dazzling in 
purity, the Jungfrau is one of the dearest 
delights of Switzerland. 

You get so fond of her that you like to 
toy with your liking, and go away and 
turn your back upon her, that you may 
have the pleasure of seeing her again with 
surprised vision. You try to forget how 
beautiful she is, that you may enjoy the 
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charm over. You come again and again, 
like any fond foolish lover, and worship 
her anew. 

Perhaps because the Jungfrau is sur- 
rounded (as you see her from Interlachen) 
by green mountains, her snows obtain that 
intensity of whiteness which makes her 
conspicuous even in the land of snow. 
One would think all snow must be equally 
white, but the Jungfrau makes all other 
snow look gray, and her peak, ‘‘ the Sil- 
berhorn,”’ isalmost blinding in its dazzling 
brightness. 

If one has time and strength, one should 
go over all the passes and make all the 
excursions. But, alas! who has time or 
strength in these degenerate days! They 
are both things of the past, and went out 
with our heroic ancestors. That blessed 
invention the chaise a porteur—blessed 
for the lame and the lazy—wili take you 
sans fatigue, sans danger, sans everything, 
wherever a mule can go, and wherever you 
want to go. I saw an Englishman, who 


weighed, I fear, three hundred pounds, 
being comfortably transported over the 
high Alps in one of these chairs, and he 


was so generous with his pour boire that 
his bearers uttered blessings on bim as 
they wiped their streaming foreheads, and 
wished inconsistently that there were 
more like him! A Swiss will carry you 
anywhere, or do anything for you, for five 
francs. 

But the carriage routes and the piazzas 
of the hotels will give you views enough 
to last you a lifetime, if you have not 
time or strength for more. The most deli- 
cate invalid could make the tour of Switz- 
erland. 

At Grindelwald you see the Glacier, of 
all things most indescribable. The sea 
frozen in a storm is the image which most 
nearly describes it to me. Whether you 
look up its awful solitudes or down where 
it rests its icy tongue on the valley, with 
the pink crocus blossoming on the very 
edge—whether you examine its blue and 
broken ice, or draw away from its fearful 
crevasse, or think of its cold, defined, steady 
and silent course, with the immense boul- 
ders on its bosom—wherever and whenever 
you see it, it is the miracle of Nature, the 
wonder of the Alpine world. 

At Lauterbrunnen you have the Staub- 
bach, so famous from Lord Byron’s ecom- 
parison to the tail of the white horse of 
the Apocalypse. It is not so grand as 
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that, but a graceful evanescent thing, a 
veil floating in the winds, a vapor, a vision, 
a “silver dust of water.’’ You see a 
dozen such on your way to Reichenbach, 
which itself is a gloriously abundant, 
wild, American sort of fall. 

But the prettiest of all the excursions 
from Interlachen is the Giesbach Fall. 
You go up the Lake of Btienz to Giesbach, 
and must then ascend a very precipitous 
hill; you find a hotel in a forest, but em 
bowered with flowers, and a lovely fall. 
So isolated is the whole thing that you and 
your fellow-travellers are like a family, 
and one which could easily draw round 
the fire and each tell his story. 

At evening they illuminate the fall with 
colored lights. The guide-books denounce 
this as tricky and unnatural, and as a 
coup de théatre, but I did not think so. 
It was playing with Nature, but she can 
afford it, in these her wild and sportive 
moods. 

All about these charming spots yon 
meet the Swiss beggar in his most Pro- 
tean forms. They are very anxious you 
should buy a marmot; why, I could not 
discover, as he is simply an enlarged rat, 
and not at all rare. 

The inexorable necessities of travel force 
you onward, and after a pleasant sail on 
the Lake of Thun, and a short railway 
journey, you are at Freyburg, in time to 
hear the organ. 

Freyburg is a romantic town hung in 
mid-air. It is built on several precipices, 
and the business of life goes on by means 
of two suspension bridges, each longer 
than our famous one at Niagara. In your 
hotel you are hung up as if in a bird cage, 
and realize the life of a pet canary. What 
is the reason for Freyburg? Why was 
such an impossible town built? It has 
drives of unusual beauty, an old tower 
of extraordinary interest, any amount of 
antiquity, and great apparent comfort 
and prosperity. In fact, the world has 
not sufficiently emphasized Freyburg as 
one of its attractive spots. 

Go hence to Lausanne, and stay as long 
as you can at the ‘‘ Beau Rivage,”’ a lord- 
ly place. Sail up to Chillon and examine 
that lonely, sad prison; look your fill at 
those blue mountains ; recall your ‘* Nou- 
velle Héloise,’’ for here was her home. 

Stop if you can at the Hotel Byron, and 
at Vevay ; go down the lake to Geneva, and 
see Mont Blanc for the first time. Old 
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Voltaire had a poor opinion of Geneva. 
‘*When 1 shake my wig, I powder the 
whole republic,’’ said that acidulated 
wit. They thought better of hin. They 
said he ‘‘ made his estate pay, his tenants 
prosperous, and his prospects smile.’’ 
Few better things were ever said of any 
man. And yet how few people read him 
now, and how little the great genius who 
ruled his own age has affected or will 
affect any other! 

His house at Ferney is interesting, and 
is kept scrupulously as a show place. The 
long ‘* pleached alley ’’ drive in which he 
used to walk is still shady and sweet, 
allowing you glimpses of the distant pros- 
pect, a ** verdant cloister ’’ through which 
can be seen the Alps and Mont Blanc; 
yet no one loves it better that Voltaire has 
walked there. 

Far different feelings associate them- 
selves with Campagne Diodati. Here 
Milton visited, and here Byron lived— 
the poet whose genius has added a charm 
to Nature’s loveliest and most sublime 
scenes. You feel your indebtedness to 
Byron nowhere else as you do in Switz- 
erland. To him alone has it been given 
to find a phraseology noble enough fur the 
Alps. 

The avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow, 
is one of these fine descriptive lines. 

Lake Leman needs no other description 
after his. No artist could paint it in 
calm or in storm as he has done. With 
what undying charm has he invested Chil- 
lon. ‘* Clarens, sweet Clarens,’’ and the 
lofty Jura, who ‘‘ answers from her misty 
shroud.’’ How perfectly he describes 
the ‘‘ glacier’s cold and restless mass.’ 
And even the guide books can find no 
words so fitting as his, with which to de- 
scribe the scenery, climate, or the most 
noble or most common phenemona of the 
Alpine world. 

Every house in which Byron lived has 
become a ‘shrine to the pilgrim of 
genius,”’ and it is with loving pity, and 
unbounded admiration for the splendid 
gifts of the unhappy poet, that you tread 
the classie paths about the ‘‘ Campagne 
Diodati.’ Yet with all this newly awak- 
ened gratitude to the poet in our hearts, 
we had the exquisite pain of reading, at 
this very time, the terrible attack made 
upon him by a countrywoman of our 
own. The poet is silent; he cannot an- 
swer it, but the world has answered it 
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for him, and has met the attack with in- 
dignant disbelief. Byron was too fond 
of accusing himself to have been a very 
guilty man. Men who really commit 
crimes are not fond of telling of them. 
The morbid and the highly imaginative 
often think themselves worse than they 
are. Perhaps Heaven may forgive such 
false self-reckoning, and may think it a 
lesser crime than a comfortable self- 
righteousness. 

I said-the poet wassiient. Does he not 
from that far-off sphere, where all that 
was noble of him exists, purified from the 
frailties and passions of earth, drop these 
words of answer and reproof upon the 
bosom of the lake he loved? 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake 

With the wild world I dwelt in is a thing 

Which warns me with its stillness to forsake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a puver spring. 

This quiet sail is asa noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction. Once I loved 

Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 

Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been 

so moved. 

So long as the lake mirrors the moun- 
tains, so long as the Alps rise one stone 
above another, so long as the human heart 
can detect what is true and what is false 
in the utterances of inspiration, so long 
shall these lines be read and quoted and 
admired, as Lord Byron’s unanswerable 
defence. 

‘* Mon lac est le premier,’’ says Vol- 
taire ; and you almost forgive Voltaire for 
his disagreeable qualities when you re- 
member how he liked this beautiful Lake 
of Geneva. It is hard tosay it is the 
most beautiful when you remember Lu- 
cerne and the Italian lakes; but when you 
are looking at it you cannot say that any- 
thing is more beautiful. Its extraordi- 
nary blue, its clearness, its variety of 
scenery, vine-clad hills, rocky precipices, 
and, above all in every sense, Mont Blanc, 
make it a memorable spot. 

Geneva is such aclean, hea!thful, agree- 
able city, with unrivalled sites for villas 
along the lake and in full view of Mont 
Blanc, that you are not astonished to find 
some of the English nobility, like Sir 
Robert Peel, or the Germans, like Baron 
Rothschild and others, the luxurious of all 
nations, living in its environs. The day 
we were permitted to see the splendid 
villa of Baron Rothschild was a day 
clothed in all the glories of midsummer, 
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and the tints of lake, intervale, and moun- 
tain were in their perfection. Nothing 
can surpass the view from this princely 
residence ; nothing can surpass the view 
of it, for it is one of those perfected com- 
binations of architecture, landscape gar- 
dening, flowers, fountains, statues, vases, 
and vines, of whica we iave no examples 
in this country, few even in Europe. The 
villas at Newport more nearly approach 
it than any I have seen. And they can- 
not have the view. They cannot have 
Mont Blane at sunset, with attendant 
Alps, with its crowning stone a burning 
brilliant ruby. Nor can they have the 
lake, like a huge sapphire, blue and beau- 
tiful, beneath it, though they do have an 
undeniable ocean. 

There are so many birds, flowers, ani- 
mals (for he has quite a little zoological 
garden) at the Baron’s villa, so many trees, 
walks, solitudes, and arbors, that you 
would be tempted to call it a wilderness 
of delights did not any allusion to wild- 
ness seem out of place. It is like the 
‘* wilderness ’’ in Miss Ferrier’s novel of 
** Marriage,”’ where the heroine says she 
thinks she should like a wilderness if it 
were ‘full of roses and good society.” 

We started off for Chamouni in a heavy 
rain, but the weather-wise told us it was 
not impossible that we should find serene 
weather before we got there. Their words 
were words of wisdom, and we saw Mont 
Blane peering into the valley just beyond 
Sallenches. He seems to be bending a 
crooked nose over the valley at this point, 
but at every turn he grows higher, whiter, 
more sublime, more magnificent. 

Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity. 

You cannot do without your Byron. 

The road to Chamouni is perfectly good. 
You drive to the very foot of Mont Blane 
with the greatest ease. The hotels at 
Chamouni are comfortable, and you want 
five days there of good weather to see all 
that you must see. 

For there is the Mer de Glace, most 
mighty and most wonderful; you ap- 
proach it by the Montanvert, up which 
you are carried by mule or chaise & por- 
teur. You get views of the Arve below 
you and the Flégére and Breven opposite ; 
as you ascend you see the Aiguille de Dru, 
a needle of granite, rise before you. You 
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can look up the Mer de Glace two leagues, 
and see beyond it the various ‘ aiguil- 
les,’ and a thousand nameless peaks, all 
distanced by the gigantic Aiguille Verte, 
which is 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. No language can describe the silent 
majesty of this scene. 

Not being able to ascend Mont Blanc 
(and, strange to say, you have a terrible 
desire to do so!), we did the next best 
thing ; we went up the Breven, vis--vis to 
Mont Blane. 

We had a glorious day--not a cloud in 
the blue sky (it was, by the way, the 12th 
of September, often blessed by good weath- 
er, our guide told us)—and we wound up 
easily in two hours to Plauprat, by vari- 
ous conveyances, mules, chaises, and feet 
being put in requisition. We finally got 
9,000 feet above our ordinary walk in life, 
and held Mont Blanc in the hollow of our 
hands. 

Every peak and every glacier, all the 
** aiguilles,’’ the pine forests below and 
the eternal snow above—all is visible 
frum this splendid position ; you are two- 
fifths of the height of Mont Blanc above 
the valley, and see what is justly called 
the ‘‘ whole mass of Mont Blane.”’ 

One little fleecy cloud rested two min- 
utes on that rounded summit which they 
call ** Napoleon’s Hat’’—and indeed it 
reminds one of a chapeau-bras—and then 
went floating up into the blue, retaining 
the shape perfectly, as if it were seeking 
some other monarch higher up to crown 
with its unsubstantial honors. It was a 
pretty phenomenon, and much noticed and 
talked of by our guides, one of whom had 
scaled that dizzy height sixteen times. 
He was ‘* chief of the guides,’’ and wore 
a medal. We could trace well the path 
over the awfully dangerous solitudes, used 
by those who are so foolishly venturesome 
as to ascend Mont Blanc ; and our memory 
of it has lent a painful interest to the ac- 
cidents which we have since read of, for 
we know into what fearful crevasses have 
fallen those doomed men who perished 
there. 

The older guides shook their heads when 
they talked about it. ‘‘I do not like to 
look at Aim,”’ said one old fellow, and yet 
he lives at the chalet at Plauprat, and is 
obliged to look at ‘‘him’”’ always. Bat 
we were obliged to descend and to look at 
‘“*him’’? no more. Majestic monarch of 
mountains, he gives you thoughts and 
memories which will follow you all the 
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days of your life; which will be blessed 
companions for a sleepless night, and 
which will not be unworthy as the solace 
of one bed of sickness and of death, 

** Give mea great thought,”’ said the dy- 
ing Herder, “‘ that I may solace myself.”’ 

We lost the Matterhorn. We presented 
ourselves at Visp, as according to pro- 
gramme it is proper to do; but it ‘* snow- 
ed and it blowed,” and the expedition 
was abandoned. Visp was dreadfully sad.° 
The inundations of the spring of 1869 had 
been very severe, and that disastrous 
stream of sand and stone swept across the 
valley, ruining the village and adjacent 
meadows. 

We were glad to leave it behind us and 
begin to ascend the Simplon. Here we 
leave on our left the town of Brieg, which 
seems to be all turrets, belonging to a 
family who have the appropriate name of 
Stockalper. Then we wind slowly and te- 
diously upward. It takes four horses to 
drag us and our carriage. What a colos- 
sal undertaking, this road! We have a 
weary time of it up to the ‘second ref- 
uge.” Here we get a level, and bend 
round the valley of the Gauther; here we 
begin to traverse ‘galleries,’ to go 
through the solid rock, to span preeipices ; 
so on and upward to the summit, the re- 
gion above vegetation, where we see the 
red moss, the only thing which grows 
above the snow. 

Here is a hospice, and some of the real 
St. Bernard dogs have been brought 
here. These intelligent creatures flew 
round and round our carriage, and gave 
us an almost human greeting. We could 
imagine how glad we should be to see 
them if we were ‘ the traveller lost in the 
snow ”’ of the old picture-books. As it 
was, we were sorry when the crack of the 
postilion’s whip dismissed them and we 
spun rapidly on round the curves of this 
wonderful road. 

Our eyes were caught here by a glori- 
ous view. The Bernese Alps in all their 
majesty rose high in the heavens above 
and beyond all the other peaks, and the 
clouds seemed to part that we might catch 
a glimpse of this splendid chain. After 
this it was a succession of wonders. We 
drove behind and under miniature Niaga- 
ras, which were conducted over our heads, 
We drove through solid rocks, and began 
to feel that we were on Aladdin’s en- 
chanted carpet, and might easily float on 
the air. There is no describing this road. 
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It must be experienced to be believed. 
You surprise the secrets of the Alpine 
world, and descend with the gnomes and 
rise with the spirits. Glaciers, water- 
falls, snow mountains, precipices become 
familiar objects. 

I am ashamed to say we were very hun- 
gry when we reached Simplon, and that 
we enjoyed the roast partridges and good 
wine of the Fletschorn. Great emotions 
are appetizing, there is no doubt ; so is the 
keen air of the Alps. 

Here we begin (after dinner) percepti- 
bly todescend. Here we put an iron drag 
on our wheels, which grinds horribly. 
Here we drive into the tremendous, say- 
age, grand gorge of Gondo. Gustave 
Doré might well paint these slate rocks, 
innocent of vegetation, these mighty gaps, 
these terrible, gloomy precipices, this 
rushing water, for his entrance to the In- 
ferno. Over your head leaps the tremen- 
dous torrent of the Frassinone. You are 
carried behind and under it ; as you pause 
to look back, your senses fail to convince 
you that you have done so wonderful a 
thing. 

On one of these galleries, cut in the 
solid rock, is the memorable inscription : 

“ re Italo, 1805. 

‘¢ Tmperator,”’ indeed ! 

So down and down to Isella and a cus 
tom-house. 

Then come the chestnut and the vine. 
The air is soft and delicate. Have the 
past few hours been real, or has a passion- 
ate dream crept over you? You cross the 
Doveria, gentle name for the same wild 
torrent which has torn so fiercely along 
your path. The maize fields, the vines 
springing from tree to tree, the all-per- 
vading chestnut, the white villages, the 
graceful campanile rising in the air, the 
bounteous landscape, all tell you that you 
have reached the land of your dreams. 
This is Italy. 

We descended at Domo d’Ossola, a 
quaint, dirty, and picturesque characteris- 
tic Italian town. How strange this imme- 
diate difference of nationality! Weare 
only ten hours from a chilet, a glacier, 
and a snow mountain, and here no one 
stone lies upon another as it does in Switz- 
erland. We are eating figs; we are sur- 
rounded by large-eyed, swarthy Italians. 
A different race, a different clime, a differ- 
entarchitecture, a different language ; and 
differeut they will remain forever. 

M. E. W. S. 


Napoleon, Imperator.” 














CHICAGO. 


Ir it be true, as the Roman adage says, 
that ‘* twice he gives who quickly gives,”’ 
what sam shall indicate the impetuous 
generosity of America to stricken Chi- 
cago? The marvel of that spectacle was 
jess the grand volume of charity (though 
this was ten millions) than the prompt- 
ness of it; for befure mayors could pen 
their proclamations, or selectmen, com- 
mon councils, boards of exchange, and 
chambers of commerce could assemble to 
vote aid, people were in the streets with 
subscription lists, with money drawn out 
of savings banks, with garments hastily 
made, and baskets hurriedly laden for 
Chicago. Itis this spontaneity that makes 
us proud of our countrymen and country- 
women—proud of our America. Ere he 
had fully read the great news that memo- 
rable Monday morning, papa’s ha... went 
to his pocket and mamma’s to her work- 
basket ; the merchant took his check-book, 
and the mechanic was pledging a day’s 
wages to Chicago. Before the flames 
were quenched, the telegraph was tapping 
to Mayor Mason, ‘‘ Draw on New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, for twenty, fifty, a hundred thou- 
sand dollars.’”? Within a few days Bos- 
ton had given at the rate of nearly two dol- 
lars for each man, woman, and child in her 
population; money, food, and clothing 
were pouring westward from Bangor, east- 
ward from San Francisco ; there were relief 
parties in Chicago from all the neighbor- 
ing cities; in every obscure hamlet, peo- 
ple unbidden met together to give; and 
when a ‘‘relief train”? ran from New 
York night and day, more touching than 
the munificence of merchant princes was it 
to read such things as these: 


SUSQUEHANNA, Oct, 11.—Intense sympathy 
is manifested all along the road, and numbers 
of people of all classes are assembled at the 
depots attempting to throw bundles on board 
as we whisk past, Goods are piled up at the 
principal stations awaiting the next train. 

ELMIRA, Oct. 11.—Dense crowds were col- 
lected at Binghamton, Owego, and Waverley, 
notwithstanding the rain, and handkerchiefs 
were waving from every cottage and shanty. 
Contributions are waiting at every station. 


To find another such upheaval of popu- 
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lar emotion we must go back to "61; 
but this of ’71 was for mercy, not for 
vengeance. 

It is less, I repeat, the vast sums given 
in this noble lavishness of all classes and 
conditions of men that we are proud to 
recall, than the instinct which instantly 
showed itself—the common desire—the 
generous thought flashing as swiftly be- 
tween city and city, man and man, as the 
very electricity that told the news, and 
anon as swiftly flowering into generous 
deed. Ah, America, ours to glory in when 
we witness this universal impulse of sym- 
pathetic charity for those in stress! There 
are patriotic topics which we surrender to 
the Fourth of July orators—the height 
of the Alleghanies, the breadth of the con- 
tinent, the length of the Mississippi, the 
area of the prairies, the bulk of falling 
water at Niagara. We may even trust 
these gentry to exploit our free govern- 
ment, free homesteads, free schools, free 
speech, free worship, free press, careers 
freed from caste, and country parted among 
a million land-owners. But we cannot 
think without pride of becoming one day 
a people instinctively lavish in mercy to 
the conquered and in charity to the suffer- 
ing. There were thugs and fire-bugs even 
in Chicago; there will be some such every- 
where and always. There were a few 
solemn personages who groaned, with up- 
turned eyes, that Chicago was a Sodom 
and Peshtigo « Gomorrah ; but they were 
sounder in deed than in doctrine, showing 
by their acts that if the fire was a 
** visitation of Providence,”’ its lesson of 
wrath was eclipsed and forgotten in its 
grander lesson of brotherly kindness and 
Christian charity. The true crown of 
America is her magnanimity ; her chief 
jewel is the generosity of her people. 
Other nations have fought as bravely, and 
more skilfully ; but how many others have 
been as magnanimous to the conquered? 
How many others would have been more 
careful, more humane, more dexterous to 
avoid increase of suffering, in raising four 
million slaves to self-depending freemen, 
incorporating them into the body politig? 
And in what nation does charity flow 
more spontaneously from all ranks of its 
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people when suffering humanity cries 
aloud from an Ireland, a Lancashire, a 
Paris, from a Savannah, New Orleans, or 
Chicago? 

Lowell writes of America : 

She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 

She of the open soul and open door, 

With room about her hearth for all mankind. 
With so much elbow-room in the New 
World, there is no need of crowding, and 
rarely are we taught the cruel lesson that 
a neighbor’s gain is our loss, his misfor- 
tune our opportunity. We learn, rather, 
that a neighbor’s calamity is a calamity 
for all. It is easy for us to welcome here 
a thousand skilled workmen, where a 
hundred coming upon Manchester or 
Lyons would breed a riot. ‘* Glad to see 
you, stranger,’ is an Americanism ; and 
the further you go into the West, into 
Wisconsin, into the wilderness, the heart- 
ier is your welcome. It is amusing to 
note the instinctive jealousy, hostility, 
and apprehension of a stranger coming 
hither to live from London, Paris, Vienna, 
toward his fellow-craftsmen of any occupa- 
tion. It is foreign-born laborers who in- 
stinctively fear the rivalry of the freed- 
man, It is foreign-born laborers who in- 
stinctively fear the rivalry of the Chinese. 
Such impressions are perhaps as involun- 
tary and unavoidable, for a time, as the 
race-marks in one’s face; they tell of 
hereditary struggling in overcrowded ca- 
reers. But after some years, the new- 
comer learns that there is room for him 
here, and room for one more. Then he 
drops by degrees the self-preserving in- 
stinct to kick down the ladder lest another 
ascend, Rising in life is so easy here, 
—indeed, so inevitable, with decent self- 
control—that one learns to lend the help- 
ing hand on all sides, without fear of 
being himself impeded. So, in fine, sym- 
pathy is rarely liable to be checked by 
selfish exultation. The loss of a city 
seems a ‘‘ national calamity.’’ Cincinnati 
and St. Louis hasten to the rescue of 
Chicago, though the burnt city was yes- 
terday their commercial rival, and, thanks 
to their generous aid, will soon be so 
again, * 

Washington Irving, with much humor, 
perhaps with rather more humor than 
truth, deseribed ** the Almighty Dollar ”’ 
as a ‘great object of universal devotion 
throughout our land.”’ If it be an object 
of devotion, at least Chicago demonstrates 
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that we sometimes use the almighty dollar 
as the Almighty conceivably means that 
dollars shall be used. 


PUBLIC READINGS, 
Ir the army of public readers who have 
just taken the field again for the winter's 
campaign will accept a suggestion from 
one of their humble ‘admirers, the hint 
shall be given in a single word—read, 
This is a great favor, I know, to ask, for 
good reading is rarely declaiming, and nev- 
eris acting. Why should the reader ges- 
ticulate like a Communist, or aim to per- 
sonify by his manners the characteys sup- 
posed to be talking? Think of a refined 
woman, in ordinary evening dress, trying 
to swell her face and frame to resemble a 
Falstaff’s, or rubbing her knees the better 
to personify a country squire. Such in- 
congruous, half-way acting only robs the 
elocutionist of personal dignity, while 
it adds nothing to the intelligibility of the 
author. Surely the drunken scenes in the 
‘*Tempest’’ are lucid enough to spare an 
educated gentleman the necessity of reel- 
ing about the platform before an audi- 
ence, or of hiccupping profusely into his 
book ; and the same is true of all the ges- 
turing and posturing, the staring and 
starting, the contortions and gesticula- 
tions of public readers. I say that these 
things cannot create an illusion, because 
there is no scenery, no furniture, no sur- 
roundings, no costumes, no body of fellow- 
actors to properly support and justify such 
dramatic trickery. The man who reads 
is clothed in a tight dress coat and white 
kid gloves; or the woman who reads rus- 
tles at each gesture a fashionable silk 
gown: can we lose the identity, and ima- 
gine the one a grave-digger and the other 
a clown? My good sir, when you glance 
down and up your enviable broadcloth, 
from shirt-front to shoes, as you exclaim 
‘* Took at these rags!’’ do you fancy 
this to be more effective than if your eyes 
had remained on your book? Respected 
madam, do you help matters by that bar- 
ren grasp at your pretty chin, as you 
‘‘swear by this beard’’? Pshaw, the 
thing is an imposition. ‘* Yonder blessed 
moon’’ is the side gas-light, and as your 
extra contortions do not have the paint- 
er’s and costumer's art to justify them, 
they only te!l against you. 
Mrs. Pedigree, the public reader, is a 
cultivated, intelligent, and refined woman, 
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beautiful in face and of magnificent figure. 
When this famous elocutionist suddenly 
entered upon the stage of the hall where 
Portia and I sat among an eager audience, 
we could not refrain from joining in the 
general involuntary cry of admiration at 
her fine features and majestic presence. 
Pausing one instant, she tragically swept 
half-way across the platform, and, in a 
voice which thrilled and hushed the house, 
sepulchrally remarked, ** Will anybody 
be good enough to bring me a glass of wa- 
ter?’’ In the midst ofa dead silence wa- 
ter was found and brought, the audience 
having three minutes for inspecting the 
lady as she stood, serene and high, on a 
spot selected at the rehearsal, and in an 
attitude chosen with great taste from her 
repertoire for such occasions. Then the 
house breathlessly watched her as she 
took the glass—her stately bow, her leis- 
urely draught of the water, inaudible and 
inimitable. ‘‘ Will anybody be good 
enough to light this gas?’’ The same 
man Peter—her own man in fact—grave- 
ly performed this office, the rounded Ped- 
igree arm and tapering Pedigree forefin- 
ger pointing out, till the very moment of 
lighting, the exact position of that one 
neglected gas-tube, to the faithful Peter, 
who, poor man, knew it perfectly well. 
It is done in every place; it is the Pedi- 
gree preliminary to her readings; and 
while Peter understands his business, the 
local janitor is made, by a small gratuity, 
to understand his, which is to neglect the 
water and one gas-jet, and to keep out of 
he way. 

But now it was the programme that in- 
terested us. Alas, how quickly that idol 
fell! Instead of reading tranquilly, and 
expressing with ease the meaning of her 
authors, our noble Pedigree sought to 
half sink herself in the réles she assumed. 
There was a country courtship scene, with 
our elegant friend, as I have said, rubbing 
her knees, crossing her arms, and throw- 
ing herself back to personify a self-satisfied 
squire. Then there was a war-ballad, 
with the good lady straddling like an off- 
cer, and yelling commands to a battalion 
which could have heard them a furlong 
off. She jerked out imaginary swords 
from imaginary sheaths, and pulled off 
imaginary caps from a very unimaginary 
chignon, and all in a way to electrify her 
audience. Everything was startling, even 
the pathetic pieces, And what was the 
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upshot of it all? That we carried away 
a memory of gruff voices, ungraceful and 
unfeminine attitudes, coarse looks and 
gestures, and a fruitless effort to create a 
stage illusion. The performance had only 
succeeded in spoiling the charm of a hand- 
some, intellectual, and well-bred woman. 
She had lost no identity, but some dignity ; 
she had forgotten that we go to the theatre 
to see acting, but to the lecture-room to 
hear reading. 

The over-dramatic way of reading poe- 
try takes away the attention from the 
beauty of the thought or the story, and 
fixes it on the performer, where it is but 
half satisfied, because it detects a certain 
incongruity between the gentleman out of 
stage costume, sitting at a desk, and yet 
conducting himself as if he were really 
twenty different personages at once. 
Surely we in the seats might be at least 
credited with enough imagination to fancy 
how an order would be given to soldiers 
without a young lady’s yelling it in our 
ears. Most elocutionists, through fear of 
being too commonplace, are tov dramatic ; 
through fear of being too tame are too 
noisy. In order to display their vocal 
gymnastics and full range of gesture, they 
make the author suffer. Affecting pieces 
are rarely affecting when read by such 
performers, for athletic gesticulations are 
not required to touch the hearer, quiet 
reading making the language sufficiently 
pathetic. The Pedigree essays one death 
scene so tragical that the least bit of 
tranquil reading, of true tenderness would 
have melted the audience, but she chose 
to raise her voice perpetually in a stagey 
way, and to startle her hearers without 
deeply moving them. In emotional pieces 
the elocutionist often makes his audience 
shiver with a sudden éclat de voix, but it 
does not bring tears. 

Amusing pieces are the ones in which 
most public readers are enjoyable. The 
rapid delivery which ruins pathetic pieces 
enhances the mirth of the comic ones. 
But in these a desire to personate all the 
characters in full stage fashion often leads 
to extravagance. Mrs. Pedigree makes 
Beatrice and Benedick retort upon each 
other, not with the elegant badinage of 
refined and witty people, but with the 
pertness of the soldier and the bar-maid, 
and instead of the tranquil manners of 
the court drawing-room, you have the 
coarse repartee of the inn. 

Purp Quiuiner. 
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THE GREAT ALPINE TUNNEL. 

Tue completion of the Mont Cenis Tun- 
nel is one of the great triumphs of scientific 
engineering which is worthy to be ranked 
with the Atlantic Telegraph, the Pacific 
Railroad, and the Suez Canal; works of 
heroic construction, and will make the 
present age forever memorable in history. 
The following are the leading facts in re- 
gard to this grand achievement. All the 
world knows about the Alps, and the diffi- 
culties of climbing and crossing them. 
They constitute a perfectly continuous 
wall, rising from the surface of the earth 
toa mile or two above the clouds, which, 
stretching from the Gulf of Lyons to the 
Adriatic, completely hems in Italy and 
shuts it out from the rest of Europe. 
The project of driving a tunnel through 
these mountains and opening free rail- 
way communication was often suggested ; 
but the world is indebted for the actual 
undertaking to the enlightened and ener- 
getic resolution of Count Cavour, Prime 
Minister of Victor Emanuel, the Italian 
King. Cavour’s immediate purpose was 
to unite more closely the two divisions of 
the kingdom over which his sovereign 
then ruled, viz., Savoy and Piedmont; 
but its European importance was so con- 
fessed that 'France agreed to bear half 
the expense of construction. The tunnel 
is not carried under Mont Cenis, which is 
fifteen miles from it, but under Mont Fré- 
jus; and its terminations are the village 
of Bardonnecchia on the Italian side, and 
the village of Fourneaux on the French 
side. Its exact length is 74 miles and 242 
yards. It isa little more than twenty-five 
feet wide and about the same height, with 
a semicircular top, and through it passes 
a double track, It was expected that at 
least twenty-five years would be required 
for its completion; but, commenced in 
August, 1857, it was opened in September, 
1871, the cost of construction having been 
some thirty million dollars. Of course 
the first great problem was to make the 
survey so as to fix the exact direction of 
the axial line, by working to which the 
excavating parties might meet in the 
heart of the mountain. This was a work 
of extreme delicacy, but it was executed 


with great precision, The whole system 
consisted of twenty-eight triangles, and 
there were eighty-six measured angles. 
The various trigonometrical measurements 
were repeated ten, twenty, and some even 
sixty times; and so exact was the work 
that the measurements over the mountain, 
13,000 yards, coincided at length to within 
an inch and a half. 

The rock was bored for blasting by 
water-power furnished by the mountain 
streams, which impelled the drilling ma- 
chines by compressed air, This was the 
ingenious novelty of the undertaking. 
The quantity of water used was 35.317 
cubic feet per second, with a fall of 144 
feet, by which air was compressed to six 
atmospheres by means of hydraulic pres- 
sure. This compressed air was conveyed 
through a east-iron tube 39 inches thick, 
and with an internal bore of 7.84 inches 
in diameter. The drill was driven bya 
piston worked by the condensed air from 
a movable press, and the process was as 
fullows: Seven drills pierced a series of 
holes in therock. These holes were about 
a yard in depth, an inch to three inches 
in diameter; only the smaller ones were 
filled with powder, the larger being simply 
made in order to diminish the resistance 
of the stone. These seventy holes took 
from five to seven hours to perforate, ac- 
cording to the nature of the rock. When 
the holes had been made, they were dried 
thoroughly by means of blasts of com- 
pressed air and then charged, The mines 
were successively exploded, beginning 
with those in the centre of the vault. 
Then the fragments were cleared away in 
trucks. In the twenty-four hours the 
progress varied from two yards to two 
yards and a half. 

The meeting of the workmen in the 
depths of the mountain last winter is 
thus described by an eye-witness: ‘On 
the 9th of November, 1870,’’ says Mr, 
Genesi, ‘IT was on my regular round of 
inspection as usual, when | fancied [ heard 
through the rocks the noise of the explo- 
sion of the mines on the Bardonnecchia 
side, 

“*T sent a despatch to discover if the 
hours agreed, They did, aad then there 
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eould be no longer any doubt that we 
were nearing the gual. Each following day 
the explosions were to be heard more and 
more distinctly. At the beginning of 
December we heard quite clearly the 
blows of the perforators against the rocks. 
Then we vaguely heard the sound of 
voices. But were we going to meet at 
the same level and in the same axis? For 
three days and three nights engineers, 
foremen, and heads of gangs never left the 
tunnel. We could not eat orsleep; every 
one was in a state of fever. At length, 
on the morning of the 26th of December, 
the rock fell in near the roof. The breach 
was made, and we could see each other 
and shake hands. The same evening the 
hole was clear—the last obstacle—and the 
mountain was pierced, our work was 
done. What a rejoicing we had! In 
spite of the war, the cheers of all scientific 
Europe came to find us in the entrails of 
our mountain when the happy termina- 
tion of our enterprise became known. The 
two axes met almost exactly; there was 
barely half a yard error. The level on 
our side was only 60 centimetres (less 
than three-quarters of a yard) too high. 
But after thirteen years of continual work, 
who could even hope for so perfect a re- 
sult? We placed at the point of junction 
an inscription on a marble tablet, com- 
memorative of the happy event.” 
Entering the tunnel from Savoy (the 
north or French side), it is found to rise 
with an average incline of 1 in 45, or 117 
feet 4 inches per mile, to a point just mid- 
way, 429 feet above the height of the Savoy 
entrance. From this point descending to 
the Italian side the incline is very slight, 
about 1 in 2,000, serving only to let the 
moisture flow off, of which, however, 
there is very little in the tunnel. But one 
spring was found, which yielded only 
seven gallons per minute, and the water 
for drinking and other uses had to be 
brought from without. The greatest 
height of the mountain mass perpendicu- 
larly over the tunnel is 5,307 feet. There 
are no perpendicular shafts from the surface 
to the tunnel for air supply, and yet the 
atmosphere within it proves to be as pure 
as itis found in much shorter tunnels. 
The work has been executed by Pied- 
montese laborers under the direction of 
Signor Grattoni, who is the chief engineer. 
The geological composition of the mass 
along the tunnel line, beginning at the 
north entrance, is: first a thickness of 2,35 
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yards of Schist ; then 396 yards of quartz ; 
next 2,954 yards of compact limestone ; 
and the remainder on the Italian side is 
all schist. Ina geological point of view 
this excavation has much interest, as it is 
the most considerable earth penetration 
that has been*hitherto accomplished. To 
utilize its lessons there are placed in the 
School of Mines in Paris 196 mineral 
specimens, each being supplied with a 
label showing the distance of the place 
where it was collected from the opening 
of the tunnel ; and there is also a similar 
collection at Turin. It is curious that 
twenty-five years ago M. Sismonda pre- 
pared a map indicating the theoretical 
succession of the strata in the mountain 
which has now been perforated, and every- 
thing has been found in the place where 
it was supposed to be. Verification has 
been absolute on an immense scale, so 
that it is possible to say, ‘* For the learned 
men the mountains are made of glass, as 
their eyes can see everything within their 
abysses.”’ 





MAGNETISM AND THE SUN, 
Wuart the wonderful immaterial agency 
may be by which matter in its free, ele- 
mental, metallic state influences and at- 
tracts other metallic matter at a distance, 
or by which the earth acting upon a bal- 
anced steel needle causes it to point to the 
pole, we are far enough from knowing; 
but whatever it be, it belongs to the solar 
system and involves the sun in its effects. 
It has been known for some years that the 
magnetie needle is in sympathy with the 
solar spots ; that is, they each have eleven- 
year periodicities which coincide with 
each other. Great perturbations of the 
solar surface—cyelones in the sun’s atmos- 
phere—it is also known, are attended with 
agitations of the needle over large areas 
of the earth, which take the name of mag- 
netic storms. It is a very natural suppo- 
sition, therefore, that so grand an obstruc- 
tion to solar influences as a total eclipse 
of the sun would result in some form of 
magnetic derangement on the earth, and 
this is the case to so important an extent 
that magnetic observations are now ex- 
tensively provided for. Mr. Diamilla 
Miiller records in the ‘* Gazette Official 
del Regno d’Etalia,” that on the 22d of 
December last the needle followed its 
usual course until the commencement of 
the eclipse; then it went backward antil 
1:58 p.u., when it attained its maximum 
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declination at the time the eclipse be- 
came total. Afterwards it resumed its 
movement westward until it exactly took 
up the position occupied before the com- 
mencement of the eclipse. 


PREVENTION OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

Tue frequent occurrence of these terrible 
casualties has created a widespread ap- 
prehension that, in spite of all our knowl- 
edge and the utmost care, boilers will con- 
tinue to blow up, and that in going into 
their vicinity we are facing a risk which 
no human foresight has yet been able to 
provide against. ‘That there is danger as 
boilers are at present managed it would 
be idle to deny ; but that the danger is 
insurmuuntable, or in any degree charge- 
able to a lack of knowledge concerning 
the properties of iron and steam, are gross 
errors which need to be speedily removed. 
Not one in a thousand of these explosions 
is an accident, in the proper sense of the 
term ; on the contrary, they flow as nat- 
urally from ascertained causes as the ex- 
plosion of a fired powder-cracker, or the 
bursting of an ignited bomb-shell. In 
one case it is overpressure of steam, in 
another a defective boiler, in a third a 
lack of water, and in all a totally inexeus- 
able ignurance or carelessness of the 
known laws which govern the action of 
steam. Given the causes, the question is, 
how may these be removed and safety se- 
cured? Science can manage both iron and 
steam, but it cannot yet control the mo- 
tives and actions of men; and as men are 
the primary delinquents in this class of dis- 
asters, the problem is to devise some way 
by which they may be effectively reached. 
Moral considerations are of little avail, 
for, put against money, they almost inva- 
riably kick the beam. The only alterna- 
tive is the law, and this, to be effective, 
must be supported by a united and vigor- 
ous public sentiment. 

How the law may be best applied is yet 
an unsettled point. A late report on 
steam-boiler legislation in England, after 
laying down the proposition that boiler 
explosions are as a rule preventible, and 
recommending that every case of explo- 
sion shall be thoroughly inquired into by 
a competent scientific man, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to report all the facts to 
Parliament, discusses two methods by 
which it is proposed to reach those who 
permit their boilers to blow up. Both 
methods locate the responsibility with 
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the steam-user—the man or company in 
whose interest the machinery is run; but 
this is all they have in common. It is 
sought by one party, including the Parlia- 
mentary committee having charge of the 
subject, to establish a system of pains 
and penalties to be inflicted on the 
steam-user in the event of his allow- 
ing his boiler to explode. Others advo- 
cate an attempt at direct prevention by 
means of a national system of periodical 
inspection enforced by the government, 
but administered by the steam-users them- 
selves, with the assistance of e2-officio rep- 
resentatives of the public. In favor of 
the former plan it is urged that a fixed 
minimum sum, to be exacted absolutely in 
case of an explosion, would force steam- 
users to adopt an efficient system of pri- 
vate inspection. If inadequate to cover 
the damage done to the persons and prop- 
erty of others, this fixed sum is not to 
limit the claim for compensation; if a 
surplus remains, it goes into a fund devoted 
to the assistance of those injured by ex- 
plosions in cases where the proprietors 
are unable to compensate the victims. 
An absolute penalty of this nature would 
also, it is thought, save a vast amount of 
litigation, as boiler-owners would then 
see that it is as much for their interest 
to believe that explosions are preventible 
as that they are accidental; and such 
being the case, they would soon find out a 
way to prevent them. In behalf of the 
second plan it is claimed that under it 
steam-users might be organized into dis- 
trict associations, each of which should 
appoint a board of control empowered to 
carry out the inspections, and levy such 
rates upon the steam-users as might be 
necessary for the conduct of the service ; 
the different boards being affiliated by 
means of an annual conference in order to 
promote the harmonious working of the 
whole system. In this way it is considered 
that a national system of inspection might 
be built up which, mildly but firmly ad- 
ministered, would not only prevent the 
majority of steam-boiler explosions, but 
‘““would be the means of disseminating 
much valuable information, would pro- 
mote improvements, raise the standard of 
boiler engineering, and prove a national 
gain.”’ 

It will be seen that although the public 
is allowed a voice, this scheme virtually 
leaves the whole business in the hands of 
the boiler-owners themselves, assuming 
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that the chance for improvement, etc., 
which the organization would give, consti- 
tutes a sufficient guarantee for the faithful 
performance of its duties. This by no 
means follows. Gain of money is too 
generally set before gain of knowledge to 
expect a class like this to lessen the one 
for the sake of advancing the other ; and 
it is fur this very reason that the first or 
Parliamentary plan is likely to be the 
most effective. This, however, is not the 
place to discuss the comparative merits of 
the two propositions. That is the busi- 
ness of the lawmakers. But it cannot be 
too frequently reiterated that it is neither 
science nor mechanics which is at fault, and 
the sooner the public understand this the 
sooner will it be able to place the responsi- 
bility where it properly belongs. 


EXPLOSIONS OF GUN-COTTON, 

Tue gun-cotton works at Stowmarket, 
England, blew up a few months ago, pro- 
ducing terrible destruction, and killing 
or wounding more than half the people 
employed in them. The jury report that 
probably some person or persons unknown 
maliciously added sulphuric acid to a 
quantity of the cotton after it had passed 
the government tests. This conclusion, 
however, is rather an inference than a de- 
monstrated fact, and it is probably a 
strained inference at that. The manu- 
facture of gun-cotton is comparatively a 
new process ; the forces involved are mys- 
terious as they are terrific, and it can 
hardly be doubted that there is much yet 
to learn about the conditions of their ac- 
tion. ‘The accident at any rate afforded 
painful proofs that ignorance was a cause 
of at least a partof the fatal results. The 
first explosion took place in a magazine 
of stored cotton. The flames spread to 
some sheds containing boxes of cartridges. 
The proprietors, Messrs. Prentice, infer- 
ring from former experiments that the 
cotton under these circumstances would 
only burn and not explode, occupied them- 
selves in drawing these boxes from the 
fire. But they did explode, and the un- 
fortunate gentlemen were literally blown 
tu pieces. While the parties who ought 
best to have understood the danger were 
still in such fatal error, it is safe to con- 
clude that the vital want of the case is 
more accurate knowledge. This is ren- 
dered more probable by the fact that gun- 
cotton differs from other explosives in be- 
ing dangerous only when it is badly made. 
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Bad gunpowder will not ignite; bad gun 
cotton can hardly be kept from ignition, 
its safety entirely depending upon the 
perfection of its manufacture. The 
chances are many, therefore, that the 
cause of the explosion in this case was 
defective manufacture rather than wan- 
ton criminality. 


TEMPERATURE AND VITALITY, 

Tue freezing and boiling points of water 
have long been assumed as the limits be- 
yond which animal life could not exist, it 
being supposed that any animal would 
freeze to death if cooled to 32 deg. Fahr., 
or burn to death if heated to 212 deg. 
Fahr. This is true of the higher forms 
of animal life, which indeed are confined 
within a very much narrower range of 
temperature. But it turns out to be an 
error, as regards some of the lower forms, 
which in this as in several other respects 
contradict our notions of life in general. 

Recent researches by Mr. F. Grace 
Calvert, instituted for the purpose of de- 
termining the degree of heat required to 
destroy the germ-life in solutions of or- 
ganic matter, show that while much of 
this life disappears at 212 deg. Fahr. some 
of it will survive a heat of 300 deg. Fahr. ; 
but at 400 deg. Fahr. all appeared to be 
destroyed. Mr. Calvert says: ‘‘ My expe- 
riments were made with solution of sugar, 
hay infusion, solution of gelatine, and 
water that had been in contact with putrid 
meat. To carry out these experiments, l 
prepared a series of small tubes made of 
very thick, well-annealed glass, each tube 
about one and a half inch in length, and 
having a bore about two-tenths of an ineh 
in diameter. The fluid to be operated 
upon was introduced into them and left 
exposed to the atmosphere for a suflicient 
length of time for germ-life to be largely 
developed. Each tube was then hermeti- 
cally sealed and wrapped in wire gauze. 
They were then placed in an oil bath and 
gradually heated to the required tempera- 
ture, at which they were maintained for 
half an hour. The sugar solution was 
prepared by dissolving one part of sugar m 
ten parts of common water, and then ex- 
posed to the atmosphere all night so that 
life might impregnate it; then placed in 
tubes and allowed to stand five days. 
Some of the tubes were kept without be- 
ing heated, others heated to 200, 300, 400, 
and 500 deg. Fahr. respectively. After 
being kept twenty-four days the contents 
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of the tubes were microscopically exam- 
ined. In the solution not heated much 
life was seen ; at 212 deg. a great portion 
of the life had disappeared ; at 300 deg. 
the sugar was slightly charred, but the 
life not entirely destroyed ; while at 400 
and 500 the sugar was almost entirely 
charred, and no trace of life observed. 
A small black vibrio observed resists the 
high temperature and alf chemical solu- 
tions. The hay infusion was made by ma- 
cerating hay in common water for one hour, 
filtering the liquor, and leaving it exposed 
to the air all night, when it was sealed in 
the small tubes. The results were exam- 
ined twenty-four days after being heated. 
In this case as in the sugar solution life 
was observed in the solutions heated to 
200 and 300 deg. Fahr., while in those 
heated to 400 and 500 deg. Fahr. life was 
destroyed. In the solution not heated 
fungous matter was observed, while none 
appeared in any of the heated solutions. 
A solution of gelatine of such strength 
that it remained liquid in cooling was ex- 
posed to the atmosphere for twenty-four 
hours, and introduced into the small tubes, 
which were sealed and heated. The fluids 
were examined twenty-four days after be- 
ing heated. The animalcules in this case 
were principally of a different class to 
those observed in the two preceding cases, 
and this class were injured at 100 deg. 
Fabr. At 212 deg. a considerable diminu- 
tion in the amount had taken place, while 
at 300 deg. all life was destroyed. Water 
was placed in an open vessel and a piece 
of meat suspended in it until it became 
putrid. This was placed in the usual 
tubes, heated, and the centents examined 
after twenty-four days. In this ease life 
was still observed at 300 deg. Fahr., 
while at 400 deg. it had disappeared. As 
previous experimenters have not exposed 
their solutions to so high a temperature 
as 300 deg. Fahr., the life which they 
found was due to the development of 
germs remaining in the fluid.” 

Mr. Calvert also found that the animal- 
cules in the putrid meat liquor were as 
hard to freeze as they were to burn. He 
exposed a portion of the liquor for twenty 
hours to a temperature ranging from the 
freezing point to 17 deg. below. Imme- 
diately after melting the ice the animal- 
cules appeared languid and their power 
of locomotion was greatly decreased, but 
im two hours they appeared as energetic 
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as ever. This but confirms the observa- 
tions of Ehrenberg, who found imbedded 
in the ice of the polar regions numerous 
species of his so-called polygas ria, which 
when liberated from their frosty quarters 
gave unmistakable signs of vitality. 

More recently it has been observed that 
animals of much higher organization live 
habitually in a freezing temperature with- 
out any apparent decline in their powers. 
This is the case with the ice flea, which, 
according to a late writer in ‘* Nature,” 
has its abode under the stones dotting the 
surface of the Morteratsch glacier. Here 
they live upon the ice, ‘‘ in an atmosphere 
the temperature of which never rises 
above the freezing point ;”’ and yet when 
disturbed display an activity which leaves 
no room for the notion that they have 
been in the least stiffened by the cold. 

The experiments of Mr. Calvert have a 
significant bearing on the theory of spon- 
taneous generation ; for if this germinal 
matter retains its vitality through a heat 
of 300 deg. Fahr., and is afterward capable 
of passing into the living state, the advo- 
cates of the theory can by no means be 
certain that the germs in their solutions 
were all destroyed, since 280 deg. Fahr. 
is the highest heat that in their experi- 
ments has ever been employed. They 
have also an immediate practical value in 
reference to the question of disinfection by 
heat. If certain formsof germ life can with- 
stand a temperature nearly equal to that at 
which the charring of organic matter com- 
mences, it is unsafe to assume that those 
germs believed to be concerned in the 
propagation of certain forms of disease 
will be destroyed below this temperature ; 
and as no such degree of heat is attained 
or even attempted in the ovens designed 
for the purification of the bedding and 
clothing of the sick, it seems at best a 
very uncertain method of disinfection. 


THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF FISHES, 

Various animal substances in the early 
stages of decay have, in common with 
numerous other objects, both living and 
dead, the peculiar, property of shining in 
the dark ; and the circumstance that the 
light which they emit bears a strong re- 
semblance to that given off by slowly- 
oxidizing phosphorus has led to the use 
of the term phosphorescence as a general 
designation of the phenomenon. The 
bodies of decaying fish frequently take on 
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this shining appearance ; and M. Panceri, 
in a memoir lately presented to the As- 
sociation of Naturalists and Physicians of 
Turin, claims to have shown that the 
phosphorescent substance, wherever in 
the fish’s body it may be situated, is 
always fat, and that the light proceeds 
from the slow oxidation of this fat in con- 
tact with air. The skin of fishes being 
permeable to gases, the oxidation of sub- 
cutaneous fat can goon without difficulty. 
Phosphorescence shows itself as a rule 
some time after death, and continues un- 
til putrefaction commences. As soon as a 
true decomposition sets in, accompanied 
by the disengagement of ammonia, phos- 
phorescence ceases. The phenomenon is 
prevented by the presence of fresh water, 
alcohol, or carbonic acid, and strengthened 
by the presence of oxygen. 





SANITARY VALUE OF HARD WATER. 

Many writers on hygiene assert that 
soft water is superior to any other for 
both drinking and culinary purposes; the 
presence of earthy salts in any consider- 
able quantity being regarded as prejudicial 
tohealth. Dr. Letheby, in a late paper on 
the ‘*‘ Water Supply of ‘Towns,’’ tekes an 
opposite view, strongly advocating the 
use of hard water as being not only more 
agreeable to the pelate, but best adapted 
to meet the physiological wants of the 
system. He maintains that the earthy 
matters in hard water are essential ele- 
ments to be provided for the construction 
of the osseous tissues ; that they supply 
much of the calcareous salts necessary 
for the nutrition of the frame ; and that in 
repudiating their use we are throwing 
away one of the chief provisions of Nature 
for this purpose. No one could say that 
hard water was not far more agreeable to 
drink than sof water, while it certainly 
was cooler ard a better quencher of thirst. 

In support of his opinion, Dr. Letheby 
states that the finest specimens of the 
English race are to be found in regions 
where the waters are hard, from. flowing 
out of or over ealcareous strata. The 
same is the case with cattle and horses, 
as shown by those reared in such counties 
as Durham and Leicester, and the horses 
of Flanders, while the Shetlands only pro- 
duce a race of ponies. But the strongest 
argument brought forward by Dr. Letheby 
is that furnished by a comparison of the 
death-rates of towns supplied with hard 
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and soft water respectively. By cata- 
loguing the towns of Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the character of their water 
supply so far as known, he found that as 
a rule, where the water was hardest the 
death-rate was lowest, and that increase 
of softness was attended by an increase of 
the death-rate, which became highest 
where the softest water was used. A 
table giving the number of deaths per 
year per thousand of popula, and also 
the degrees of hardness of the water 
supply for each of sixty-five towns, is of- 
fered in confirmation of this. From this 
table it appears that in towns supplied 
with water of over ten degrees of hard- 
ness, the average death-rate per thousand 
is 21.9. In those towns where the water 
supply came within the range of from ten 
to six degrees of hardness, the death-rate 
rises to 24.9 per thousand, reaching an 
average of 26.3 per thousand in towns 
falling within the range of from six to 
two degrees of hardness, and attaining 
28.5 per thousand in towns where the 
hardness of the water was two degrees or 
under. 

In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, the inferences of 
Dr. Letheby were sharply criticised by 
several speakers. It was pointed out 
that some of the towns instanced as hav- 
ing a high death-rate with a soft water 
supply were notorious for their general 
unsanitary condition; that several of 
them were seaport towns ; and that before 
any inference could be drawn from such a 
tabulation, the various causes of death in 
the several localities should be distin- 
guished ; and the ages of the populations, 
both living and at death, should also be 
taken into account. The preference of 
hard to soft water for drinking was held 
by one speaker to be a mere matter of 
habit; and by others it was shown that 
the problem was very complex, and not to 
be solved by calculating any single factor. 





LIVING WITHOUT EATING. 
Every now and then we hear of remark- 
able cases of women who take no suste- 
nance for miraculously lang periods of 
time—the last case being even the most 
remarkable of all. The English journals 
give an account of a strong, healthy 
woman, thirty-three years of age, who 
‘* became unwell rather suddenly,’’ has 
been mostly confined to her bed for three 
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years, while for sixteen months she has 
existed without food, and has only taken 
a little water occasionally. It is however 
stated that she has a peculiar idiosyncra- 
sy, objecting to a light in her room at 
night. The *‘ Lancet ”’ observes that as 
there is obviously a deficiency of physiolo- 
gical information which would help to a 
right judgment in such a case, a few facts 
bearing upon it may not be irrelevant. A 
healthy person, it says, expires 26,000 
inches of carbonic acid each day, contain- 
ing eight ounces of solid carbon, and this 
quantity must be supplied each day to 
maintain the bodily weight. If we as- 
sume that a debilitated woman lying in 
bed exhaled but four ounces of carbon 
daily, she would lose a pound in four days, 
or 125 pounds in sixteen months. But 
death ensues from starvation when the 
body has lost but 40 per cent. of its weight. 
‘** But no account has here been taken of 
the nitrogen, of the hydrogen, and of the 
salts leaving the body by the natural 
channels of the skin, kidneys, and bowels, 
and over the discharge of which the 
woman can exert no control, and which 
would altogether considerably exceed the 
carbon in weight.”’ 

The lovers of the marvellous will regret 
to learn that the claims put forth in be- 
half of this fasting sister have been aban- 
doned. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO SCIENCE. 

Wuen we look over the long list of 
benefits which science has conferred on 
many departments of human industry, 
and remember that by just so much as 
these have been bettered has the condi- 
tion of the people been improved, there no 
longer remains a question as to the duty 
of governments toward the cause of 
science and its promoters. If its para- 
mount object be the welfare of the citizen, 
and the general diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, and a liberal encouragement 
of scientific research will largely add to 
this, it certainly comes within the prov- 
ince of the Government to see that these 
are secured. Scientific men as a rule 
are poor; the practical results of their 
work are oftentimes remote, and even if 
immediate are rarely secured by those 
most entitled to them. Thus it freqhently 
happens that while ready and anxious to 
give their energies to the advancement 
of science, they are hindered in their work 
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by pecuniary embarrassment, and are not 
rarely forced to abandon a field which by 
their tastes and knowledge they are emi- 
nently fitted to cultivate. The services of 
these working men of science can ill be 
spared, for in the direction they would 
take us lies the modern road to national 
advancement. Germany long ago saw 
this, and set to work in the right direc- 
tion. Weare told by Sir William Thom- 
son in his recent address before the British 
Association that in Prussia every univer- 
sity, every polytechnical academy, every 
industrial school, most of the grammar 
schools, in a word nearly all the schools 
superior in rank to the elementary schools 
of the common people, are supplied with 
chemical laboratories, and a collection of 
philosophical instruments and apparatus, 
access to which is most liberally granted 
by the directors of those schools or the 
teachers of the respective disciplines to 
any person qualified for scientific experi- 
ments. In consequence there will scarce- 
ly be found a town of five thousand inhab- 
itants but offers the possibility of scientific 
explorations at no other cost than reim- 
bursement of the expense for the materials 
wasted in the experiments. Professors, 
preceptors, and teachers of secondary 
schools are engaged on account of their 
skilfulness in teaching ; but professors of 
universities are never engaged unless they 
have already proved by their own investi 

gations that they are to be relied upon for 
the advancement of science. Therefore 
every shilling spent for instruction in uni- 
versities is at the same time profitable to 
the advancement of science. 

This is the relation which Germany 
takes to science ani scientific men; and 
the position of that country to-day, not 
only as the greatest military power on 
earth, but what is a far higher title, ‘‘ the 
foremost in science of all the nations,’’ at- 
tests the wisdom of the measures which 
her rulers were the first to inaugurate. 
England is also rapidly waking up to the 
importance of the question, and, in spite of 
the bigoted opposition of the universities 
and the clergy, has already made great 
headway in the cause of scientific educa- 
tion; and now her scientific men are de- 
manding of the Government such a liberal 
codperation in their work as shall relieve 
it of the uncertainties of private enter- 
prise, and give it an impulse in some de- 
gree commensurate with its importance. 











*“CastiniAN Days.”? By John Hay. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

One inhospitable Spanish saying Mr. 
Hay very properly omits from his amusing 
chapter on proverbial philosophy—the 
adage which declares the farewell day of 
a visit to be the most welcome one ; for 
his book is that of a stranger too well 
pleased with the country not to have made 
himself agreeable in return. It may not 
have been easy to do so among a people 
who know nothing good out of Spain, and 
admit individually no merit in it to equal 
their own. Tact is needed to gain, as 
well as insight to improve, opportunities 
for the keen observation which has pro- 
duced this picture, striking in its contrasts 
of light and shade, of Spanish life. It is 
the view of a life of transition and trans- 
formation among elements that come be- 
lated upon the world’s stage of revolu- 
tionary action. It is the most isolated 
and original nation of Europe, yielding 
latest and most reluctantly to the demo- 
cratic wave, studied from the point of 
view of an advanced and cosmopolitan re- 
publican. England has utilized Spain 
without caring to understand her; France 
has only encamped within her with the 
‘* Encyclopédie ; ’? America, having no op- 
posing interests, can sympathize with the 
struggle against excessive loyalty and re- 
ligion, which she has long ago perhaps 
too thoroughly got rid of. 

The ‘‘ resurrection of nations’ is an 
unmeaning phrase. The ballot-box is not 
going to bring Pericles back to the Acropo- 
lis. The spirit of modern life must be 
breathed into wholly new forms, and the 
difficulty of adapting such new forms to 
the national character of Spain is im- 
mense. Mr. Hay points this out very 
justly and clearly in his historical sketch 
of the overshadowing growth of royal and 
priestly power, though we think he errs 
in the broad statement that the public 
spirit of Spain paid little respect to law, 
as such, at the time of the closer fusion of 
the provinces under Ferdinand. The 
greatest obstacle to that consolidation 
was found in the independent attachment 
of the provinces to their several insti- 
tutions. Their persistent unlikeness in 
customs and eharacter is picturesquely 
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touched, and ingeniously used in proof of 
their fitness for local autonomy under 


some form of federation. The author sup- 
plies ample illustrations of the convincing 
reasons fur his generous. faith that such a 
republican government is coming, though 
afar, and that its lingering on the way is 
more the fault of the rulers than of the 
people. 

The grand qualities and the strange de- 
fects of Spanish character are extremely 
well indicated in the chapters on the in- 
fluence of tradition and the moral of 
Spanish polities. A certain tough, irasci- 
ble, honest selfishness marked the Ibe- 
rians, in comraon with all the primitive 
race saueezed by the Celts into the rocky 
corners of Europe that overhang the sea. 
Besides the Gothic sentiment of personal 
honor and the orderly and organizing 
Latin spirit infused by conquest into Spain 
as into the rest of Europe, she alone among 
the nations gained a poetic and chivalric 
grace from southern invasion—the rain- 
bow amid storm of Saracenie civilization. 
Mr. Hay admirably traces the distorted 
growth of this composite character under 
civil and religious misrule, and fully justi- 
fies his hope for the regeneration of that 
loyal, devout, yet self-respecting people. 
It is not to be looked for from their nobles. 
In the history of her patrician order, as in 
ali things else, Spain stands apart from 
Europe. It has neither been fought down 
as in France, nor legislated down as in 
England, toward the general level, but 
has slowly withered and intermarried down 
into a comic anachronism. The nobles 
have had neither their wars of the Roses 
nor their Jacquerie; their estates have 
never been confiscated, nor their ranks 
decimated. There are more Spanish dukes 
and marquises to-day than English peers 
of all orders, omitting too those titles in- 
herited in the female line that make some 
of them quadcuple or even four times 
quadruple dukes. But they give few true 
leaders to the State, and they have dwin- 
dled too long under the near shadow of 
torpid absolatism to have preserved the 
power of producing such leaders. The 
Church of course sends no standard-bearers 
forward, Her reverted look still dwells 
sorrowfully on the good old days of stake 
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and Index. The bishops resist reforms, 
accepting nothing modern but their posi- 
tion as grumbling creditors of the State, 
which assumed their support in 1868, and 
is always in arrear with their salaries. 
All the movement and play of life result- 
ing from this state of things is presented 
incidentally, with points of epigram and 
bits of narrative, in the manner of a pene- 
trating indifferent looker-on, but with 
great spirit and faithfulness. 

Under a rule that is wholly military, 
sustained by an army that is actively po- 
litical, nothing but the slow process of 
education can prepare the Spanish peo- 
ple for self-government. They are now 
cheated out of the liberal promises of their 
Constitution, governed by captains-gen- 
eral over the provinces who amuse them- 
selves by turning out municipal councils, 
suppressing newspapers, and arresting 
whom they please on suspicion. Mr. Hay 
draws a sadly grotesque picture of the 
army, composed all of expectant oflice- 
holders, the heroes of twenty conspiracies, 
who keep up by revolutions the state of 
disquiet that makes Spain a paradise for 
soldiers of fortune. Indeed, his cool de- 


scription of the capital, with its centrali- 
zation, intrigue, and corruption, reminds 
us that Madrid and Washington are not 
far apart in latitude. 

Spain has accepted modern theories of 
education, as she has so many other 
things, without being ready for their prac- 


tice. Hersystem of graduated instruction 
in the several orders of schools is admir- 
ably prepared, only the. pupils are rare 
and the salaries not forthcoming. There 
is a Castilian swell in her catalogue of 
ten universities, most of them very poor, 
and some of them near extinction. It is 
not easy to see how education of the official 
sort is to begin in a country whose best 
families send their sons abroad to get it, 
and whose mothers and daughters rather 
pique themselves on sweet, soft ignorance 
of all learning but the seductive science 
of the fan, and the invigorating lessons 
of poor French novels. But there is a 
school of political education always open. 
It is not the press, for though nine-tenths 
of the literary talent of Spain finds ex- 
pression in journalism, her newspapers 
are more recklessly partisan and more 
vilely personal than those of any other 
European country. It is to be found in 
the dehates of the Cortes, in the speeches 
and writings of the Republican party, and 
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in the dissemination of their convictions 
and arguments throughout the land. 
This may be beginning education at the 
wrong end, but it is better than not be- 
ginning it at all. 

A great deal of information on these 
subjects and on other aspects of Spanish 
society, of the kind readers most wish to 
have, and travellers usually neglect to 
give, is scattered by the way over these 
lively pages. There is much besides of 
grave reflection in the careful outline of 
Spanish financial and commercial pros- 
pects that is worth consulting. But it 
would be doing injustice both to the au- 
thor and our readers to detain them longer 
from his passages of sharp observation 
and clear description. In tracing the 
new life of Spain he has neither neglected 
her picturesque remains, nor wasted on 
them any of that false enthusiasm that 
makes most books of Spanish travel so in- 
sipid. ‘‘ A Field Night in the Cortes”? is 
not more fresh and sparkling with per- 
sonal portraiture and the very light of to- 
day’s life and action than “ A Castle in 
the Air ”’ and ‘‘ The City of the Visigoths ”’ 
are mellow and mournful with colors re- 
flected from bygone days. His picture 
of the Escorial elaborates in thought the 
sombre grandeur of its mass and gloom 
suggested by the Rubens at Dresden. 
But among the thrice holy relics en- 
shrined there, described with all the irrev- 
erent verve of Protestantism fresh from 
the prairies, what has become of the rose- 
colored, musk-scented archangel’s feather, 
that used to be paraded for the devout on 
its satin cushion? ‘* An Hour with the 
Painters,’’ in its freedom from art jargon, 
and its careful real discrimination between 
the different Spanish schools represented 
in the wonderful Madrid gallery, shows a 
fineness of critical insight, and of expres- 
sion as well, that will, we hope, be devoted 
again to similar subjects. 

Throughout his sketches, in fact, the 
author works very sparingly with the 
abused art of word-painting, employing 
instead a precise and rather uncolored 
word-photography. Almost the only fault 
of style in which we regret to see him in- 
dulge is an excess of republican ardor 
that now and then explodes over the page. 
It would be more effective if more tem- 
pered. It is cruel to shake up the poor 
kings long ago judged and mouldering, 
only to belabor them with epithets ; and 
one or two of the chapters might be im- 
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proved if their closing sentences were re- 
placed by the beloved Columbian fow! as 
a taiipiece. ‘These slight overcharged in- 
stances would not be worth noticing were 
it not that we regard Mr. Hay as the 
most promising of young American prose 
writers, and one who can only be helped, 
not harmed, by any suggestion of a higher 
finish in his work. 

** Mary Queen of Scots and her Latest 
English Historian. A Narrative of the 
Principal Events of the Life of Mary 
Stuart, with some Remarks on Mr. 
Froude’s ‘ History of England.’” By 
James F, Meline. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

Mr. Froude, in writing history, assumes 
to be governed by the moral order of 
things. The individual or party in any 
given epoch which happens to be on what 
he considers the right side is to be favor- 
ably considered under all circumstances, 
and their opponents the reverse. ‘* Those 
who pursue high purposes,’’ he says, 
‘* through crooked ways, deserve better of 
mankind, on the whole, than those who 
pink their way in blameless inanity, and, 
if innocent of ill, are equally innocent of 
good.”” 

Many of Mr. Froude’s historical judg- 
ments are traceable to this rule. It 
certainly seems to be the keynote of his 
appreciation of the character and career 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Mr. Meline 
thinks he is unfair to her, and labors to 
show that he isso. Analyzing the state- 
ments made by Mr. Froude, he lets the facts 
as he believes them to be speak for her. 
We will briefly state the case of each. 

Mr. Froude is adverse to Mary Queen of 
Scots from the very beginning of her ca- 
reer. In early life, previous to her de- 
parture from France, she is described as 
fascinating and unprincipled; an apt 
scholar in the court of Catherine de Medi- 
cis ; after this, a being of ‘‘ craft and de- 
ceit,’’ the world’s stage never having seen 
‘*a more admirable actress.’’ She is ac- 
cordingly self-indulgent and qualified to 
take part in conspiracies. This she does 
more or less during her life. One of the 
greatest is the murder of Darnley, in 
which horrid affair Mary is a cunning ac- 
complice. Her marriage with Bothwell 
is another. She is ‘‘ profoundly attached ” 
to this man, and is his willing and loving 
consort. The documents called the ‘‘ cas- 
ket letters”? prove the Queen’s guilt in 
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the Darnley murder, and her iniquity in 
other directions. There, too, are the war- 
rant fur her imprisonment, or, if not this, 
for her execution, which was a deliberate 
mnaiter, the evidence justifying it being 
carefully considered at the time. Accept- 
ing Mr. Froude’s statements and infer- 
ences as true, there can be no question 
that Mary Queen of Scots was a bad ~o- 
man, and that she deserves from pusierity 
only the sympathy awarded to criminals. 

Mr. Meline takes the opposite view of 
things. In regard to Mary’s character 
while living in France, he shows the 
beautiful Princess and bride of Francis 
II. to have been refined, cultivated, and 
free of all intercourse with the abhorred 
Catherine de Medicis, who had not then 
acquired political ascendency. ‘ Al- 
though Catherine was Queen consort 
(during Mary’s education) and Queen 
mother (during the short reign of her 
husband), she was a mere cipher, an un- 
known quantity, untilshe governed in the 
name of Charles IX. . . . Even a mod- 
erate acquaintance with French historians 
might have taught Mr. Froude that for 
twenty-six long years Catherine de Medi- 
cis merely vegetated at the French Court 
without influence, and even totally ignored 
or looked upon with suspicion and con- 
tempt ; and that she moreover quietly ac- 
cepted and even cultivated the utter ob- 
scurity to which she was condemned.”’ 

In relation to the murder of Darnley, 
Mr. Meline declares his adversary’s state- 
ment to be a ‘ faney sketch.’”’ Mr. Me- 
line’s examination of the various reports 
of this occurrence is searching and com- 
plete. The “facts’’ advanced by Mr. 
Froude are sifted with great acuteness, 
and likewise the character of the witness- 
es and authorities of the day, together 
with the best historians of the event. As 
this is the most serious charge made 
against the Queen of Scots, it is impor- 
tant for the reader to be satisfied who com- 
mitted the murder, and what were the mo- 
tives that led to it. Darnley was regarded 
as ‘‘a young fvol and proud tyrant ”’ by 
the principal lords around the Queen, 
and they, including Bothwell, conspired 
to kill him. 

‘* In addition to the motives of revenge 
for Darnley’s betrayal of his associates in 
the Riecio murder, . . . Murray, Mait- 
land, and others had the more powerful 
incentive of removing him as the main ob 
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stacle to the confirmation of the valuable 
grants of crown lands bestowed upon 
them (Murray most of all) by the Queen, 
which, by law, she might yet revoke be- 
tore reaching the age of twenty-five, and 
which had Darnley lived she certainly 
would have revoked.”’ Subsequent events 
confirm this view of the matter, such as 
Parliamentary acts and the suppression 
of papers. 

The marriage with Bothwell—another 
fatal cireumstance against her, could Mr. 
Froude’s account of it be verified—is shown 
t» have been effected through force, and 
that here, as at other times, Mary was the 
victim of the combined action of her no- 
bles. No disinterested person could fail 
to give her the benefit of all doubt in this 
heinous transaction. We have no space 
ty» give to its details, which are clearly set 
forth by Mr. Meline. The murder of 
Darnley and the marriage with Bothwell 
constitute the principal charges against 
Mary Queen of Scots; these proved, the 
rest would be of little consequence. With 
regard to the ‘‘ casket letters,’? which 
were said to be written by Mary, and held 
to be self-convicting, and which were used 
to her ruin in England, they are regarded 
as forgeries by the best authorities, and 
only sanctioned by those who defend 
Mary’s: heartless, hypocritical, and per- 
sistent enemy, Elizabeth, and who evi- 
dently, according to Mr. Froude, took 
crooked ways to achieve her ** high pur- 
poses. 

Apart from facts pro and con, whether 
advanced by Mr. Froude or by Mr. Meline, 
there is abundant collateral evidence to be 
taken into account in a consideration of 


the ease of Mary Queen of Scots. She 
lived among a barbarous people. The 


Scotch nobles who managed her govern- 
ment were brutes and villains of the deep- 
estdye. No political ring of modern times 
cculd more energetically pursue its own 
interests, or more cunningly shape the 
law to serve its own purposes. The mur- 
der of David Riccio was their work. They, 
along with the jealous Darnley, a feeble 
tool in their hands, could not abide a de- 
voted friend, even though old and ugly as 
he is said to have been, and one probably 
who was acute enough to penetrate their 
designs, and thus protect his fair patron. 
It is proved that they took bribes from 
Elizabet': of England, her great enemy, 
that they rebelled against her authority 
and sought to supplant her, and finally, 
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quarrelling among themselves, that they 
confessed their iniquity and Mary’s inno- 
cence, The growth of Protestantism, 
moreover, had a great deal to dv with 
the judgment of Mary Queen of Scots. 
She was a Catholic, and unflinching. She 
flinched in every other political matter, 
but remained true to her religion. She 
was beautiful and winning in every re- 
spect. Even Protestant lords remained 
true to her, quite as much perhaps through 
admiration of her character as through a 
sentiment of loyalty. There can be but 
little question that to get rid of her, first 
through imprisonment, and next by be- 
heading her, was one of the crooked ways 
of the time, sanctioned by a ‘* high pur- 
” 

Mr. Meline has executed his task with 
great ability. Had he refrained from oc- 
casional expressions of a sarcastic and 
contemptuous order, the tune of his book 
would have been improved. The points 
of difference between him and Mr. Froude 
seem to be exhaustively considered. His 
citation of original documents, showing 
misrepresentations on Mr. Froude’s part, 
and frequently positive misstatement, 
must affect Mr. Froude’s position as an 
historian. 


““My Witness. A Book of Verse.” 
By William Winter. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1871. 

Coleridge limits his definition to form, in 
describing prose as ‘* words in their best 
places,’’ and poetry as ‘* the best words in 
their best places ; ’’ for, so far as substance 
and purpose are involved, words can be well 
placed and yet be prosy, and the best 
words best placed without shedding from 
their arrangement the charm of poetry. 
Verse-writing indeed has grown into an 
art as distinct from that of poetry as jour- 
nalism is from literature. There are mul- 
titudes who can polish a stanza or turn a 
paragraph without aiming or hoping to 
be great, and whom it would be cruel to 
try by a standard to which they do not 
aspire. 

In calling this a book of verse, then, 
Mr. Winter may be understood as modest- 
ly waiving any right to be classed among 
those who, without being inspired and 
predestined singers, have yet, by applying 
great natural faculties, trained in studies 
of their special art, to wide human expe- 
rience, deserved the name of poets. Of 
these, in the nature of things, there must 
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always be few ; and it would take too long 
to inquire why the verse-makers have be- 
come so many. It does not follow that 
some of them might not become poets, or 
that they are unworthy of praise in various 
degrees for the work they have chosen to 
do. These verses, for instance, are full 
of poetic sensibility, to which growing 
knowledge and close study might add a 
power that would give Mr. Winter a 
much higher place as a poet than he seems 
inclined to claim. And a great deal of 
that which he here offers to the public is 
far better than the average performance 
of the minor votaries of the muse. 

For one reason, because it is simple 
in its subjects and unaffected in its 
tone; and for another, because it is pure 
without being feeble, and does not mis- 
take brutality for manliness. If there is 
a wail or two of desperation froma ruined 
life, they are too melodiously turned to 
sound very desperate after all; and the 
feeling of the emptiness of human desires 
is too carefully and calmly stated to seem 
wrung out of any more bitter experience 
of disappointment than most men have 
suffered. Still, this is better than par- 
oxysmns of adjectives, and nearer the truth 
than imprecation foaming in iambies, Yet 
the recklessness has a milder flavor than 
that of ashes ‘rom genuine Sodom apples, 
and the sense of Nature’s soothing in- 
fluence over grief must still be immature 
when it dictates the lines : 

Alas, to youthfnl hearts alone 
That love her well, 

Dear Nature makes her secrets known, 
And yields her spell. 

The most useless among verse-writers 
are the professed imitators, who practise 
their tours de force to be admired, or at 
best to amuse. But unconscious imita- 
tion proves at least a susceptibility to the 
power and comprehension of the spirit of 
some greater poet. Nor is it by any means 
certain that such dilutions and echoes may 
not be of service to a large class of casual 
readers, by training them to a taste for 
the best models. When so many people 
pick up their education of all kinds at 
random, it is better for them that the 
fragments of verse they snatch from maga- 
zines should bring something of the flavor 
of the great originals which they are too 
basy to read. So that Mr. Winter may 
have done more than he designed by show- 
ing in ** The World’s Martyr °’ faint but 
true reflections of Shelley, and very grace- 
fully turning ‘‘ Love’s Question” and 
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*“ Love’s Queen” after the manner of 
singers of Charles the First’s time. Nor 
does such unconscious imitation detract at 
all from the real merits of his verse, which 
is almost always delicate in sense and 
smooth in form. There is occasionally 
the use of a Latin word in a sense hardly 
English, and a fancy strained rather too 
fine to be substantial ; but no want of 
simplicity or of finish ean be found in 
such really good verses as those of ‘** My 
Palaces ”’ and ** Azraél.”’ 





‘*Overtanp.”” By J. W. De Forest. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1871. 

Poeta nascitur, says the old proverb. 
It is not every man who is a born story- 
teller, and it may be doubted how far 
education in this regard may be counted 
on to supply the shortcomings of nature. 
But Mr. De Forest leaves us in no doubt 
on the subject. He is a conteur ingrain. 
So far from trusting to natural light, 
however, for the matter or the manner of 
his narrative, he brings to the aid of in- 
herent capacity a keen observation, wide 
reading, and genial sympathy with life 
and men, which combine to make his 
novels simply as pleasant reading as heart 
could desire. While the analytic and 
descriptive faculties are with most writers 
in something like inverse ratio, our au- 
thor keeps them in fair equipoise. His 
characters not only do interesting things 
in an interesting way, but are interesting 
and attractive in themselves. Ever since 
the publication, a number of years ago, 
of his tale of ‘‘ Seacliffe,’? we have been 
haunted with a notion that Mr. De Forest 
was to turn out the writer of American 
fiction properly so called; and without 
prejudice to that peculiar department of 
the imagination so exclusively occupied 
by Hawthorne, one or two of his latest 
novels—‘‘ Overland ” in especial—go far 
to confirm our anticipation. If, in defin- 
ing the term American life, we should by 
a sort of Joaquin Millerish limitation set 
aside the life of the Atlantic coast as 
largely European, and include in it only 
the life of the prairie and caiion, the 
ranch and the pueblo, the assertion would 
be tolerably safe that Mr. De Forest is 
the best of living delineators. Of the 
Indians whom Cooper painted we have 
now little or no living trace ; and if there 
ever were such wonderful and ideal crea- 
tures, their virtues have not descended to 
their sons. Then, save the trapper and 
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the brave, Cooper painted merely lay fig- 
ures, and a world of his lovers and heroic 
maidens, gloomy strangers, and chivalric 
squires, would be as improbable as un- 
pleasant. 

Mr. De Forest is wiser; he takes the 
Indian as the Western borderer finds him, 
a treacherous, bloodthirsty, crafty, and 
uncleanly savage, and resisting the tempt- 
ation to make him talk florid and impos- 
sible English, brings him into his drama 
2s a persona muta, and makes him act, 
not speak. But his civilized or semi-civil- 
ized characters are in the main excellent, 
and without ever having been in danger, 
personally, of having our “ hair’’ lifted 
by Apache scalping-knives, we would ven- 
ture to present the dialogue in ‘‘ Over- 
land’’ as an excellent specimen of what 
a lot of sensible, right-minded, and well- 
bred people would be apt to say under 
the circumstances. Most readers will be 
obliged to Mr. De Forest for abolishing 
the intense and dramatic heroine. It 
really isa pleasure, after the various in- 
sufferable young creatures, with some 
more endurable, whom we have had to 
weep with in times past, to meet one 
simple, hearty, natural young woman, who 
eats her breakfast, goes to bed, laughs, 
cries, loves, and hates—in short, goes 
through the emergencies, ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, of daily life, precisely as such 
a nice girl should, and not like Pamela, 
or Jane Eyre, or Consuelo, or any other 
ideal and imaginary heroine. As for 
Thurstane, he is an admirable picture of 
a frank, brave, simple, and uncommonly 
noble young fellow, just a trifle too good 
sometimes for these days of uncherubic 
sophistication, but on the whole amazing- 
ly true to nature, and an encouraging 
illustration of West Point possibilities. 
For a crisp and spirited bit of description 
and character analysis in one, we refer the 
reader to the passage where the young 
soldier, after being shot at by Texas Smith, 
walks him out on the bluff, and cows him 
into momentary remorse by dint of sheer 
manliness and pluck. 

Glover is altogether delightful. The 
dwellers in cities, where the attrition of 
much contact with humanity rubs off the 
corners of individuality, will be inclined to 
doubt if anything so refreshing yet exists ; 
but the doubters may safely be referred to 
the unperverted Yankee as he still lingers 
among the granite clifis of New Hamp- 
shire, or in the quaint and sleepy little 
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seaports of the New England coast. We 
shall go far before we find anything fun- 
nier than the pathetic drollery of his com- 
plaint when the Apache arrows, after per- 
forating his proboscis, trim off a bit of his 
ear—‘* Reckon they’ll just chip off all my 
feeturs ’fore they git done with me. Git 
my figgerhead smooth all round.”’ 

Texas Smith, Sweeny, the irrepressible 
Irishman, and Meyer of the fluty tones, 
though less prominent figures, are sketch- 
ed with equal care and truth. Aunt Maria 
is the only bit of downright caricature 
in the book. Recognizing as we do the 
many absurdities and quaint angularities 
of New England strong-minded women, 
we must protest against the large infusion 
of unmitigated silliness which the author 
puts into the character. But Coronado is 
decidedly the masterpiece of the book. 
It is a notable sign of literary skill on the 
writer’s part, mingled with keen observa- 
tion and just analysis of character, that 
he has succeeded in making of him a 
personage thoroughly dramatic, yet never 
melodramatic ; villanous, terrible, or des- 
picable, but always preserving some fla- 
vor of the gentleman, and the external 
characteristics at least of a civilized being 
of the nineteenth century. Most villains 
in novels, in spite of patent-leathers and 
white waistcoat, remind one of the baritone 
in the opera, but Coronado is precisely such 
a gentlemanly scamp as may be found 
blooming any day about the smoking-room 
of second-class New York hotels or the 
gambling-table of a San Francisco hell. 
Nor is it one of the least merits of the draw- 
ing that he is but half villain in his affec- 
tion for Clara. Mixed motive and incon- 
sistent tendency are the facts least often 
allowed for in second-rate writing ; only 
an author of real force knows just how 
bad to make his scoundrels, and when to 
lighten the blackness with a gleam of 
healthier and purer nature. 

If the younger and more impatient 
reader occasionally chafes under the 
wealth of description of Western scenery, 
the more deliberate critic will forgive the 
slight check thus occasioned in the action 
for the vivid beauty and essential accuracy 
of the delineation. The pictures of the 
Grand. Caiion, of the Moqui pueblos, of 
the Painted Desert, and many more, are 
really valuable contributions to our geo- 
graphical knowledge, and will cling in the 
memory when the momentary pleasure of 
the tale shall be forgotten. Army officers 
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and experienced travellers, we are told, are 
loud in praise of the wonderful correctness 
of these word-photographs, and it is diffi- 
cult to accept what yet we are led on the 
best of authority to believe, that, like 
Schiller in his ‘‘ Tell,’’ and Jean Paul 
with his Borremean Isles, Mr. De Forest 
never saw with bodily eye the regions he 
describes. 

Of one or two of the most noticeable 
faults in the tale we have yet to speak— 
the rather long-spun and loose character 
of the plot, with the improbable variety 
of adventures which he inflicts on his he- 
ro. If the average lover could be beset by 
Indians half a dozen times, shot at by his 
companions twice, carried down the Grand 
Caiion, lost in the desert, starved, and 
shipwrecked, all in the space of a month 
or two, and finally come out brisk and 
shining, to be married to the lady of his 
choice, and live in clover ever after, hero- 
ism would be cheap and the West no lon- 
ger a desert. But it may be somewhat of 
an answer to this that the author was less 
concerned about logical unity than about 
writing a thrilling and absorbing serial, 
and has done it most successfully. 


** Tue Life and Times of Lord Brough- 
am,’’ written by himself. Vols. I., II. 
(To be completed in three volumes. Har- 
per & Brothers.) 

Lord Brougham, whose name appeared 
oftener in the newspapers of his day than 
that of any other Englishman except per- 
haps the Duke of Wellington, is a con- 
spicuous example if not the model of a 
self-inade man. Many will admire him 
for this reason alone. He has other 
claims, however, to consideration, and es- 
pecialiy from the English, the machinery 
of whose government he helped to work 
with some advantage. He was on the 
popular side of most questions that stirred 
the public mind in England during his 
lifetime, and is therefore a local benefac- 
tor. 

To the rest of the world, however, Lord 
Brougham is scarcely more than an ora- 
tor, critic, and politician. Judging by 
his own account of his life, we should say 
that he was most proud of himself in the 
latter capacity. One must be an English- 
man to enjoy the tedious details of his 
purely political correspondence. 

Although a lawyer, Lord Brougham 
disliked his profession. If he became 
Lord Chancellor, it was not through his 
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legal acumen ; whatever reputation he en- 
joyed professionally he acquired through 
oratorical power coupled with political sa- 
gacity. He is not considered as a remark- 
able legist. How baneful his example 
proved to the young is illustrated by the 
melancholy experience of his contempora- 
ry John Austin, the great English ex- 
pounder of the philosophy of law, who, 
obliged to lecture to empty benches, found 
that it was because the young men enter- 
ing the profession were profoundly indif- 
ferent to any studies but those which 
might have enabled Lord Brougham to ac- 
quire wealth and honors. Practical, self- 
made men of this stamp, so often pointed 
out as exemplars worthy of imitation, re- 
ally owe their position more to will, mus- 
cle, and tact than to self-sacrifice, culture, 
and genius. 

The most interesting feature of Lord 
Brougham’s life is the part he took in the 
establishment of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.”” 
His services here should be remembered by 
those interested in the subject of national 
culture. Whatever taste Lord Brougham 


had, it was certainly for science, his mind , 


turning naturally to this order of thoughts ; 
on him, accordingly, devolved the duty of 
criticising and diffusing through the ‘* Re- 
view ”’ the latest scientific researches of 
his day. Eighty articles in five years, 
mostly on scientific matters, display his 
zeal and fertility. The time in which he 
lived favored him greatly. It must not be 
forgotten that the intellectual upheaval of 
Europe, caused by the French Revolution, 
together with an accumulation of scien- 
tific matter awaiting some capable popu- 
larizer, furnished him with both a splen- 
did opportunity and the richest subjects. 
The success of the ‘* Edinburgh Review,”’ 
so astonishing to all parties concerned in 
it, is due in a great measure to this fortu- 
nate condition of things. It is a question 
whether Lords Brougham and Jeffrey, 
with Sydney Smith, who have each given 
their accounts of its establishment, are not 
a little too conceited. Talented as they 
were, they could have done nothing if cir- 
cumstances had not favored them to an ex- 
traordinary degree. 

Another interesting episode of Lord 
Brougham’s life, in which he appears to 
good advantage, is the trial of Queen Car- 
oline, for whom he acted as counsel. This 
social drama of high life, in which none 
of the characters however excite much 
sympathy, will repay perusal. 
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Once upon a time, says a wise Japanese 
fable, a frog who lived at Kiydta had long 
been desirous of going to see Osaka. One 
spring, having made up his mind, he 
started off to see Osaka and all its famous 
places. By a series of hops on all-fours, 
he reached a temple opposite Nishi-no- 
oka, and thence by the western road he 
arrived at Tamazaki, and began to ascend 
the mountain called Tenézan. Now it so 
happened that a frog from Osaka had de- 
termined to visit Kiyéta, and had also as- 
cended Tendzan ; and on the summit the 
two frogs met, made acquaintance, and 
told one another their intentions. So they 
began to complain about all the trouble 
they had gone through, and had only ar- 
rived half way after all; if they went on 
to Osaka and Kiyéta, their legs and loins 
would certainly not hold out. Here was 
the famous mountain of Tendzan, from 
the top of which the whole of Kiyéta and 
Osaka could be seen; if they stood on 


tiptoe and stretched their backs, and 
looked at the view, they would save theim- 


selves from stiff legs. Having come to 
this conclusion, they both stood up on 
tiptoe and looked about them ; when the 
Kiyéta frog said : 

“* Really, looking at the famous places 
of Osaka, which I have heard so much 
about, they don’t seem to me to differ a 
bit from Kiy6éta. Instead of giving my- 
self any further trouble to go on, I shall 
just return home.”’ 

The Osaka frog, blinking with his eyes, 
said, with a contemptuous smile, ** Well, 
lL have heard a great deal of talk about 
this Kiyéta being as beautiful as the flow- 
ers, but it is just Osaka over again. We 
had better go home.”’ 

And so the two frogs, politely turning 
tail to one another, hopped off home with an 
important swagger. Now, although this 
is a very funny little story, says a Japan- 
ese preacher, you will not understand the 
drift of itat once. The frogs thought that 
they were looking in front of them ; but 
as, when they stood up, their eyes were 
in the back of their heads, each was look- 
ing at his native place, all the while that 
he believed himself to be looking at the 


place he wished to go to. So it was they 


fell into error. 

Waurte we speak of animals, here is a 
story about a magpie, who was almost as 
gifted as Mrs. Barrow’s Possle Poll in the 
November ‘‘ Galaxy.”’ The bird’s mis- 
tress had missed certain pickled cockles, 
and had suspected her cook, which made 
trouble between the ladies. But the cook 
one day, while basting a joint, espied 
Master Mag picking out the cockles “ to 
his own cheek.’? The exasperated cook 
instantly dashed the ladle-full of scalding 
grease which sh? held in her hand over 
the hapless pet, exclaiming: 

** Oh, d me, you've been at the pick- 
led cockles, have you?’’ : 

Poor Mag, of course, was dreadfully 
burnt ; most of his feathers came off, leay- 
ing his little round pate, which had caught 
the principal part of the volley, entirely 
bare. The poor bird moped about, lost 
all his spirits, and never spoke for a whole 
year. 

At length, when he had pretty well re- 
covered, and was beginning to chatter 
again, a gentleman called at the house, 
who, on taking off his hat, discovered a very 
bald head. The magpie, who happened 
to be in the room, was visibly excited by 
the circumstance. Hopping upon the back 
of his chair,'and looking him hastily over, 
he suddenly exclaimed in the ear of the 
astounded visitor : 

“Oh, d me, you've been at the 
pickled cockles, have you? ”’ 

Tue following, again, though not of an 
animal—it is of a justice of the peace—is 
about one. 

The affixing of internal revenue stamps 
to legal documents is a vexatious matter 
to all parties interested, and leads to in- 
numerable complications. The decisions 
relative thereto made by the Department 
are, if possible, even more confusing than 
the laws themselves. It has come to be 
recognized, however, that where a rail- 
road, for instance, has given a mortgage 
on its property, and the mortgage has 
been properly stamped, bonds issued in 
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accordance therewith need not be stamped. 
Some time since a Virginia farmer, who 
was something of a sharper, was sued 
for the recovery of an amount due on a 
note which he had given for the purchase 
of amule. He came into court, and con- 
tended that the note was not legal, inas- 
much as there was no revenue stamp af- 
fixed to it. The justice solved the diffi- 
culty by sending for the mule. Upon 
examination it was found that he was 
branded ‘* U.8.’? And the justice held 
that as the mule was properly stamped, the 
note given for his purchase need not be! 
And accordingly the Virginia repudiator 
was forced to redeem his obligation. 

Anp we may add this one more, which 
could not have been recorded here had it 
not been for the beast whose bounty per- 
mitted the ungracious snapper which 
ends the tale : 

Dignum the singer was complaining 
one morning to old Knyvett, the King’s 
composer, that his health was much im- 
paired ; and what was very extraordinary, 
that so strong a degree of sympathy ex- 
isted between him and his brother that 
one was no sooner taken ill than the other 
felt symptoms of the same indisposition. 

** We are both of us very unwell now,” 
added Dignum ; ‘‘ and as our complaint 
is supposed to be an affection of the lungs, 
we are ordered to take asses’ milk; but 
unfortunately we have not been able to 
get any, though we have tried all over 
London. Can you tell us what we had 
better do? ”’ 

*“*Do?’’ answered Knyvett. 


** Why 
the deuce don’t you suck one anether?”’ 


Sucn answers are funny, but they are 


very ill-natured. Here is a similar one, 
made by one of the most famous of snarl- 
ers, John Wilson Croker : 

Sir Edward Sugden, the famous English 
lawyer, was the son of a hair-dresser. 
Croker went to dine one day with Sir Ed- 
ward by invitation, and the host meeting 
him in the hall, Croker stopped to look at 
a very handsome yase. Sir Edward ob- 
served that it was a facsimile of the 
Warwick vase. ‘‘Aye,’’ returned Croker, 
“it is very handsome, but don’t you think 
a copy of the Barberini would have been 
more appropriate? ”’ 

Dr. Tuomas Hrur, of London, a friend 
of the Rev. Mr. Barham, one day handed 
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to the advertising clerk of a newspaper o!- 
tice an obituary notice, alung with five 
shillings, the usual price of insertion. 
The clerk glanced at the paper, tossed it 
on one side, and said gruffly, ** Seven and 
otx:.’° 

‘“*T have frequently,” said Hume, 
**had occasion to insert these simple 
notices, and I have never before been 
charged more than five shillings.”’ 

‘* Simple ! ’’ repeated the clerk, without 
looking up ; ‘* he’s universally beloved and 
deeply regretted. Seven and six!” 

Hume produced the additional half- 
crown and laid it by the side of the rest, 
observing as he did so, with the same 
solemnity of tone which he had used hith- 
erto: 

‘* Congratulate yourself, sir, that this 
is an expense that your executors will 
never be put to.” 

That, now, though sharp, was deserved. 

So was this, which we receive from an 
excellent authority of Vermont : 

Most towns of any pretension possess 
one or more inhabitants especialiy odious 
to all the rest, by having, as the lrishnian 
said of one of them, “‘ very winning ways 
to make himself hated.’’ This disagree* 
able preeminence was possessed toa high 
degree, in a certain town in Vermont, bya 
man named Bacon. 

One winter day Mr. Bacon was bor- 
ing a butcher of the village in his shop, 
when in strolled a well-known doctor of 
divinity to make a purchase. Mr. Bacon 
forthwith left the butcher and turned his 
banter upon the clergyman. 

** Can you tell me, Dr. ——,”’ said he, 
placing his hand on a frozen porker which 
was stretched full length near by—‘* Can 
you tell me, sir, why the head of this hog 
is called a minister's face? ”’ 

** 1 will try, sir, if you will tell me why 
this (the other extremity) is called bacon,” 
was the ready reply of the doctor, and 
exit Mr. Bacon in bad odor. 

Egva.ty proper was the following neat 
application of the great Argument from 
Design : 

Sydney Smith was once dining in com- 
pany with a Frenchman, who had the bad 
taste to indulge, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of the clergyman, in a good deal of 
free-thinking talk, finally avowing himself 
a materialist. 

** Very good souffiéet this,” said Smith, 
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** Qui, monsieur ; c’est ravissant.”’ 

** By the way, may | ask, sir, if you 
happen to believe in a cook?” 

Here, again, is a case of delicate but 
very intelligible instruction in good man- 
ners : 

An awful bore, a certain General Clerk, 
of the British service, a Scotchman, being 
once in company with Garrick, made a 
Jong harangue to show that the prevailing 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare was only a 
maiter of fashion and religion. ‘* No- 
body,’’ he said, *‘ really understood or 
admired him.’’ But Garrick, by his tran- 
scendent genius in acting, had rendered 
him the national idol. Garrick sat still 
until he could sit still no longer. He 
jumped up and caught the General eager- 
ly by the hand, saying, ‘‘ I premise you, 
General, upon my honor, that I will 
never in my life presume to talk about 
war.” 

As for young Sutton, his smartness, 
though undeniable, was in an inverse ratio 
to his courtesy. 

Young Sutton was son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and was too hot- 
tempered for a bishop’s boy. One day he 
went into Saunders & Otley’s shop, very 
angry at not having received some books 
he had ordered. He ‘‘ blew,’’ indeed, un- 
til one of the partners intimated to him 
that his language was past endurance. 

‘¢] don’t know who you are,’’ was the 
answer, ‘* but I don’t want to annoy you 
personally, as you may not be the one in 
fault ; it’s your confounded house that I 
blame. You may be Otley, or you may 
be Saunders. If you are Saunders, d—— 
Otley ; if you are Otley, d—— Saunders! 
I mean nothing personal ¢o you,”’ 

WE have invented, on purpose for the 
following reminiscence, the new descrip- 
tive term ‘‘ Indianecdote”’ : 

There was a mixed company, on a cer- 
tain occasion, on board a steamer which 
was passing the port of Monterey in Cali- 
fornia. One of the passengers exhibited 
his geography and history—or rather the 
place where they ought to have been—by 
observing : 

** Thar’s whar General Taylor gin the 
Mexicans fits.”’ 

Monterey suggested Buena Vista, on 
which another person incautiously said : 
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“Thar’s whar the Indianians run 
away.”’ 

This was of course at once contradicted 
by an Indianian, who averred, ‘‘ They only 
fell back to get better fighting round.” 
That in return was controverted. A hot 
discussion sprang up, which was growing 
personal, and likely to bea rehearsal of the 
great fight, when a friend interfered as 
pacificator, by saying he did not want to 
be held responsible for what he was about 
to say, and he thought it would settle the 
whole difficulty. 

That looked encouraging ; but when he 
commenced by saying that ‘he heard 
they were liars as well as cowards,”’ it did 
not look that way; it looked very much 
like a Free State free fight. 

** Now just hold on until I tell you what 
I heard,’’ expostulated the rash friend. 
‘When the Indianians were running 
away, or falling back, as may be, a fellow 
was making back tracks as fast as his 
horse could carry him. Another fellow 
lying on the ground, and making as much 
noise as his lungs would allow, called to 
the horseman, ‘ For God’s sake, tale me 
up and save me from massacre.’ 

‘** Where are you hit?’ 

*** Only in the leg.’ 

‘* Tle was benevolently taken up behind 
the horseman, and on they went, until 
they reached a surgeon’s quarters. Puil- 
ing up, the rider told that functionary : 

** « Here, doctor, here’s a case for you.’ 

‘Scalpel looked up from his bloody 
work, but inquired with evident indigna- 
nation : 

‘** * What did you bring him here for?’ 

** * For you toattend to him, of course!’ 

** “Go and get his head, then!’ 

‘* The rider turned, and saw a bleeding 
headless trank. His astonishment was 
only equalled by his indignation. 

** * The lying son of a gun!’ he bawled 
out; ‘he told me he was only hit in the 
leg! ’ 99 

The friend’s explanation proved satis- 
factory, as all hands laughed. 





Oxp Isaac Newton of blessed memory, 
saysa Washington contributor (I mean his 
highness the former Commissioner of our 
Agricultural Department), was as warm- 
hearted, as honest, and as true-souled a 
man as would be found in a six months’ 
journey in any direction. 

It is, however, none the less an ac- 
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knowledged fact that his early and his 
later education had been most sadly and 
unfortunately neglected, or rather omitted 
entirely. 

A man of very considerable natural 
shrewdness and observation, yet he was 
continually making blunders in his use 
of the most ordinary words, so much so as 
to be most amusing to very many people 
about the Capitol. 

One day, when talking in his office with 
Senator Morrill, of Maine, he was asked : 
‘‘ Mr. Newton, how is this? Here you 
are again asking for so many more thou- 
sand dollars, when we have just allowed 
your Department eighty thousand. That 
doesn’t seem right?’’ 

‘‘ Well, the fact on’t is, Senator, the 
expenses has exceeded my most sanguine 


expectations ! ”’ 





Arrer many efforts to obtain a fine 
turkey-cock to be stuffed for their just- 
forming ornithological collection, one had 
at last been obtained from the market. The 
beautifully tinted and shaded feathers of 
the bird, as it lay in the window-seat with 
the sunlight glinting brightly over them, 
shone with that peculiarly handsome me- 
tallic lustre which is never successfully im- 
itated. 

‘* Sir Isaac ’’ stood with arms akimbo, 
or ‘‘ wing and wing,”’ observing the play 
of the light upon it, when, some one com- 
ing near, he said: 

‘*Thar! I call that ’ere one o’ the 
han‘somest bits 0’ foliage ye ever see on 
any bird! ”’ 

He had heard several times of the many 
virtues of certain hydraulic rams, and 
thereupon—in sober earnest—he proposed 
to some one to ‘*‘ import some of the val- 
uable species for the benefit of our breed 
of sheep!” 





Sairn a correspondent in the sunny 
South: The article in ‘‘The Galaxy” 
Club-Room for October, on the singularity 
of the abbreviations given by the waiters 
at some of the New York restaurants to 
the names of the dishes ordered by the 
guests, brings to my recollection the call 
of a new and verdant waiter for a dish 
ordered by me at a restaurant in Boston 
in 1865. 

The article that I ordered was succotash, 
and it must have been something that the 
waiter had never heard of, for after asking 
me twice the name of the dish, ‘‘ the 


waiter roared it through the hall,’’ ‘‘ One 
plate of chuckled hash!” 

Tue following not dissimilar misunder- 
standing occurred in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. The Secretary 
asked to see a copy of a letter which had 
been written the day previous on the 
subject of salad oil. The messenger 
brought back the answer that the records 
did not show that any letter had been 
written to, orin any way referring to, 
Sally Doyle on that day. 

A Ku,xamazoo epitaphist sends us the 
following appropriate inscription from the 
tombstone of a German musician—of Kal- 
amazoo as we understand it: 


Here lies the body of Hermann Schnotzpop- 
ler, who died of eating too much. 





WE head this one ** An Ohio Epitaph ” 
on a highly respectable authority : 


Under this sod 
And under these trees 
Lieth the bod- 
y of Solomon Pease, 
He’s not in this hole, 
But only his pod ; 
He shelled out his soul 
And went up to his God, 

WE subjoin two or three more epitaphs 
which are worthy of record, from a recent 
English collection : 

Brighton churchyard— 


In memory of Pheebe Hersel, who was born at 
Stepney in the year 1713. She served for many 
years as a private soldier in the Fifth Regiment 
of Foot in different parts of Europe, and in the 
vear 1745 fought under the command of the Duke 
of Cumberland at the battle of Fontenoy, when 
she received a bayonet wound in herarm, Her 
long life, which commenced in the time of Queen 
Anne, extended to the reign of George IV., by 
whose munificence she received comfort and 
support in her latter years. She died at Brigh- 
ton, where she had long resided, December 12, 
1821, aged 108 years. 

Lidlington churchyard, Warwickshire— 

In memory of William Treen, who died 3rd 
Feb’y, 1810, aged 77 years. 

Poorly lived and peorly dyed, 
Poorly buried and no one cryed. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 


St. Philip’s churchyard, Birmingham— 


In memory of Nannetta Stocker, who depart- 
ed this life May 4th, 1819, aged 39 years, Th» 
smallest woman ever in this kingdom, possessed 
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with every accomplishment, only 33 inches high, 
Anative of Austria. 

On James Barker, who died 1781— 
O cruel death, how could you be so unkind, 
To take him before and leave me behind. 
You should have taken both of us if either, 
Which would have been more pleasing to the 

survivor. 


Reapers of Dickens will remember that 
Mrs. Gamp, a discriminating authority in 
viands and potables, on one occasion ex- 
pressed a preference for the ‘ Brighton 
Tipper ”’ ale, “if they draws it here.” 
Now no doubt some others, like ourselves, 
have supposed that Mr. Dickens made the 
name as he went along. But the follow- 
ing epitaph in Newhaven churchyard, 
Sussex, with its annexed note, gives one 
more proof of the great novelist’s con- 
firmed habit of using realities for the pur- 
poses of fiction : 

To the memory of Thomas Tipper, who de- 
parted this life May ye 4th, 1785, aged 54 years, 
Reader, with kind regard this grave survey, 
Nor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes lay. 
Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt, and kind, 


And dared do what few dare do—speak his mind, ° 


Philosophy and history well he knew, 
Was versed in physick and in surgery, too. 
The best old stingo he both brewed and sold, 
Nor did one knavish act to get his gold. 
He played through life a varied comic part, 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 
Reader, in real truth such was the man; 
Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can. 

(Note by the English transcriber: ‘‘ Brewer of 
Tipper Ale, much drank in Brighton thirty years 
ago.”’) 


A rate has of late been drifting about 
the United States of a kind-hearted fol- 
lower of Mr. Henry Bergh (with a slight 
difference), who rescued a poor pigeon 
from a telegraph wire, where it had be- 
come entangled with a piece of kite-line, 
and carried it off tenderly home in his bo- 
som; he observed next day that it made 
a much better pot-pie than he expected. 
Compare the following touching verses : 

BENEVOLENCE, 
BY REV. KR. H. BARHAM (TOM INGOLDSBY). 
Tue larks sing loud, ’tis early morn, 
These woodland scenes among ; 
The deep-toned pack and echoing horn 
Their jovial notes prolong. 
And see, poor puss, with shortened breath, 
Splashed sides, and weary fect, 
In terror views approaching death, 
And crouches at my feet. 


Her strength is gone, her spirits fail, 
Nor further can she fly ; 

The hounds snuff up the tainted gale, 
And nearer sounds the ery. 
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Poor helpless wretch ! methinks I view 
Thee sink beneath their power ; 
Methinks I see the ruffian crew 
Thy tender limbs devour ! 


Yet oh! in vain thy foes shall come, 
So cheer thee, trembling elf. 

These guardian arms shiall bear thee home ; 
Tl eat thee up myself ! 


Some crusty old fellow said that album 
poetry was ‘‘ epitaphs on live girls.”’ It 
is therefore by a certain association of 
ileas that we pass from the poetry of the 
dead to that of the loveliest of the living. 
Sir David Brewster, the celebrated physi- 
cist, was a great favorite with the ladies. 
When he was nearly eighty a certain 
charming young lady, a Miss Phoebe L., 
begged him to write some verses in her 
album. She would take no excuse, and 
at length Sir David seized a pen and wrote: 

Phabe 
Ye be 
Hebe. 
D. B. 


On being requested to write ‘‘ some- 
thing ’’ in an album, a contributor of ours 
responded thus, ‘‘and vowing he would 
ne’er consent, consented ”’ : 

I murder Queen’s English so quickly in song 

That you'll sicken, I’m sure, at the sight. 

—As I never did write that I didn’t do wrong, 

By not wronging I hope I'll do right. 


A teca friend sends us the following 
queer study of Pennsylvania lingo, law, 
and fact : 

I was sitting in my office a month ago, 
having also just a month previously open- 
ed an office and hung out my “ shingle,”’ 
thinking over things and watching from 
my window the hurrying throng in the 
street. My door suddenly opened, and be- 
fore me stood an old Pennsylvania farmer 
staring upon me. He looked, but said 
nothing. Having finished me, he turned 
and surveyed the office minutely, looking 
carefully first along one wall, then another, 
until he got all around, then commencing 
with the carpet and finishing with the 
ceiling and bookease ; after which he came 
forward and sat heavily down, with hat 
placed between his knees, and mouth 
hanging open. When I supposed he had 
about got his bearings, and was sufficient- 
ly familiar with the surroundings to be 
able to speak, I asked him what I could 
do for him. 

‘* Bish du de leyer, eh?” 

This agglomeration of sounds from no 
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one language, but from a dialect formed 
from several, I fortunately understood a 
little, and made him reply : 

“Yes, I am a lawyer. 
business with me?”’ 

‘Ich will etwas advice, harah!*’ said 
he. 

I listened to his case, losing much of 
what he communicated, gaining a little 
insight here and there, but learning 
enough to advise him properly. When he 
had finished his long story I informed him 
what to do, and this being my first client 
it may be inferred that L advised with con- 
siderable earnestness and much particu- 
larity as to details, as will be readily ap- 
prehended by the brothers of the profes- 
sion. I had no difficulty to make him un- 
derstand this branch of my communica- 
tion, for he seized upon my *‘ points ’’ with 
avidity, and was evidently a man of*acute 
perceptions where his interests were con- 


What is your 


cerned. He afterward became strangely 
obtuse. When I ended he pondered a 


moment, twirled his hat between his 


knees, looked at the door, then at me, and | 


said : 

** Well, die sharge ish vas?” 

I swilingly assured him I would be very 
reasonable and only charge him five dol- 
lars. 

‘* Vas!*’ said he with a jerk and a look 
of intense surprise mixed with some an- 
ger and fear. ‘‘ Vas, finf tollor! You 
sharge finf tollor, eh?”’ 

I was unprepared for this, having inno- 
cently supposed I was making my fee very 
reasonable considering the value of my 
advice to my irascible visitor; but it is the 
province of the lawyer to extricate men 
from difficulties, and I proceeded to extri- 
cate myself. I assured him that if he paid 
me my fee I would not charge him any- 
thing further should he desire me to do 
any additional service in the matter; that 
I would hold the fee not as a compensation 
for my present advice, but as a ‘‘ retainer ”’ 
in his case, which I would adjust satisfac- 
_ torily without any further sum being re- 
quired. But this explanation failed to 
satisfy him. The ‘* Dutch ”’ in that spare, 
gaunt form seemed aroused, and I was 
forced to hear him. 

‘*Doo make him aretailer,eh? Well, 
I don’t vant him a retailer! Ven I pays 
him I pedone mit him! Unt py donner- 
wetter, ven I vants more law I pays for 
him too. I seddle him ash I vent! ”’ 

** Very well,’’ I replied, a little exaspe- 
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rated. ‘* You can do as you please. My 
fee is five dollars all the same, and you 
can avail yourself of my services further or 
not, as it may suit your pleasure.”’ 

‘*Yah,”’ continued he. ‘ Yah, ich fx 
des desser wake. I gife you ein tolwr 
(one dollar). Yedst sin mare nix shul- 
ditsch mit eich ! *” 

And he handed me a torn and worn one- 
dollar note, and rising put on his hat pre- 
paratory to going. What could I do? 
Kick him down stairs I couldn’t, and 
abuse him I wouldn’t, so 1 only looked at 
him pretty hard. As he walked out he 
said : 

‘**Ven I vants more law I pays you for 
him too, but [ nix pays him fore | gits 
him. Yah, I nix pays him fore I gits him. 
Good-py !”” 

He left, slamming the door. I heard 
him hobble down the stairs with a heavy 
tread, and looking out the window I saw 
him going down the street shaking his 
head disapprovingly. 

Tue late Judge Tappan of Ohio had an 
awful squint. In the primitive times of 
the Northwest he on one occasion tried a 
notorious horse-thief in a town where a 
stable had been converted into a jail. In 
condemning him to an unusually severe 
punishment, he was startled by the em- 
phatic approval of an eccentric country- 
man perched on an eminence in the rear 
of the court-room, ‘* Sarved him right, old 
cockeye.”” 

Judge—Who is that interrupting the 
court? 

Rustic—This old hoss. 

Judge—Take that old horse, sheriff, 
and lock him up in the stable. 





LAWYERS AND DOCTORS. 
OF lawyers and doctors take care 
How you let them take care of yourself ; 
They’ve abundance of favors to spare 
While you spare an abundance of pelf. 


The lawyer will plead for your pleas, 
Nor dock them 2 line on his docket ; 
The doctor can ease you with ease, 
If he feels a full pulse—in your pocket ! 


The lawyers will court you in courts, 
In case you’re weli cased with the dollars ; 
But they’re short if you're troubled with 
o shorts,” 
And their necks are as stiff as their collars. 


The doctors procure you a cure, 

If your “‘ weasel’s hide ” hides a fat filling ; 
But ah, if your’re poorly and poor, 

They’re all killingly given to killing. 
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The lawyers seem legally leagued 
To dun for what doctors have done, 
Till the patientest patient’s fatigued, 
And a dollarless dolor comes on. 


Ore willingly draws up your will, 

While the other leaves—wondrous relief ! 
He pilfers your life with a pill, 

His friend makes it brief with a brief. 


As to change, both are given to changes, 
If change be not given in advance ; 

And the range of their honesty ranges 
Exactly as ranges their chance, 


So, friends, I remind you to mind 
And not mind every quack that arrives ; 
And you’ find, to these maxims confined, 
That younever will die in your lives. 





To the information given just above re- 
specting two of the learned professions, we 
add a little about the third, being a lesson 
in homiletics : 

The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher was la- 
boring to explain to the Elmirese children 
what a sermon is, which he attempted as 
follows : 

** We will say, children, that a sermon 


is divided into—first, the text ; second, the ° 


introduction; third, theargument ; fourth, 
the lesson. Now to illustrate. I will 
preach you a five-minute sermon, which 
will-contain all these parts. 

‘* Tert—It is good to go fram Elmira to 
Owego by the cars. 

“* Introduction—Elmira and Owego are 
both places on: the New York and Erie 
Railway. The road runs between them. 

*“* Argument—It is good for three rea- 
sons: First, because we are pleased with 
the ride; second, because we have a good 
time with our friends in Owego; third, 
because we return home feeling much bet- 
ter for our journey, and ready to go to 
work again with new zeal, 

** Lesson—Children, as soon as you get 
fifty cents, take a journey to Owego on the 
cars.”’ 





Mr. Cuartes Dawson Perers has re- 
corded the following new anecdote of Mr. 
Lincoln. It has no great merit except that 
of illustrating once more his extreme and 
genuine kind-heartedness. 

In 1860, father and mother went to 
the Chicago Convention from New York, 
tuking me with them, a boy then but 
twelve years old and just home on a vaca- 
tion from boarding-school. After the Con- 
vention had adjourned we went to Spring- 
field, Illinois (as did many others), and 
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there in the Executive room of the State 
House, and also at his own home, we paid 
our respects to the nominated candidate, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln immediately turned from 
the crowd of people in the chamber around 
him toward me, I being the only child 
in the room, and drawing me toward 
him (where I at last quietly stood be- 
tween his long limbs), he joked with me 
and smoothed my hair with such a kind 
though brawny hand, and with such a 
good-humored expression of face, that I 
very quickly was at ease with him. We 
then called at his request on his wife at 
home, and were most kindly received. 

After some weeks passed in travelling 
from point to point in the West, I was 
sent back to my school on the Hudson. 
Mr. Lincoln passed the village of Yonkers 
(whert I was) in going toward New York 
city on the railroad, and was greeted 
with great excitement by all the villagers 
as he showed himself upon the platform 
of the gayly-decorated car. 

Of course all we boys cheered and 
waved our handkerchiefs and flags most 
furiously. After the train had gone out 
of sight, the other fellows began quizzing 
me, because from the position I had found 
Mr. Lincoln could but just be seen, and 
they were boasting because they had en- 
joyed so much better a view of him. 

Isaid, ** I have shaken hands with him, 
anyhow!’ Immediately the exclamations 
were, ‘* What a fib! Oh, what a whop- 
per!” and for a number of days I was as 
plagued and teased a young fellow as 
could well be ; but I proposed at last (hop- 
ing to put a stop to it all) that if I could 
get anything from Mr. Lincoln personally, 
such as a card or a ribbon, would they be 
satisfied that I spoke the truth? 

‘* Yes, certainly, but you can’t do it!” 

At this very time father and mother 
were stopping at Willard’s Hotel in Wash- 
ington, and in a few days Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln arrived there also. 

I wrote a very imploring letter to 
mother, naming all the circumstances of 
the case and the state it had left me in— 
called and thought to be “a liar!’’ “ story- 
teller! ’’ ete.—and asking most urgently 
that she get from Mr. Lincoln something 
or other, so that I could show it and there- 
by prove that I told the truth. 

Mother saw him every day, and chat- 
ted often with him. 

One morning, when there was a good 
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chance, she said to him that she had some- 
thing to call his attention to, and which 
was much more important than forming 
his Cabinet, and then told him all about 
my predicament. He laughed and said, 
‘* T’ll attend to that in a few days when I 
get into the White House. [I'll tell 
Lamon (the United States Marshal of the 
District), and he’ll escort you up to the 
house.”’ 

Sure enough, in a few days tne Mar- 
shal called and escorted mother up to the 
President’s. She went into his room, 
where there had just beena Cabinet meet- 
ing, and several of the Cabinet officers 
were yet standing round talking informally 
to him; and he immediately left them, 
turned to mother, asked all about my case 
again, and then most kindly and pleasant- 
ly took his pen and sitting at his desk 
wrote this note, which you may copy if 
you wish. 

Here it is: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 19, 1861. 
Whom it may concern : 

I did see and talk with Master Charles Daw- 

son Peters last May, at Springfield, Ilinois. 
Respectfully, 
A. LINCOLN. 

The envelope is directed ‘* Master 
Charles Dawson Peters, New York.”’ 

Of course, when it reached me, it was 
then my turn to crow. My schoolmates 
had nothing to say thereafter. In 1864 I 
became a junior clerk in a bureau of the 
War Department, and used to walk at 
every lunch-time from the War Office 
through the Treasury to Fifteenth street 
and get my refreshment. Very often I 
met the President, and once he spoke to 
me. [always feared to interrupt or dis- 
turb him, as he seemed, and no doubt 
was, wholly preoccupied with the im- 
mense responsibilities resting upon him. 
On this day, however, I stopped and said, 
**Mr. Lincoln, I want to thank you for 
your kindness to me in writing that note ! ”’ 

‘*What note do you mean?” 

‘* Why, you know, sir, I was at school 
then, and the boys all thought I lied when 
saying that I had shaken hands with 
you!”’ 

““Oh, yes! I remember! Well, did 
they believe you afterwards? ” 

Oh, yes, sir! ”’ 

“Ha! ha! They need never doubt 
again that I’ve shaken hands with any 


one!”’’ and he was gone after squeezing 
my hand most heartily. 


Scene in a far Western State. A vil- 
lage composed mostly of rude mining huts 
called ‘* houses,’’ ** cottages,’’ ‘‘ taverns,”’ 
etc., though really they were but ‘‘ shan- 
ties.”” An old man sick on his bed. A 
friend, Governor J. W. Nye, seeing that 
his end was close at hand, showed him 
many kind attentions and endeavored to 
ease his sufferings in every possible way. 
One day, when it was quite evident that 
the poor patient could last only a few 
hours, the Governor said to him: ‘* Da- 
vis, it is undoubtedly best that you should 
know the truth, you are a very sick man, 
and will in all probability live but a short 
time. Are your affairs in the condition 
that you would wish to have them? [| 
should be glad to do anything for you, you 
know.”’ 

‘* Yes, they’re all right.”’ 

** Well, would you like me to write to 
any of your folks East? ”’ 

** No, not now—after it is over.’ 

“* Would you like me to call in a minis- 
ter?” 

The sick man, by a great effort of will 
over a weak and shattered body, drew 
himself up in bed so as to be in a sitting 
posture, and sternly, most soberly, and 
earnestly said : ** Why, Governor! What 
should I want a minister for? J never 
voted the Democratic ticket in my life!”’ 








DaRWINIAN advertisement : For sale, an 
excellent young horse; would suit any 
timid young lady or gentleman with a long 
silver tail. 





A youna lady writes to a friend : ‘* Miss 
Smith is staying with us. We went out 
sailing yesterday. I didn’t know there 
was so much in her.”’ 





Tuomwson is a rather handsome young 
man, and has taken great pains of late 
with rather doubtful success, at growing 
and training a pair of side-whiskers, con- 
cerning which he is very sensitive. Bud 
Norton stopped him the other day as he 
was passing, with: *‘ Isay, Thomson, you 
ought to name your whiskers after the 
two base-hall clubs in town.”’ 

T. (embarrassed) —Why, Bud? 

B.—Because there are just nine on a 
side.’’ 








The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 
that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 
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— Since the opening of the Pacific Rail- 
way curious people are beginning to spec- 
ulate whether we may not now find 
scraimbling-ground fur our own or other 
mountain-climbers without going over sea 
for it, and whether our Western Whym- 
pers and Tyndalls may not risk their necks 
with as much heroism and éclat on the 
precipices of the Sierras as ever did their 
prototypes on the Matterhorn or the Col 
du Géant. There is fascination in the 
idea, certainly, and the love of novelty, 
the zeal for scientific investigation, or may- 
hap some fancied greater convenience in 
the journey, will doubtless draw many 
tourists to the ravines of Mount Marcy 
or the Wind River Mountains who might 
otherwise be still struggling with the dil- 
ficulties of Alpine ranges. But many con- 
siderations lead us to doubt whether, for 
Liany years to come, Denver or George- 
town will at all compete, either as a 
lounging-place for ‘* Sunday pedestrians,”’ 
as old Baedeker calls them, or a practice- 
ground for real climbers, with the well- 
worn charms and terrors of Zermate or 
Courmayeur. As far as the scrambling 
itself is concerned, probably the essentials 
are much the same though if we read 
aright that clever fellow and inexhausti- 
ble mountaineer, Clarence King, the 
Rocky Mountain ranges are more terrible 
in smooth, steep cliffs and impassable 
canons, and less in avalanche and cre- 
vasse, glassy couloir and treacherous snow- 
slope, than their European sisters. But 
the surroundings and accessories of moun- 
tain travel are as different in the two re- 
gions as they well could be. Switzerland 
is a land of mountains, tempered by hotels. 
Travelling is there reduced to a science, 
and the tourist of every class, according to 
his taste or his purse, may find the most 
minute and artistic provision for his wants. 
Railway trains, diligence, and private 
post whirl him through the valleys and 
over the easier slopes, and horses, mules, 
and chaises @ porteur bear him patiently 
and safely over the more difficult passes ; 
wile for expeditions of real danger, doz- 
ens of hardy and faithful guides stand 
ready with axe and alpenstock, rope and 


ladder, to dare with him the utmost perils 
of the heights, and die for him if they may, 
with him if they must. For the unambi- 
tious many who linger below and look 
while others climb, life is fraught with 
luxury. The great hostelries of Berne, 
Geneva, Interlachen, or Lucerne are, in 
their combination of simplicity, elegance, 
and comfort at once, almost unparalleled ; 
and even in the most ramshackle barrack 
of a mountain hospice, amid the fogs of 
Miirren or the Eggischhorn, tke tired voy- 
ager still finds a good fire, clean sheets, a 
cutlet, a glass of wine, and the Tauchnitz 
classics! When, in addition to this, we 
remember that every foot of road is map- 
ped out, every method of transportation 
minutely placarded, every guide and 
porter and hotel charge tariffed and 
recorded, it is plain that the essential 
comforts of travel could hardly further 
go. 


— On the Western Plains, of course, all 
this is precisely reversed. With infre- 
quent exceptions, the emigrant train, the 
mail wagon, or the mustang must take 
the place of the first-class coupé or com- 
fortable ‘‘ zwei-spiinner,”’ salt pork and 
corn bread too often stand for the six 
o'clock lable d’héie, and a bivouac in a 
grim cafon or a cottonwood clump after 
a day’s scramble replace the luxuries of 
the Hotel d’Angleterre or the Jungfrau- 
blick. The flavor of danger, too, which 
in Alpine climbing decreases as we come 
down, will often in our Western hills 
grow in precisely that same ratio; and 
the weary mountaineer may sometimes 
find it safer to risk his neck over night 
among the crags and glaciers than his 
scalp in the treacherous repose of the 
Plains. Then, spite of the terrors of sea- 
sickness, many doubtless will think the 
comparative freedom of the ocean passage 
preferable to the cramped unrest of long 
and steady railway travel, and prefer ten 
or twelve days of sea air to nearly a week 
of heat and cinders. And then it can 
never be forgotten that the high road to 
Switzerland leads through great cities and 
historic lands, and even in our short sum- 
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mer’s trip we may get a glimpse of St. 
Paul’s and the Tuileries, of the Turners, 
the Venus of Milo, and Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral, before we attack the Tschingel- 
gletschen or the Weissthor. Everything 
considered, it may be doubted whether the 
scrambling fraternity, not to mention the 
loungers, will very soon turn their faces 
westward in any considerable numbers, 
when pleasure alone, with no promptings 
of business, strikes the balance. The 
most adventurous spirits, who love hard- 
ship and risk for their own sakes, and are 
never so comfortable in mind as when 
thoroughly uncomfortable in body, will 
find in the savage desolation of Sonora or 
Montana an untried charm ; but the more 
conventional and easy-guing tourists, those 
who like their work cut out for them, 
will still yearn for the familiar peaks 
and emerald lakes of the four Cantons, 
and Salt Lake charm less wisely than Lu- 
cerne or Chamouni. 


— Most returning continental tourists, 
it has been noticed, either feel or profess 
a distaste for the American stage. Mis- 
chievous younger brothers and conserva- 
tive papas delight to tease Augustus or 
Helen for their so-called affectations in 
this regard, and stoutly maintain that 
Wallack’s and Niblo’s supply as good act- 
ing as the best of continental theatres. 
Bat Augustus and Helen are right, after 
all. Undoubtedly there are plenty of bad 
theatres abroad—bad in construction and 
accessories, bad in the artistic and moral 
aspect of their pieces, and bad in the 
character of the acting. But one palpa- 
ble fact can never be quite overlooked : 
Europeans in general if we except, per- 
haps the Germans, are by temperament 
demonstrative and dramatic ; the English- 
man or the American quite the reverse. 
The Frenchman or Italian, in particular, 
is apt to be a natural actor; the Anglo- 
Saxon rarely so; and in the poorest and 
most obscure little theatre in Naples or 
Florence, Lyons or Marseilles, the curious 
traveller will often discover gems of real 
dramatic ability which would make the 
fortune of an actor in Boston or New 
York. In the larger theatres of the great 
capitals, the company is made up of art- 
ists thoroughly educated and severely 
trained for their work, and selected in 
most instances from the best the land can 
show. The starring system is in opera- 
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tion usually during the vacation season 
only, when the artists regularly salaried 
and appointed by the State (at least in 
Germany) may for a season travel abroad 
and combine change of scene with pro- 
fit. The result of this steady residence 
and work in one place, and with permanent 
surroundings and collaborators, is to pro- 
duce evenness and symmetry in the ordinary 
representations which is almost unknown 
among us. The average German, Italian, 
or French theatre, though it may not 
boast any one especially shining light, 
shows no such frightful gaps between the 
main and the supporting characters as in 
America. Even where, as in Italy, the 
artists are not appointed «and salaried by 
the State, the interest of the manager is 
to preserve the equality among the mem- 
bers of his troupe, and such companies as 
that of Bellotti-Ben, so well known in 
Milan and Florence, are really admirable 
for their excellent average of dramatic 
ability. 


— Ir would not consist with the nebu- 
lous treatment of a subject to inquire too 
deeply why our own actors and actresses 
are so rarely people of cultivation and re- 
finement, and why, in default of more 
solid instruction, they have so little skill in 
assuming the outward gloss and ease of 
men and women of the world. The fact, 
however, has long been as patent as dis- 
couraging to discriminating lovers of the 
drama. It is a pretty safe assimption 
that in all our large cities there is a class, 
relatively small, perhaps, but absolutely 
considerable, of cultivated and by no 
means puritanical people who really love 
the drama, yet rarely or never go to the 
theatre, scared off and disgusted by the 
deficiencies of the acting in general, and 
in especial by the glaring coarseness, igno- 
rance, and ill-breeding of the actors who 
attempt to personate the kings and queens, 
or it may be merely the gentlemen and 
ladies of the scene. This is peculiarly 
the case in so-called high comedy. In 
Shakespearian or other deep tragedy there 
may be room for doubt and imagination. 
Strong as our conviction may be on the mat- 
ter, we can’t absolutely demonstrate that 
Hamlet or Lear, Coriolanus or Spartacus 
did not actually strut and mouth, rant 
and gesticulate like his modern delineator. 
But in matters more immediate we know 
where we are, and the discriminating 
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critic often sits through a five-act comedic 
de salon in a state of humorous bewilder- 
ment as to whether the actors really think 
they are moving and talking like ladies 
and gentlemen, whether the public think 
so, of whether they think the public 


think so. 


— To many such unwilling protestants, 
it will be grateful news that we have some 
chance of seeing here some of the best act- 
ing the world affords, that of the Parisian 
Comédie Frangaise. As it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, the blast of war 
has recently scared across the channel the 
whole company of the Rue Richelieu, and 
the Londoners have been the gainers by 
their neighbors’ loss. The actors have 
been not only well received before the 
fvotlights, but petted and féted in private 
circles, and the recent breakfast at the 
Crystal Palace was one of the most bril- 

*liant social testimonials ever paid to dra- 
matic art or artists. Their success be- 
fore an Anglo-Saxon public has revived 
in their minds an old project of trying 
their luck with another, and Coquelin, 
their best eccentric comedian, has been in 
correspondence with friends in this city as 
to the probable success of a trip to New 
York. The unusual rush of musical and 
dramatic good things which threatens our 
time, our nerves, and our pockets this 
winter, makes it doubtful whether they 
ought to try the venture this year. But 
the plan is conceived, has taken form, and 
with another winter we can have them if 
we choose. Favart, the queen of domestic 
drama; Brohan, the most graceful and 
‘charming of coquettes, the yrande dame 
in her perfection ; Regnard, the diplomate 
and pere noble; Delaunay, the most fasci- 
nating of jeunes premiers ; Coquelin him- 
self, the most genial and adroit of humor- 
ists, with a touch of pathos in such ré/es 
as ‘*Gringoire”’ which ranks him with 
more serious artists—all these and many 
more await only one word, so at least it is 
said, to pack up wardrobes, sign contracts, 
and throw themselves, metaphorically 
speaking, into our arms. Who that has 
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wept or smiled at theexquisite art of these 
unsu performers in their own home 
of the Rue Richelieu but will tender them 
an enthusiastic welcome ! 


— Way is it that, while throughout 
Europe photographs of the local scenery 
are to be had at all famous places visited 
by tourists, here in America we can rare- 
ly get anything more than views prepared 
for the stereoscope? Stereoscopic cards are 
good in their way, but cannot supply the 
place of photographs. One is not always 
in the mood of screwing up his eyes to 
squint through lenses, and fine pictures 
arranged in a portfolio can always be en- 
joyed without fatigue. The stereoscope 
is at best but an unsociable instrument. 
Each person must await his turn; the one 
is expectant while the other enjoys; one 
suspects that he hurries the other, who on 
his part fears to linger too long. Yet, at 
most of our fine country resorts, say at the 
White Mounfains and Niagara, the views 
are only taken for the stereoscope. It is 
true that, in New York and other large 
cities, photographs may be found of a few 
familiar landscapes and a few famous 
buildings; but the tourist does not always 
care to travel a few hundred miles extra 
to reach a print shop; and besides, they 
have an extra charm, a certain aroma of 
association, when bought on the spot. 
And why, by the way, is not the photc- 
graphic art carried to the same perfection 
in landscapes here as in other countries? 
Certainly the atmosphere in every part of 
the United States is as pure® ‘clear as 
it is in the British Isles, and*¢especially in 
Scotland, that land of mists; and yet com- 
pare our views of the Highlands with the 
Scotch photographs of the Trosachs, or a 
Lake George with a Loch Katrine. Or, 
if it be answered that skies a little over- 
cast are preferable for this purpose, yet 
the Italian photographs are as distinct 
and perfect as those of Scotland. Ameri- 
can mechanics, famous the world over, are, 
save with one or two exceptions, in this | 
instance far behind their European breth- 
ren. 
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